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PREFACE 


My general interest in the processes of peace-making at the 
conclusion of our first great struggle with Germany had led me to 
begin the researches of which this book is the final outcome some 
time before the renewal of the conflict in 1939. The nature of my 
duties then compelled me to leave London and greatly delayed 
the completion of the work, while, owing to war conditions, I 
found it extremely difficult to obtain all the most recent publica- 
tions bearing upon my theme, especially those coming from 
across the Atlantic. 

In my choice of a subject I was influenced by the fact that, 
though the handling by the Paris Conference of the major 
problems that came before it had been exhaustively treated in 
many published volumes, the procedure of the Conference had 
so far received insufficient consideration. There was an obvious 
need for an objective analysis of the organization of the Con- 
ference; of what it was as distinct from what it did, so many 
mistaken judgments having been made in this connection. 
Though while the records of the Council of Four, and of thq 
British Empire Delegation remain unpublished there can be no 
final judgment concerning the personalities, the achievements 
and the failures of the Conference, I have good reason for my 
belief that what has still to be made public is not likely to affect 
the conclusions I have reached in the sphere of organization and 
procedure. 

It is through force of circumstances rather than by design that 
the final stages of my task are being completed at a time when 
problems of peace-making are once more claiming some degree 
of preparatory attention, but, this being the case, it is my hope 
that the book may be out in time to help to convince the general 
reader of the vital necessity of co-ordinated planning for the work 
that will have to be undertaken from the moment military 
victory has been achieved. The following pages will show the 
extent to which the throwing away of the fruits of victory twenty- 
five years ago was due to premature relaxation of effort and 
&ilure to make immediate use of the organization that had been 
so laboriously developed during the war years. 

I owe a debt which cannot adequately be expressed here to 
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Professor G. K. Webster, without whose initial guidance and 
continuing inspiration this book would never have been written. 
My sincere thanks are also due to those of my former colleagues 
on the staff of the East Ham Grammar School who helped me 
in so many ways during the three years of our exile in Wiltshire 
and to Mr. D. J. R. Thomas, B.A., my colleague at Cambridge, 
who has helped to compile the Index. 

F. S. MARSTON 

GREAT SHELFORO, CAMBRIDGE 

^944 
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FOREWORD 

by PROFESSOR C. K. WEBSTER 

(The Paris Peace Conference was a unique gathering of the 
nations. J We are still perhaps too near it and too deeply involved 
in its consequences to make a final appraisal of its work. Almost 
all that has been written about it is deeply coloured with interest 
or prejudice. German propaganda obscured many of the main 
issues and, now that we see what the object of that propaganda 
was, we are almost compelled to react too violendy in oppo- 
sition to it. There have been far too many hasty judgments 
on the great issues of the Conference and far too little calm 
analysis of its work. 

Before we can judge with any degree of certainty what was 
done there, we must learn how it was done and why it was done 
in that way. This is the purpose of Dr. Marston’s book, and no 
other of which I am aware has provided us with a survey of this 
kind of the procedure of the Conference. Not all the evidence is 
yet available, but I have myself seen most of the official docu- 
ments that have not been at Dr. Marston’s disposal, and I do not 
think that his conclusions will be materially affected by them 
when they are published. Fortunately a great mass of docu- 
mentation already exists for the use of the scholar, and this body 
of evidence Dr. Marston has scrutinized and analysed with 
padent skill and understanding. 

He has shown (what is true of all meedngs of this kind) that 
the procedure of the Conference was conditioned by the 
machinery set up for the conduct of the war. The genius of 
Lord Hankey had brought into being a new technique for 
international conferences, and it was inevitably used for the 
greatest of them all. It was his energy and organizing ability 
that gave the Conference such unity as it possessed. Though it 
took place in the French capital and was dominated by the 
commanding personality of a great American President, it was 
the British Secretguy-General whq_wa^ thSL-CentreJjf the adminis- 
otrative machinery, and it is diffi^lt to see how the three masterful 
meii'wlio^ad to make the final decisions could have come to 
agreement witliout his catalytic agency. 

ix 
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We can see now that much was done wrongly and that some 
of the greatest decisions were taken by methods which seem 
curiously irresponsible and inadequate. But it is necessary to 
remember that practically no serious and responsible attention 
had been given to the question of Conference procedure by those 
who were to control it until a very late date. Such preparations 
as had been made in Great Britain, France, and the United 
States had been mainly concerned with the issues themselves, not 
with the method by which they were to be solved. So far as 
procedure had been studied at all it had been studied by those 
who had little connection with the war machinery, and then- 
plans did not, therefore, fit into the pattern of the forces that 
were to determine events at Paris. Few p eo ple ha d imagi ned 
how difficult and complex the process of jgeacem aking was tCLbe. 
Np one Fad'loreseen” fEatTflie Conference woul d be t he centre of 
world poweFwhile^the great figures'were^resent at it, and that 
a'great part orite ti^ an’d^n&rgy^ would Eye to be jpent on 
immedia te p roblems radiCT than on the negotia tion _of the 
permanent peace terms." Thus at the outset the machinery was 
strangely amateurish and defectiw. It was~oniy by desperately 
hl ^ work" andThriffiaht finprovisalioh ffiat some Hfid^ofoirder 
was produced out of the cha otic m ass of dele gates and niperts 
who had to serve and advise their imperious masters, none of 
whom was anxious to confine himser lii the strm^acket of 
official mac hinery ." — 

To what extent in so short a time the vast quantity of expert 
knowledge was brought to bear on the new and intricate problems 
of the permanent peace is clearly explained in Dr. Marston’s 
analysis. If he had been less scrupulous in weighing the evidence 
and less aware of the responsibility of his task, he could no doubt 
have produced more clear-cut and more easily understood 
explanations of the complex play of forces. But such superficial 
estimates, which have disfigured much of the treatment of the 
subject during the last quarter of a century, obscure rather than 
reveal the truth. 

It was one of my tasks to inform the peace-makers of the work 
of the Congress of Vienna — the only precedent that then existed 
for a Conference such as that which met at Paris. I cannot say 
that my monograph made any difference to the decisions that 
were taken at Paris or to the methods by which those decisions 
were produced. Statesmen can learn easily enough, but they 
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find it difi[icult to apply their knowledge to the problems that 
immediately confront them. “In gene^,” wrote Palmerston in 
one of the pungent private letters that he sometimes penned, 
“ it is the immediately pending future that determines the conduct 
of ?iovernmehts“ahdlu)t thV emBalmed past. ” We liaye moved 
into ~a world ev en more bloody and harsh th an that o f 
Peace-making will be correspondingly more difficult and the 
treatfcs n iaVr~per haps, have ~to be made b^T quite~ di ffere nt 
methods. But Dr. MarstonT revealing" w6rk~may well serve to 
show that the methods by which we try to attain our ends are 
second in importance only to the ends themselves. 










CHAPTER I 

THE SUPREME WAR COUNCIL 


organization of the Paris Conference of 1919 did not arise 
jas a new creation after the cessation of hostilities, but was based 
ipon machinery and procedure already established. This war- 
tinm machinery, entirely empirical in origin, serving as it did 
Ae pu rpose s of all the worlds leaBing States except the eclipsed 
Central Powers and outlawed Soviet Rus'sfa, possessed many of 
the attributes of a w orld- govenimentj It islcScely ah exaggera- 
tion to say that, as things' stood on the" morning of 1 1 th November 
1918, hardly a ton of goods could be moved by land or sea with- 
out the sanction, direct or indirect, of those who controlled the 
elaborate organization established by the Allied and Associated 
Powers. The very centre of this organization was the Supreme 
War CotiBcil . 

Inter-Allied conferences of various kinds had, of course, been 
held from time to time since the war began, but these did not 
begin to assume a definite shape until the early weeks of 1916. 
Suggestions had previously been made (e.g., by Lord Kitchenei^. 
to the British War Committee in January 1915^) that some kind 
of permanent machinery for the co-ordination of the war effort 
should be established; but it was at a meeting of the leading Allied 
statesmen, held in Pmis-in. Nove mber i Qi*^, that the first step in 
this direction was taken by a decision in favour of the principle, 
Mr. Asquith at the same time imdertaking to produce a scheme. 
There followed informal exchanges of views between London and 
Paris, the basis for examination being a British plan for the 
establishment of an Inter- Allied Committee (of Council). The 
main features of the "British plan were accepted, and a fiirther 
conference between Mr. Asquith and M. Briand at Downing 
Street on 19 th January 1916 gave definite sanction to a formal 
and permanent organization for co-operation among the Alli^ 

The chief features of the new scheme were as follows: {dyThe 
composition of the Committee was to be elastic, for to the nucleus 
of Premiers were to be added, as necessity arose, such members 
^f their Governments and staffs as might be required for the 
proper treatment of the particular business in hand. Moreover, 

B 
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though the Premiers and other representatives present would 
normally be those of the leading Allies, tiie chief statesmen of 
any Allied State might be invited. (i)‘^he Committee was to 
be purely advisory in character, and its conclusions were subject 
to the approval of the Governments concerned. (c)jrhough there 
was not to be a permanent secretarial, as the British had sug- 
gested, each Government was to nominate a Secretary-Liaison 
OflScer, whose function was to act as Joint-Secretary at meetings 
of the Committee and to ensure permanent contact between the 
respective Governments.* 

This formal organization was used for the first time when the 
Inter- Allied Committee met in Paris in March 1916, and, in 
addition to the Premiers 'of' ]^nce^ ‘Great” Mtain and Italy^ 
there were present representatives of Russia and Japan, the 
Premiers of Belgium and Serbia, and a Portuguese delegate. The 
handling of all important issues by such gatherings became more 
and more a regular practice during the remaining months of the 
year 1916. An important meeting to consider economic problems 
of the war and the period immediately after it was held in Paris 
in June, and an equally important gathering for the purposes of 
a general stocktaking took place, also in Paris, in November. 

The year IQ17 w as, however, to produce the most important 
developmenTs in connection with the machinery of Inter^Allied 
co-operation. At the end of the precedliig'year^r. Lloyd George 
had beconie Premier in London, and, while reorganizing the 
machinery for the direction of the British war effort, he was at 
the same time a great believer in the extension of co-operation 
among the Allies. Thus the Inter-Allied gathering in Rome in 
January 1917 was more ambitious and comprehensive than any 
previous meeting. The choice of meeting-place emphasized a 
new desire to bring Italy into the main stream of Allied co- 
ordination, and naturally that country was well represented. 
Mr. Lloyd George was accompanied by Lord Milner, and M. 
Briand by M. Albert Thomas. Military experts were present in 
force, and Sir Francis Elliot, the British Minister in Athens, was 
also present.® Another importeint conference of this year was that 
held at St. Jean de Maurienne in April to allay Italian suspicions 
aroused by Anglo-French moves towards a separate peace with 
Austria, and to consider a possible Italian share in the eventual 
partition of the Ottoman Empire. In all there were elevecT 
Inter-Allied meetings from January to October 1917. 
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The year of the Rome and St. Jean de Maurienne meetings, 
bringing Italy into closer co-operation with France and Great 
Britain, saw also the Refection _ofR,ussi& and the en^ of Anaerica 
into the conflict. Inevitably these two big events in the history 
of the war greatly affected the course of Inter-Allied co-operation. 
Her geographical position had tended to keep Russia apart from 
the western Allies, though minor Russian representatives some- 
times attended Inter- Allied meetings, as in Paris in March 1916. 
There were, quite naturally, various projects for the maintenance 
of closer contact with Petrograd, one of these being the ill-fated 
Kitchener Mission of the spring of 1916. At the Paris meeting 
of November 1916 it was decided that a political and military 
conference should be held in Russia early in 1917, and, but for 
his becoming Premier, Mr. Lloyd George would have gone to 
represent Britain.* An Allied Mission to Russia was in fact 
dispatched, and there were conferences in Petrograd in February 
1917, seeming to foreshadow an extension of the existing Inter- 
Allied machinery. This was, however, on the very eve of the 
internal upheaval in Russia, which was to end any possibility of 
such an extension in that direction, and to confine the develop- 
ment of Inter-Allied co-ordination to the west. Of greater moment 
was the gradual inclusion of America within the framework of 
the co-ordinating machinery eifter her declaration of war in April 
1917. The British Mission to the United States, composed of Air. 
Balfour and Lords Reading and Northcliffe, was followed by the 
House Alission to Europe, which arrived on 7 th November 1917 
in lime to be associated with the important conferences in Paris 
and Versailles in November and December. The full and regular 
participation of America in the counsels of the Allies was, however, 
not to come before the autumn of 1918. 

The most obvious development of the year 1917 was the formal 
establishment of the Supre.me_ War Counc irby the' Infer-AJIied 
C!ohlerence~ at~Ra pallo lh"NovemBcr. this ino^ arising directly 
fi'om the military situation after Caporetto. While the elastic 
Inter-Allied Committee, as formally recognized in 1916, provided 
a satisfactory means of political co-operation, there was an 
increasing recognition that on the military side something was 
lacking. Staff conferences, attended by French, British, Italian 
and Belgian military chiefs, had been held at Calais and Chantilly 
in"i9i5 and 1916, sometimes, as in November 1916, simultaneously 
with a meeting of the political chiefs elsewhere; but these appeared 
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to have compairatively little value. After the Paris meeting of 
the Inter-Allied Committee in November igi6 Mr. Lloyd George 
expressed to Sir Maurice (now Lord) Hankey his general dis- 
satisfaction concerning the conduct of the war and his feeling 
that meetings such as the one just ended were not sufficient to 
ensure adequate military co-operation.® 

The idea of creating some form of Inter-Allied Staff had indeed 
been put forward at the military conferences of igi5 and igi6, 
but nothing had resulted from such suggestions. Another method 
of achieving co-ordination of effort on the Western Front was 
therefore tried in the early weeks of igiy, when the British 
Government instructed Sir Douglas Haig to conform to the plans 
of General Nivelle; but the disastrous failure of the French 
offensive temporarily discredited the conception of a unified 
command, and after the Nivelle failure the idea of an Inter-Allied 
Staff or War Council once more came to the fore. Later in igi7 
there was an informal week-end gathering at Chequers, where 
Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Balfour, General Smuts, M. Painleve 
(then French Premier), M. Franklin-Bouillon and Marshal Foch 
were among the guests of Lord and Lady Lee, whose gift of this 
estate to the nation had just been accepted. The British Premier 
took advantage of this opportunity to bring forward a proposal, 
that he had previously been discussing with some of his colleagues, 
for the supplementing of the political machinery already de- 
veloped by the creation^_QLa permanent milita ry body of an 
advisory character.® ~ 

This Britisli fnifiative led to further Anglo-French consultations, 
the French Premier desiring an Inter-Allied Staff pme and simple 
with Marshal Foch presiding, Mr. Lloyd George, however, very 
largely for reasons of domestic politics, preferring to link up the 
military arrangements with the existing machinery for Inter- 
Allied political co-ordination. No definite steps could be taken 
at once, but Caporetto brought the issue rapidly to the fore and 
made the creation of some new body a matter of practical politics. 
At this juncture, on 30th October, Mr. Lloyd George wrote to 
M. Painleve giving an oudine of a plan prepared by Sir Henry 
Wilson in August. This was studied by the French military 
experts and a draft constitution was prepared, which was the 
basis of the scheme formally adopted at Rapallo.’ 

The Rapallo discussions lasted for two days, 6th and /tli 
November igiy, the place of meeting being the New Casino 
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Hotel, where there were sessions at 10.15, 2.45, and 7.0 on the 
first day, and at i i.o and 5.30 on the second. The political chiefs 
present were Signor Orlando and Baron Sonnino, MM. Painlev^ 
and Franklin-Bouillon, Mr. Lloyd George and General Smuts. 
M. Barrere, the French Ambassador in Rome, was also present, 
while Sir Maurice Hankey recorded the discussions and decisions 
in company wiih his Italian counterpart, Count Aldrovandi, and 
the military chiefe were called in for consultation as required.® 
There issued from these discussions the constitution of the Supreme 
War Council. 

This was essentially the Inter-Allied Committee of 1916 under 
another name, the new feature being the addition of Permanent 
Military Representatives to watch the military situation from day 
to day and act constantly in an advisory capacity to the Council. 
Thus there was to be more effective military co-operation in the 
west, the question of an extension of scope to cover other fronts 
(e.g., Salonika) being shelved^. From the scheme for military 
co-operation by means of Permanent Military Representatives 
developed the idea of an Executive Committee in control of a 
Gener^ Reserve, theoretically established in January 1918, but 
never effectively functioning. The failure of this General Reserve 
to materialize, and the obvious disadvantages of control by 
Committee led in turn to the steps by which MarshahFoch became 
Generalissimo. 

Undue concentration upon the military aspect has tended to 
obscure the fact that Rapallo gave only a new name and further 
formal definition to machinery for Inter-Allied consultation that 
had been developing long before. This had always been u.sed in 
connection with matters of high policy, both political and mili- 
tary, and continued to be so used under its new name, though 
in some minds there was a confusion of thought by which the 
Supreme War Council was held to have a military purpose only. 
Thus President Wilson objected to the issue of a political declara- 
tion on behalf of the Allies concerning the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk 
as coming from the Supreme War Council.® A more correct 
account of the functioning of Inter-Allied consultative machinery 
had been presented to the President before Rapallo in a ‘Memo- 
randum on Inter-Allied Co-operation’ dated loth October 1917. 
In this document there was a reference to the previous develop- 
ment of an Inter-Allied Coimcil, and the Memorandum con- 
tinued: ‘This Counci l is composed of representatives of the Allied 
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Governments, including Naval and Military representatives. 
This Coimcil has met before and will meet again whenever it is 
found necessary. The members of the Council have supreme 
authority from their Governments to discuss the political aims of 
their Allies and the various military objectives which may help 
to realize these aims.’^** The same point was later emphasized 
by General Bhss, who wrote: Tt will be noted that, while chiefly 
concerned with watching over the “conduct of the war”, the 
Supreme War Council was nevertheless a political body.’^^ The 
London session of the Supreme War Council in March 1918 was 
indeed very largely a diplomatic conference without the military. 
Rapallo had not fundamentally changed the situation. 

President Wilson’s objection to the issue of political declarations 
on behalf of the Allies by the Supreme War Council, whatever 
its theoretical basis, must in reality have been due to the fact 
that the United States had no permanent political representation 
on the Council imtil the weeks immediately preceding the 
Armistice of November. General t*ershing had refused an invita- 
tion to attend at Rapallo ‘as the pmpose of a council seemed to 
be more for political co-ordination than for purely military 
control’^* and Colonel House had advised against the appoint- 
ment of a permanent political member who could not, from the 
nature of things, be the Chief Executive or Secretary of State as 
in the case of the European Allies. Mr. Frazier, Counsellor at 
the American Paris Embassy, was appointed as “Phe Diplomatic 
Liaison Officer with the Supreme War Council’, but after the 
return of the House Mission, following the Paris and Versailles 
meetings of November-December 1917, America was effectively 
represented only by General Bliss in a military capacity. ‘At no 
time,’ wrote the latter in his report, ‘did the United States 
Government have a representative at any sessions of the Supreme 
War Council who could speak for that Government as the Prime 
Ministers of the Allied Governments could speak for theirs. The 
resolutions passed at the various sessions were, therefore, cabled 
to Washington ... for acceptance or rejection by the President 
as the fourth member of the Supreme War Council.’^* 

Another and, perhaps, fax more significant development of 
1917 was the holding in association with the House Mission, and 
liTcOnjunction with the next meeting of the Supreme War Council 
after Rapallo (November-December 1917), of a full Inter-Allied 
Conference at the Quai d’Orsay.^® Here the following States were 
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represented: United States, Great Britain, France, Italy, Japan, 
Belgium, Serbia, Montenegro, Greece, Roumania, Portugal, 
China, Brazil, Cuba, Liberia and Siam, and even Russia had her 
Paris Ambassador in attendance, though the defection of his 
country was all but complete. It is clear from various references 
in the House Papers that an extraordinary Inter-Allied gathering 
was contemplated as early as the end of September (i.e., before 
Rapallo) and was originally planned for October, but postponed. 
The irndtation to attend was conveyed to Colonel House by 
Ambassador Jusserand on igth October with the intimation that 
all the Allied and Associated States would be represented. It is 
certain, however, that there was no original intention to hold 
formal sessions of any kind, but merely to engage in general 
consultation as required. M. Clemenceau, as he told Colonel 
House on 28th November, held that it was ‘useless to call all the 
experts and delegates . . . into a general meeting’. He very much 
objected to ‘the spectacular mani^pr in which it was called’. ‘The 
Conference itself to-morrow,' cabled House to President Wilson 
- on the same day, ‘will not be important, for there will be repre- 
sentatives of all Allied Powers, and the discussions must necessarily 
be of a general and not very intimate character. Such a large 
confeicnce was a mistake and has many elements of danger. Our 
main endeavour now is to get through it without any*mishap.’^® 
It would appear that, as M. Paul Cambon explained to Colonel 
House in London on 13th November, pressure from the Lesser 
Allies and Associates was strong enough to secure the holding of 
formal sessions, thus establishing an important precedent. An 
even more significant feature, however, was the way in which 
M. Clemenceau, who presided, handled the delegates at these 
sessions, and demonstrated that his own apprehensions suid those 
of some of his colleagues had been groundless. There was a brief 
opening session on 29th November, of which Colonel House 
recorded in his Diary: ‘I feel sure there has never been a con- 
ference of such importance with so little said and which was so 
prompdy closed.’^’ All the real work was done in various sub- 
committees appointed to consider economic and other problems, 
these committees reporting to the second and closing formal 
session of the Conference on 3rd December. It was clear that 
the Great Powers of the Supreme War Council, which had been 
*m session meanwhile, could successfully summon and manage a 
full and formal gathering of Allied representatives. This lesson was 
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to be remembered as the time of peace negotiations approached 
a year later. 

■vThe eighth article of the Rapallo constitution provided that 
the Supreme War Council should meet normally at VersaiJUes, 
where the Permanent Military Representatives and their staffs 
were to be established, though it might meet at otlier places when 
necessary. Actually of the sessions held during the war period, 
including the Rapallo Conference and the Armistice Sessions, six 
were at Versailles, the other meeting-places, in addition to 
Rapallo, being London and Abbeville. The French naturally 
wanted Paris to be the headquarters, and, though there was 
opposition to this at Rapallo, they gained the substance of their 
desire when Versailles was chosen by way of compromise,^® the 
necessary permanent staff being lodged in the new H6tel 
Trianon. 

This establishment of a permanent organization upon French 
soil was probably the most important new feature of the machinery 
for Inter-Allied co-operation resulting from the Rapallo decisions, 
for, though the Supreme War Council, like the Inter-Allied 
Committee before it, could not be said to have a permanent 
home, the convenience of meeting at or near Versailles became 
more and more recognized, and the practice developed, so that 
an importhnt precedent for the eventual peace negotiations was 
being established. At all meetings upon French soil the chair 
was taken by the French Premier, who from December 1917 was 
M. Clemenceau. 

If, however, the French, through the Supreme War Council, 
were establishing, perhaps unwittingly, a claim to the place and 
chairmanship of the eventu2d Peace Conference, the general 
organization and procedure of the Inter-Allied war-time consul- 
tations, that were so gready to influence the procedure of 1919, 
were British. The underlying principles may be traced back to 
the Committee of Imperial Defence, which had been established 
by Mr. Balfour in 1904. This body was, like the Inter-Allied 
Committee and the Supreme War Council, not executive but 
purely consultative, and like them it was elastic in composition, 
since it was composed at any given time of the Prime Minister 
of the day and any one he chose to invite, the heads of the depart- 
ments concerned with subjects on the agenda being in practice 
always present. After the outbreak of war the Committee of 
Imperial Defence gradually developed into the War Committee 
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of the Asquith Cabinet, which in its turn was followed by the 
Lloyd George War Cabinet and the Imperial War Cabinet.^® 
Neither of these bodies, as such, possessed executive power, which 
was exercised by the Prime Minister through the various heads 
of departments serving under him, and their composition was in 
reality very elastic, for even the meetings of the small War 
Cabinet of 1917-18 were often crowded with other ministers, 
etc., specially summoned to assist with the business in hand. 

One might reasonably suppose that, in putting forward 
suggestions for the development of Inter-Allied consultation in 
war-time, the British Government could hardly fail to be in- 
fluenced by the machinery for inter-departmental co-ordination 
that had been gradually built up at home. Lord Hankey, how- 
ever, goes further and states that the British scheme for an 
Inter-AlHed Committee put forward and in the main accepted, 
in January 1916, ‘was deliberately an adaptation of the machinery 
of the Committee of Imperial.Defence.’^® He also points out 
how closely the British proposals which became the basis of the 
Rapallo agreement followed the same precedent.®^ 

The most important British contribution in the sphere of 
procedure was, however, in connection with the secretariat, and 
the link here was Hankey himself, who was first appointed as 
Secretary to the Committee of Imperial Defence, btcame after- 
wards Secretary to the British War Cabinet,®® and then Chief 
Secretary to the Supreme War Council. As Secretary to the 
Committee of Imperial Defence he had developed the practice, 
new to governmental spheres, of recording not merely decisions 
arrived at, but also, in the form of a precis, the general trend of 
the discussions preceding the decisions. This added to the value 
of the record while avoiding verbatim reproduction. ‘A really 
good and discreet precis,’ he has contended, ‘is preferable to 
stenographic notes; . . . this tends to greater freedom of dis- 
cussion.’®® This practice he brought to the Cabinet itself and 
took with him to Inter-Allied gatherings. 

Full summaries of the discussions at such conferences as those 
at Rome and St. Jean de Maurienne were thus recorded, and 
the same procedure was followed in the days of the Supreme War 
Council. The British Minutes of these war-time discussions are 
labelled ‘I.C.’, thus beginning the series which was to cover the 
meetings of the Council of Ten during the Peace Conference 
itself.®* There was also a permanent Joint-Secretariat attaclied 
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to the Military Representatives at Versailles, and the British 
section under Lt.-Coloncl Lancelot Storr was a branch of the 
War Cabinet Secretariat at home, thus following its methods and 
perpetuating them. The British, American, French, and Italian 
Secretaries at Versailles used to meet after every meeting and 
dictate in turn the notes they had made, thus ensuring complete 
co-ordination and at the same time, unwittingly, the general 
acceptance of British procedure.*® 

An Anglo-American contribution to the procedinre of the 
eventual Peace Conference through the medium of the war-time 
consultations was the English language. Since Anglo-French 
co-operation was from the beginning the basis of all Allied con- 
sultative organization there was a natural tendency throughout 
for English to be placed on an equality with French, and this 
was accentuated after the entry of America into the war. Indeed, 
during the Armistice Session of November 1918, when the leading 
statesmen formed a small, inner, steering committee, English 
tended to become the sole language of discussion, since Mr. Lloyd 
George, Mr. Balfour, Colonel House, M. Clemenceau and Baron 
Sonnino could all understand it. Signor Orlando and M. Pichon 
being the exceptions.*® 

By the autumn of 1918, therefore, there had developed practices 
of consultation that were greatly to influence the form of the 
peace negotiations, and in the background was an elaborate 
organization of executive control. Tt is not to o much to say,’ 
writes Lord Hankey, ‘th^ this o rgan iza tion covered every sphere 
of Inter- Allied activity_ an d constituted a veritable organ of 
international govenunrat.’** Since the Supreme War Council 
was not in permanent session it could not itself exercise continuity 
of supervision, and thus the effective control of the economic 
machinery was exercised by the Allied Maritime Transport 
Council, for, in the circumstances of 1917 and 1918, transport 
was the controlling factor. 

This body, which came into being after the Inter-Allied meetings 
of November-December 1917, during which the whole question 
of shipping and cargoes had been investigated by a Maritime 
Transport and General Imports Sub-Committee,*® held its first 
meeting in March 1918, and thereafter met three times before 
the Armistice, London being the meeting-place. It was composed 
of two representatives from each of the Four Great Powers, 
Britain being represented by the Under-Secretary for Foreign 
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Affairs, Lord Robert Cecil (who was, in fact, in charge of economic 
warfare), and the Shipping Controller; France by the Ministers 
for Commerce and Munitions; the United States by a former 
Vice-Chairman of the Shipping Board and a technical expert; and 
Italy by the Food Controller and Transport Minister. It was 
not, however, through the Council itself that day-to-day control 
was exercised, but rather by the Allied Maritime Transport 
Executive, established also in London at Lancaster House. This 
body controlled directly a Tonnage Committee, a Ship-Purchasing 
Committee, and an Imports Committee. Working in close 
connection with the Maritime Transport Council was the Allied 
Blockade Council.*® 

At the other end of the scale, engaged upon the more immediate 
control of production and purchase, were various Programme 
Committees and Executives.*® Some of these were concerned 
with miscellaneous items such as leather and hides, wool, cotton, 
jute, flax and hemp, timber, paper, coal and coke, tobacco and 
petroleum. Others were operating under the direction of the 
Allied Food Council — ^Wheat Executive, Oil-Seeds Executive, 
Meat and Fats Executive, and the Sugar Programme Committee. 
Others again, under the direction of the Allied Munitions Council, 
dealt with nitrates, aircraft, chemical explosives, non-ferrous 
metals, steel, and mechanical transport. Since the United States 
was the main source of supply, a vitally important body was 
the Allied Council on War Purchases, which co-ordinated 
purchases there. 

The Naval Council, which was later to be responsible for the 
naval clauses of the Armistice, and afterwards, as the Naval Peace 
Terms Committee, for the substance of the naval clauses of the 
Versailles Treaty, was another important creation of this period. 
The Rome Conference of January 1917 had decided to arrange 
an Inter-Allied Naval Conference, and this was duly held in 
London in September 1917, but no permanent organization 
resulted, and at Rapallo the question of establishing a separate 
Naval Council was reserved. Colonel House and Admiral Benson, 
however, pressed afterwards for the creation of such a body, and 
their efforts were successful. The members of the Council were 
the Ministers of Marine and the Chiefs of Naval Staffs from Great 
Britain, France and Italy, together with flag officers representing 
IKe United States and Japan. It met sometimes in London and 
sometimes in Paris.®* A Naval Liaison Committee acted as a link 
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between the Permanent Military Representatives at Versailles 
and the Naval Council itself.®® 

Another product of the war-years which was to continue and 
to be of some importance in the days of the Peace Conference 
was the Inter- Allied Aviation Committee, The formation of such 
a body was suggested by the Permanent Military Representatives 
in January 1918 and the proposal was adopted by the Supreme 
War Council on ist February.®® 

The position with regard to Inter-Allied organization duiing 
the closing stages of the war may be summarized as follows. An 
Inter-Allied Committee or Council had grown up, at first quite 
\informally, and then with some formality, though with much 
greater elasticity. Its connection with the attempts to co-ordinate 
military operations on the Western Front led, after Rapallo, 
,when the Permanent Military Representatives were present, to 
its t alcin g the form of a Supreme War Council; but the essential 
nucleus was the more informal Inter-Allied Committee, which 
after the suspension of hostilities was to be known as the Supreme 
pouncil and to take various forms. A recognized procedure of 
British origin had become associated with these Inter-Allied 
consultations, and there was a tendency to hold them more and 
more firequently at Veisailles. By December 1917 the defection 
of Russia had settled that the Council was to be one of the 
Western Powers only, and at the same time the coming of 
Clemenceau and Orlando to power had stabilized its personnel. 
American association on the political side was as yet not perma- 
nent, but the House Mission of 1917 had established a precedent. 
The Inter-Allied consultative machinery of 1918 may be com- 
pared in some measure with that established by the efforts of 
Castlereagh in the early weeks of 1814 at Langres, but the 
Council of 1918 on the eve of the Armistice wielded economic 
power that was unique. 



CHAPTER II 


THE ARMISTICES 

There were many precedents for the suspension of hostilities as 
a preliminary to the opening of peace negotiations, a compara- 
tively recent and noteworthy example being the Armistice signed 
by Jules Favre and Bismarck at Versailles on 28th January 1871, 
yet the practice had been by no means invariable. The Congress 
of Utrecht, for example, had assembled in January 1712, though 
an official truce was not arranged until Jimc. The Chatillon 
Conference of February— March 1814 sat while fighting was still 
in progress, and in 1856 preliminaries of peace preceded a formal 
armistice in the Crimea by two months, though an informal truce 
came to be observed earlier, ^^ ^he main b ackground to the peace 
negotiations of j9iQ was fore^adowed bv the Germ a n Not^ of 
4th OcIb'bCT'ailung P resident Wilson to take the necessary steps 
to secm^a suspension ot TTosSIities l is a ' prel iminary _tp_ the 
negbriation ~of -tCT ms~bf peace o n the ba sis of t he_ Wilspnian 
decim ation o f 8t h January 1 918 and subsequent speeches. The 
political and military aspects ^theTJerraaii and other Armistices, 
except the Bulgarian, which was arranged on the spot, were 
obviously matters to be considered by the Supreme War Council. 

The sessions of that Council at this juncture constitute an 
important link between the procedure of war-time consultations 
and that of the Peace Conference. American participation now 
becomes continuous. Colonel House acting as the forerunner of 
President Wilsonj the developmentof an inner ‘steering committee’, 
foreshadowed by many previous instances during the war-years, 
is now a matter of importance; the method of associating the 
Lesser Allies in some measure with the conduct of negotiations 
has now to be seriously considered; throughout the discussions 
the statesmen are concerned not merely with the military issue, 
but with the essential politiced bases of the future peace settlement. 
Moreover, because of the issues at stake, we have fuller accounts 
of these than of any other meetings. 

There were, if we include the gatherings of early October, 
which are apparently not to be regarded as formal meetings,* 
two ‘Armistice sessions’ of the Supreme War Council, both at 
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Versailles. The first of these, 5th-9th October, considered future 
military operations against the Ottoman and Habsburg Empires 
in the light of the Bulgarian collapse, approved armistice terms 
to be offered to Turkey, if requested, and decided the, attitude 
to be adopted towards the German and Austro-Hungarian 
approach to President Wilson. The second of these sessions, 
31st October-4th November, approved armistice terms to be 
presented to the representatives of the Dual Monarchy and 
Germany, came to an agreement upon the political issues raised 
by the German Note to Washington and considered plans for 
the further prosecution of the war in the event of a refusal by 
the enemy to accept the proffered terms. 

America had no political representative at the first of these 
sessions and, in view of the vital part obviously to be played by the 
United States and its President in this crisis, this lack was found 
to be a considerable handicap. An Allied message to President 
Wilson, in reply to his formal no tifi cation of the German approach 
and of the American reply, included the following passage: ‘The 
Allied Governments venture to point out to the President that 
the time has come when decisions of supreme importance in 
regard to the war may have to be taken at very short notice. 
They therefore think it would be of very great assistance if an 
American representative possessing the full confidence of the 
United States Government could be sent to Europe to confer, 
when occasion arose, with the other associated Governments so 
as to keep them accmately and fully informed of the point of 
view of the United States Government.’® On 14th October 
Colonel House received a letter of credence from the President 
authorizing him to take part as his personal representative ‘in 
the conferences of the Supreme War Council and in any other 
conferences in which it may be serviceable for him to represent 
me’,* and he left for France on 17th October to arrive in Paris 
on the Qfith. 

The very definite emergence of an inner steering committee 
is perhaps the most important feature of the Armistice period, 
though it was not entirely a new development. Inter-Allied 
consultation had begun informally during the early stages of the 
war, but there was always a tendency to give formal shape to 
the process. Counteracting this was the element of elasticity 
which always permitted the reintroduction of informality in new 
fashion. Thus the Rome Conference of January 1917 was at first 
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too unwieldy for business, but, as Lord Hankey tells us, the 
leading statesmen met the situation by adjourning to an inner 
room for private discussion.® Such inner consultations became 
even more necessary in the days of the Supreme War Council in 
view of the presence of the military at all formal sessions. 

The inner and informal body, after Rapallo, assumed one of 
two forms. The older Inter-Allied Committee without the mili- 
tary was occasionally revived as a Conference of Ministers which 
was sometimes a Council of Premiers and Foreign Secretaries. 
Thus on 29th November 1917 there was an important political 
conference in M. Pichon’s room attended by the Premiers and 
Foreign Secretaries, together with Colonel House, to discuss the 
possibility of a separate peace with Austria.® Again during the 
London session of the Supreme War Council in March 1918 there 
was held on 15th and i6th an Inter-Allied Diplomatic Con- 
ference.^ More frequently the inner group was composed of 
Premiers only. The Haig Diarj; records the attendance of the 
British Commander-in-Chief at the session of the Supreme War 
Council held at Versailles in January 1918 and adds: ‘M. 
Clemenceau had a private meeting as usual with Lloyd George 
half an hour before, in order to settle privately the decisions at 
which it was intended to arrive in full conference.’ * Here we can 
plainly discern the embryonic form of a steering comfhittee. 

It was, however, during the Armistice 'meetings of the Supreme 
War Council that the existence of an inner cabinet became a 
definite feature of the organization, and by meeting normally in 
Paris while the formal gatherings of the Supreme War Council 
were held at Versailles this cabinet emphasized its separate nature. 
The core of this inner body wsis the very informal Committee of 
Premiers, but this was occasionally expanded into a slightly more 
formal Conference of Ministers. On this body each of the Member 
States was represented by another minister in addition to its 
Premier, as had been the usual practice in purely political 
meetings before and after Rapallo. 

At this stage, however, the Conference of Ministers tends to 
become more definitely a Council of Premiers and Foreign 
Secretaries. The regular association of the Foreign Secretaries 
with the proceedings was a sign of transition from problems of 
war to problems preliminary to peace, and foreshadowed the 
Tllouncil of Ten. The Council of Premiers may be regarded as 
the forerunner of the Council of Four. During the November 
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session Colonel House was a member of the inner group in both 
its forms, being in a special position as the personal representative 
of President Wilson. 

Of the informal meetiugs held at the beginning of October our 
information is limited. There were meetings of the Premiers and 
Foreign Secretaries in Paris on 5th, 6th, and 7th October to 
consider the leading principles upon which any armistice must 
be based,® and the note of reference to the Military Representa- 
tives begins: ‘The Conference of Ministers at a meeting held on 
7th October 1918, etc., etc.’^® On the afternoon of 9th October 
the Premiers met to receive a report from Marshal Foch in person, 
and the draft telegram to Washington commenting upon the 
American reply to the first German Note seems to have been 
approved by them that same afternoon.*^ 

Owing to the vital and controversial nature of the topics 
discussed thereat we have already a fairly full and accurate 
knowledge of all the gatherings, formal and informal, associated 
with the second Armistice session of the Supreme War Council. 
A number of meetings and conversations more or less informal 
were held between the arrival of Colonel House on 26th October 
and the formal opening of the session at Versailles on the afternoon 
of the 31st, these consultations beginning with some very informal 
interchanges between the French and British Premiers and 
Colonel House at the latter’s headquarters on Sunday the 27th, 
Signor Orlando not yet having arrived. 

The continuous series of conversations began on Tuesday the 
29th with a meeting of the Premiers and Foreign Secretaries in 
M. Pichon’s room at the Quai d’Orsay, where the statesmen sat 
‘in a semicircle around the great flat-topped desk in front of the 
fireplace’.^® On the 30th there was a morning meeting of the 
Premiers and Colonel House in M. Clemenceau’s room at the 
Ministry of War, and in the afternoon a full meeting of Premiers 
and Foreign Secretaries at the Qjuai d’Orsay, when Signor 
Orlando was present for the first time. 

From 31st October to 4th November, except on Sunday 3rd 
November, there were formal meetings at Versailles each after- 
noon. It was during this period that the Premiers and Colonel 
House most definitely functioned as a steering committee, meeting 
daily in the mornings in Paris before going out to Versailles for 
the afternoon meetings. There being no Versailles meeting on 
the Sunday, the Premiers then met in the afternoon. For these 
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meetings the Premiers used either the residence of Colonel House 
or M. Clemenceau’s room at the Ministry of War, 

Unlike the later Council of Four, they met for the purpose of 
guiding the deliberations of a larger and more formal body, ‘The 
three Prime Ministers, Marshal Foch and myself met this morn- 
ing,’ cabled House to Washington on 31st October, ‘and practi- 
cally agreed upon terms for the armistice with Austria in order 
that we might facilitate matters when we met at Versailles this 
afternoon.’^® It was agreed among the Premiers at the outset 
that no matter should be raised at Versailles in formed session 
until a decision on the main principles involved had been arrived 
at by the steering committee, and this procedure was adhered to 
except in the case of the proposed naval terms which, being 
brought up before the Supreme War Council while the Premiers 
had not yet arrived at an understanding on the subject, had to 
be referred back again. Decisions arrived at during the mornings 
in Paris were usually submitted for ratification in the afternoons 
at Versailles. This latter procesS was, however, somewhat of a 
formality and was in some instances dispensed with. When Lord 
Milner, who replaced Mr, Lloyd George at the last Versailles 
meeting, referred to the fact that certain decisions of the inner 
group had not been formally ratified, M. Clemenceau observed 
bluntly: ‘The Supreme War Council met this morning find passed 
upon those questions. Whenever the Prime Ministers and Col, 
House meet the Supreme War Council meets, and what we do 
is final.’^* 

The Versailles meetings were held in a large room at the 
Hotel Trianon, where the numerous delegates and military and 
naval representatives conversed across a wide table that extended 
down the length of the room. M. Clemenceau sat at the middle 
on one side with Colonel House directly opposite. Pomp and 
ceremony were lacking, and there was a business-like atmosphere. 
M, Terrail has given the following description: ‘Les civils descen- 
daient de leur automobile en veston sous leur pardcssus, et en 
chapeau rond, quelquefois en chapeau mou: les militaires en 
tenue de campagne. Et dans la salle du Conseil le ton d’un debat 
d’affaires. Un auditeur aurait cm assister a la seance du conseil 
d’administration d’une compagnie privee,’^® 

The work of these Inter-Allied Conferences at Paris and 
"Versailles may be summarized under these heads: (i) drafting 
military and naval armistice terms; (ii) agreement upon the 
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political basis for the making of the peace settlement; (iii) dis- 
cussion of plans for the further prosecution of the war in the 
event of an enemy refusal to accept the terms offered. All these 
different problems had constantly to be borne in mind, and it is 
broadly true to say that they were treated simultaneously. There 
was no plan of any kind for division of labour, either between 
the different informal gathering (i.e., between Premiers and the 
Council of Premiers and Foreign Secretaries) or between them 
and the formal Supreme War Council. 

The extent to which Japan and the Lesser European Allies 
should be associated with these discussions, and the manner of 
their association, were important issues which arose when the 
second Armistice session of the Supreme War Council was about 
to begin, and were discussed by the Premiers and Foreign Secre- 
taries in M. Pichon’s room on 29th October. There were two 
distinct types of war-time precedent for such association. On the 
one hand there was the precedent established by the holding of 
a formal Inter-Allied Conference in 1917. Such a gathering could 
not be summoned amid the rush of events in the autumn of 1918, 
even had there been any inclination on the part of the leading 
statesmen of the Great Powers to follow such a procedure at this 
juncture. There was, on the other hand, the informal precedent 
that had been established by the calling in of representatives of 
the Lesser Allies for special consultations when necessary. Thus 
M. Venizelos, who was very active behind the scenes during the 
closing stages of the conflict, was present at the meeting of the 
Supreme War Council at Versailles on ist December 1917 to 
report on the situation in Greece.^® 

Belgium and Japan appear to have taken the lead in asking 
to be allowed to send delegates to participate in the Armistice 
discussions. A Belgian request for representation was apparently 
made at the close of the consultations of early October and con- 
sidered by the Premiers, etc., on the afternoon of the 9th, it being 
then provisionally decided not to add a Belgian delegate to the 
Supreme War Council, but to permit one to attend when Belgian 
questions were being discussed. Japan having also asked to be 
allowed to participate, the general question was discussed at 
length on 29th October. 1® 

M. Pichon suggested that Belgium had a right to be consulted; 
but it was pointed out that all the arguments in favour of the'-’ 
participation of Belgium would seem to apply equally to Serbia 
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and Greece. Various suggestions were then put forward as means 
of deciding as to which .States should be allowed to send delegates. 
M. Pichon favoured the extension of the right of participation 
to all invaded countries, but, as Mr. Balfour pointed out, such a 
test would allow the inclusion of Montenegro while excluding 
Great Britain were she not already among the members of the 
Supreme War Council. 

Mr. Lloyd George wanted to invite all those States which had 
made heavy sacrifices for the Allied cause and though it was 
obvious that such a test might be difficult to apply in practice, 
it was the basis of the solution adopted. This was that Japan and 
Belgium having asked for representation should be allowed to 
send delegates and that other States which had suffered severely 
or had made great sacrifices (such as Serbia and Greece) should 
also be allowed to do so on request. 

Mr. Lloyd George’s original suggestion was that delegates from 
these States need not be present for the whole of the discussions, 
but that they should be represented when questions which affected 
them were being discussed. This formula was later to be applied, 
at least in theory, to the Peace Conference itself. Actually the 
participation of the delegates from the minor States at Versailles 
does not seem to have been governed by any such formula, for 
most of them were present throughout the formal sessions. The 
States a vailing themselves of the opportunity to send deleg^es 
were Ja^n, Belgium, Swlbia, ^Greece and Portugal. Belgium 
wa s spe cia.lly fa voure d in th at "her^ elegatej M. Hymans, 
was~cmled into conference mth the Premiers and Colonel 
House on the afternoon of Sunday, 3rd November. Strangely 
enough, M. Matsui, the Japanese representative, afterwards 
denied before the Council of Ten that he had been present 
at any meeting at which the Fourteen Points had been 
discussed.^® 

The procedure followed in the drafting of the military and 
naval terms of the various Armistice agreements, and the manner 
of their conclusion, is of some interest, and throws light upon the 
working of the Inter-Allied organization at this period. The 
rapid Bulgarian collapse took the Allied statesmen by surprise, 
and the Supreme War Cotmcil was not in session at the time. 
M. Clemenceau took the initiative on 27th September®® by asking 
^■flie G.O.C. on the Balkan Front, Franchet d’Esperey, to forward 
his views on the military position; but this move came too late 
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to produce any central control of the situation, and on 29th Sep- 
tember the Bulgarians accepted terms drafted by d’Esperey on 
his own responsibility. Thus the details of the first of the four 
Armistices were arranged on the spot. 

When news of the Turkish moves preparatory to a request for 
an armistice leaked out, however, the October consultations 
between the Allied Premiers were in progress, and the mattei 
was therefore threshed out at Versailles and Paris. It was agreed, 
apparently without question, that the Turkish request should be 
granted on suitable terms, and a draft of such terms, which had 
been approved by the British War Cabinet, was laid before the 
Premiers by Mr. Lloyd George. This was then referred to the 
military experts for emendation, subsequently becoming, with 
slight modifications, the official draft. After the Premiers had 
dispersed to their respective countries, following the ending of 
their conversations on 9th October, there was a violent dispute 
between London and Paris as to which Allied commander in the 
Mediterranean was to receive the Turkish envoys, but the Turks 
themselves proceeded by sending General Townshend, who had 
been their prisoner since the surrender of Kut, to Admiral 
Calthorpe at Mudros, where he arrived on 20th October. The 
Admiral cabled to London for instructions and was told to inform 
the Turk^ that he was empowered to deal with the negotiation 
and the signing of an armistice.*® There was a further acri- 
monious Anglo-French wrangle on the subject at the meeting of 
the Premiers and Foreign Secretaries on the afternoon of 30th 
October, but, as Mr. Lloyd George pointed out, their discussion 
could hardly affect the situation, for the Armistice with Turkey 
was being arranged even while they were speaking. The Mudros 
agreement was actually signed on 30th October. 

On the afternoon of 30th October Signor Orlando reported in 
Paris that an Austrian approach had been made to General Diaz, 
who had refused to treat except with a properly accredited envoy 
after receiving instructions from Rome.*® Mr. Lloyd George and 
M. Clemenceau were, however, very anxious that no unnecessary 
rebuff should be administered to the Austrians, whom they wished 
to clear from their path so that they might go forward against 
Germany. The armistice terms for Austria were drafted by 
experts in Paris, the naval section being examined by the Allied 
Naval Council. The terms in general were approved with modiff 
cations by the Premiers and Colonel House on the morning of 
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31st October. That afternoon they were formally approved by 
the Supreme War Council. 

It was agreed that General Diaz should act on behalf of the 
Allied and Associated Governments in receiving accredited repre- 
sentatives of the Austrian High Command and in communicating 
to them the terms approved. The Italian Government was to 
act on behalf of the Supreme War Council in transmitting the 
terms and this decision to Diaz.** The position with regard to 
Austria was further considered by the Premiers and Colonel House 
on the morning of 2nd November, and after consultation with 
the military authorities it was decided to give Austria until mid- 
night on tlie following day to accept the terms.*® The statesmen 
assembled in Paris were closely watching the Austrian situation 
in order to obtain some idea of the probable German reaction to 
stiff military terms. The Armistice with Austria was act ually 
sig ned on Sunday , 3r d Novemb er, at Villa Giust i. 

The preparation ofthe terms .of the Armistice with Germany 
being inevitably a much more important matter, the procedure 
adopted is therefore of greater interest, and concerning that 
procedure two points must be noted. In the first place, the 
important issue as to whether there should be any terms for the 
German armies and fleet, short of unconditional surrender, does 
not appear to have been at any time definitely beforfe either the 
Supreme War Council or its steering committee. At the start of 
the negotiations the political chiefs seem to have regarded the 
question as one entirely milit2uy and therefore one to be dealt 
with in the main by the military chiefs themselves, the only serious 
attempt from the political side to prevent the arrangement of a 
truce and to ensiure the unconditional surrender of the Germans 
being made by M. Poincare, President of the French Republic. 
M. Clemenceau checked this move by sheltering himself behind 
his military advisers and threatening resignation.*® Among the 
military. General Pershing was in favour of refusing to grant any 
terms to the Germans, but he did not express this opinion when 
the military leaders were called into conference by Marshal Foch, 
taking the not unreasonable view that the issue as to whether 
there should be an armistice of any kind was one to be settled 
first by the political leaders. He afterwards did put his own ideas 
on the subject in the form of a letter which he handed to Colonel 
"House on 30th October for presentation to the Supreme War 
Council, while at the same time he cabled the substance Jo 
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Washington. But this move came too late. Colonel House, in 
conversation with the General’s aide-de-camp, mentioned that he 
had rfiown the letter to Mr. Lloyd George and M. Clemenceau, 
but that the question was piurely political and that all the Prime 
Ministers were in favour of an armistice.®^ If Colonel House was 
correctly interpreting the attitude of the Premiers, they had 
obviously shifted their ground. 

The second noteworthy feature of the preparation of the 
German terms was the fact that there was never any definite 
decision by the Supreme War Council or its inner conamittee as 
to the procedure to be followed. One very obvious method was 
to use the machinery already in existence and submit the military 
issue to the Permanent Military Representatives. This was indeed 
the first mode of approach. On 5th and 6th October the French, 
British, and Italian Premiers, acting as an inner committee, 
discussed the necessary bases of any suspension of hostilities and 
decided upon certain leading principles, which involved the 
withdraw'al of German forces behind the Rhine without any 
occupation of German territory by Allied troops, and the cessation 
of the submarine blockade %vithout the lifting of the blockade of 
Germany. On 7th October the question was referred to the 
Permanent Military Representatives, who were to meet and dis- 
cuss it in the light of the guidance given. They did meet, as 
instructed, on 8th October, and drew up a joint opinion, which 
they submitted to the Premiers. This expressed the view that 
disarmament of the enemy was essential and that guarantees 
should be sought by a demand for the handing over of certain 
fortresses. Bliss was unable to be present at the meeting of the 
8th owing to indisposition, and, when afterwards asked to adhere 
to the joint opinion, refused to do so. This refusal was based 
upon a procedural ^rather than a military objection, for his 
attitude seems to have been that, since the leading principles had 
been drawn up without American participation, he could not act 
without instructions from 'iVashington.®® The difficulties bound 
to arise in a crisis while the United States of America had no 
political representative of eminence in Paris are here illustrated. 
The refusal of General Bliss to co-operate does, however, rather 
weaken the force of his criticism that hereafter the normal 
machinery of the Supreme War Coimcil was not permitted to 
function. • 

That there is substance in this criticism is nevertheless true. 
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There was no military team-work after this opening. Ministers 
‘called from time to time for such assistance and advice as they 
desired’, and the final terms were ‘in no sense the result of the 
efforts of any duly appointed body’.®® The change of procedure 
may have been due largely to French initiative and the inter- 
vention of Marshal Foch, who without invitation put forward 
his own proposals on 8th October and expounded them to the 
Premiers on the following day.®® He urged the advance of the 
Allied armies to the Rhine and the holding of vital bridge-heads 
across the river. The statesmen departed after the conclusion of 
the October session of the Supreme War Council without coming 
to any decision on the subject, but the permitted intervention of 
the Generalissimo and the serious attention given to his views 
may be said to have established a precedent. On the eve of the 
resumption of the Inter-Allied cousultations in Paris and Ver- 
sailles, after President Wilson had officially passed on the German 
request for a truce to his European associates, M. Clemenceau, 
with, or without the approval* of the Allied Governments,®^ 
requested Foch to prepare, in readiness for the coming discussions, 
a complete draft of terms based upon his earlier suggestions of 
8th October, 

At this stage there was a rather formal consultation of the 
Commanders-in-Chief of the three Allied armies a* Senlis on 
25th October, Generals Petain, Haig and Pershing attending. 
This meeting was arranged very hurriedly, for the Belgian Chief- 
of-Staff was unable to arrive in time.®® Marshal Foch expressed 
to his military colleagues his own views in general, but did not 
present any draft, afterwards inviting them to state their opinions. 
No attempt was made to draw up a considered joint opinion of 
the Commanders-in-Chief for presentation to the Supreme War 
Council. On the day following the Senlis Conference Foch sent 
in to M. Clemenceau a draft that was entirely his own, and this 
became the basis for the military side of the November discussions. 
The final military terms as approved by the Council and presented 
to the Germans were substantially the same as this Foch draft. 

The procedure followed in the preparation of the naval terms 
was rather different, for in this sphere there was some form of 
collective work. Naval experts were indeed associated with the 
military in the meeting of 8th October and the joint opinion 
which it produced, but the naval side of the Armistice was, in 
the main, the concern of the Allied Naval Council, composed of 
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admirals representing the navies of the Great Powers, which 
met in Paris or at Versailles while the Supreme War Council 
was in session. Foch did invite Admiral de Bon to Senlis, and 
naval terms were included in the draft which the Marshal pre- 
sented, but his intrusion into this sphere was not successful. The 
draft which formed the basis of the naval discussions was drawn 
up by the Board of Admiralty in London on i6th October and 
approved by the British Cabinet after a very lengthy meeting 
on 2 1 St October. It came before the Naval Council when it met 
more or less informally in Paris during the morning and afternoon 
of Monday, 28th October.®® 

The crux of the whole discussion was the demand of the 
Admiralty for the surrender of a specified number of German 
surface ships, and no agreement was reached that day. On the 
afternoon of the following day, 29th October, a more formal 
meeting of the Council was held, and the British draft was even- 
tually endorsed with but slight modifications. The steering 
committee of the Supreme War Council had, however, already 
come to the conclusion that the demand for the surrender of 
Get man ships must be modified, and at a meeting of Premiers 
on the morning of ist November Mr. Lloyd George put forward 
the compromise suggestion that, while battle-cruisers should be 
surrendered, battleships might be interned. The Allied Naval 
Council, however, meeting at Versailles that afternoon, refused 
to revise the draft already approved. The issue was then taken 
out of the hands of the Admirals, and the eventual compromise, 
by which the battle-cruisers as well as the battleships were to be 
interned, was arrived at by the Premiers on the afternoon of 3rd 
November and on the following morning. 

The political background of the Armistice negotiations is of 
some importance as providing the only approach to agreement 
concerning the basis for the later Peace Conference. The Bul- 
garian and Turkish Armistices had no political background, for 
the former was arranged without any diplomatic preliminaries, 
and, though the Turks did approach President Wilson, no answer 
was returned to them. With Austria the situation was slightly 
different, for Vienna engaged in diplomatic exchanges with 
^Vashington. Before these could be completed, however, the 
military situation compelled the immediate approach to General 
Diaz already referred to. In the case of Germany only were thd 
diplomatic approaches to the Armistice completed. 
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During the early stages of the exchange of Notes between 
Germany and America the Allies as a whole were not officially 
concerned. The text of the first Note sent from the State Depart- 
ment in reply to the German request for an armistice was, 
however, formally communicated to the statesmen then assembled 
in Paris, and it was considered by the Premiers on gth October.®* 
It did not necessarily invite any reply from the Allies at this 
stage, but Mr. Lloyd George held that complete silence would 
seem to indicate complete assent, and he brought forward a draft 
of comment to be sent to Washington. This, substantially tlie 
same as the communication actually sent, raised no objection to 
the idea of an armistice, or to the suggestion in the background 
that it should be a preliminary to peace negotiations on the basis 
of the Wilsonian programme.®® This political issue was not 
forced at the time because the military situation seemed to be 
of ^ramount importance. 

\,^On 23rd October President Wilson officially placed the German 
request for an armistice before the Allies, and they had to take 
note of the important fact that the Berlin Government had 
expressly stated that the suspension of the fighting was to be 
followed by negotiatio^. 4 eading to a peace in harmony wj^ the 
Fourteen Points, etc.^t was indeed argued by M. Pichon at a 
meeting of the Council of Premiers and Foreign Secretaries that 
the political aspect could be ignored: ‘ We can say to Germ any 
that we are only stating the terms of an armistice , not terms of 
peace.’®** i'he British representatives suggested, however, that it 
was impossible to separate the different portions of the corre- 
spondence that had passed between the United States and 
Germany. Silence would appear to mean consent. This view 
prevailed, and the Wilsonian Points then became the main theme 
of the discussions of the inner group at Paris during the closing 
days of October and the early days of November. 

The European Premiers naturally desired some more precise 
definit ion of the American ^p rogramme, and this was provided 
by the C obb-Li^mann Docume nt placed by Colonel House 
before the steering committee. T!liese interpretations,’ wrote 
House afterwards, ‘were on the table day after day.’®’ They 
were, unfortunately, never communicated to the Germans, who, 
nevertheless, had only themselves to blame for refraining of set 
purpose from requesting a definition. The Document was sent 
by Colonel House to President Wilson on 29th October, and the 
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President replied on 30th, approving it satisfactory inter- 
pretation of the principles involved’!^ The fact that Wilson and 
House allowed the Germans to remain in ignorance of the exis- 
tence of this explanatory statement suggests that they regarded 
the diplomatic issue as being primarily one between the United 
States and the other Allies. 

The Allies were not disposed to accept the Wilsonian pro- 
gramme as it stood, and Mi. Lloyd George produced a British 
draft of a Memorandum of Reservation at a meeting of the 
Premiers and Colonel House (without Signor Orlando) on the 
morning of 30th October.*® At the full meeting of Premiers and 
Foreign Secretaries on the afternoon of the same day there was 
an agreement to take this British draft as a basis for discussion.*® 
In a slightly revised form this was read by Clemenceau to the 
formal meeting at Versailles on the afternoon of ist November,** 
but not finally adopted on this occasion. There were further 
discussions by the Premiers and Colonel House on the afternoon 
of Sunday, 3rd November, M. Hymans being called in, and on 
the morning of 4th November when the Memorandum of Reserva- 
tion was approved in its final form. This wording was formally 
sanctioned by the closing meeting of the Supreme War Council 
session that eifternoon.*® At 4 p.m. Colonel House cabled the 
text of the Memorandum to the State Department at Washington, 
and it was incorporated in the final Lansing Note to Germany 
dated 5th November.** 

The procedure followed in the final exchanges with the 
Germans is of some importance. There had indeed been some 
discussion as to the manner of presenting the terms for an armistice 
as early as 29th October at the meeting of Premiers and Foreign 
Secretaries.** On that occasion M. Clemenceau favoured the 
transmission of the military terms as well as the political basis 
via President Wilson, but the suggestion was opposed by Mr. 
Lloyd George, who contended that terms thus forwarded would 
be more or less publicly stated, and that there would be no 
possibility of give and take. M. Clemenceau objected to any 
procedure which might involve Marshal Foch in issuing an invita- 
tion to the Germans, and so it was agreed that President Wilson 
should simply inform the Germans of the necessity of approaching 
the Generalissimo if they wished to receive the military terms. 
These were not to be made public before acceptance. 

In his cable of 4th November Colonel House not only forwarded 
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the text of the Memorandum, but repeated the details of the agreed 
procedure to be followed in the negotiations with the Germans. 
‘In order that there may be no misunderstanding,’ ran the cable, 
‘I venture to repeat the procedure agreed upon for the handling 
of the armistice negotiations with Germany. . . . The President 
is expected to proceed as follows. . . .’ Wilson was to forward to 
the Germans ‘the memorandum of observations by the Allied 
Governments on the correspondence which has passed between 
the President and the German Government’,*® and at the same 
time he was to intimate the willingness of the Allied and Asso- 
ciated Governments to agree to a suspension of hostilities on 
suitable terms, but he was not himself to present those terms. 
Instead the Germans were, if after the receipt of the American 
Note they still desired a truce, to send envoys to meet Marshal 
Foch and Admiral Wemyss, who would be empowered to deal 
with them. 

This duality of procedure tended to dissociate the political basis 
of the Armistice from the military and naval terms and has thus 
aroused much controversy as to the exact nature of the agreement 
entered into on i ith November. At Rethondes in the early hours 
of that day Herr Erzberger and his colleagues, together with 
Foch and Wemyss, signed an agreement of a purely military 
nature, and no political basis entered into the discussion. No 
political agreement between the AUies and Germany was signed 
at any stage of the proceedings. The Lansing Note, which 
embodied the political basis, was in form simply a unilateral 
declaration made by the State Department at Washington with 
the approval of the Allies as a whole. Yet, since this unilateral 
declaration was accompanied by an invitation to apply for 
armistice terms, the Germans, by accepting this invitation, would 
seem to have indicated approved of the terms of the Note. On 
their side also the Allied and Associated Powers, in view of the' 
German acceptance of their invitation, would appear to have 
been morally, if not legally, boimd to act in accordance with the 
decleiration that accompanied it. 



CHAPTER III 


FROM ARMISTICE TO CONFERENCE (I) 

The importance of the interval between th e signing of the 
Armistice of early and the op ening of the Pe ace 

in early JarmaTy has been rightly emphasized/ first, 
becausTof its length, which was almost one third of the total 
period fi'om the end of the fighting to the conclusion of the 
Versailles Treaty; and, secondly, because it was the period when 
procedure was in a state of complete fluidity. It was a time of 
intense diplomatic activity, but of very little tangible progress, 
preparation for the Conference being combined with complete 
uncertainty as to the exact point at which it was to take charge 
of the peace negotiations and, consequently, as to its real nature 
when it should do so. While all the plans put forward during 
these weeks were concerned with processes leading to a general 
peace setdement, there were wide differences of view as to the 
various stages involved. What was referred to in these proposals 
as the forthcoming Conference or Congress was to be, though 
perhaps die most important, only one of several stages, another 
of which might be the conclusion of a preliminary treaty with 
Germany. The varying use of the words ‘Conference’ and 
‘Congress’ was itself an indication of the imcertainty that 
existed. 

‘There is no essential diflference between a Congress and a 
Conference,’ wrote Sir E. Satow in one of the handbooks prepared 
by the British Foreign Office, ‘but the former term is more 
fi'equently applied to assemblies of plenipotentiaries for the pur- 
pose of concluding peace and is regarded as implying a specially 
important occasion.’^ Those using the word ‘Congress’ in the 
closing weeks of 1918 did so more specifically to denote an 
assembly in which enemy delegates would participate, and in 
November preparations were for the eventual meeting of such a 
body. In December, on the contrary, all preparation was for 
a ‘Conference’ of Allied and Associated Powers only, and this 
change of direction, dating officially from the London meetings 
of the Premiers, causes the period from iith November to i2tK 
January to fall natiurally into two divisions. The first of these. 
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during which a Congress was the end in view, will be treated in 
this chapter. 

The holding of such a gathering, in which enemy delegates 
would participate, depended upon the prior arrangement of a 
preliminary treaty (or treaties) of peace, and the idea of such 
preliminaries was inextricably interwoven with all the various 
conceptions as to procedure that were present in the minds of 
statesmen during the greater part of the process of peace-making. 
Only at times, as in November and February, was it dominant, 
but it was always present in the background until it faded out 
imperceptibly in April, leaving, however, some traces behind. In 
the handbook already mentioned Sir E. Satow pointed out that 
any formal assembly for the making of a general settlement after 
a war was usually preceded by a preliminary treaty, and that 
entry into formal discussion without such an introduction might 
be unwise.® That this was the general Foreign Office view we 
know from two papers which ^Ir. D. H. Miller has reprinted. 
One of these, undated, is assigned to 1917 by Miller; the second 
paper was issued just a month before the Armistice.* Both papers 
contemplated the settlement, with Germany at least, of all funda- 
mental issues arising from the war as a desirable preliminary to 
the meeting of a Peace Congress. The second document put 
forward a plan for peace preliminaries with Gefmany and 
emphasized the fact that upon a satisfactory settlement of such 
preliminaries must depend enemy participation in the projected 
Congress, while the earlier paper pointed out the advantages of a 
definite treaty of peace that would facilitate demobilization. 

While, however, the idea of a preliminary treaty was to play 
such an important part behind the scenes before and during the 
Peace Conference of 1919, many of those responsible for guiding 
affairs at this time were far from clear on the subject. The 
common phrase, ‘Preliminary Treaty of Peace’, was itself rather 
misleading, since, as was later pointed out in a Memorandum 
from the British Foreign Office, ‘a state of belligerency cannot 
be brought to an end more than once’.® It is necessary, therefore, 
at the outset to clarify the position. Though we refer loosely to 
a preliminary peace, we have in mind a treaty that would have 
been preliminary, while the peace that it brought with it would 
have been final, at least in the sense that it could only have been 
broken by a further declaration of war. Later negotiations would 
hfive been for the purpose of working out details, and in thfse 
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the ex-enemy States might have expected to participate. They 
would have led not to a further treaty of peace, but to a definitive 
treaty, an ‘Acte Final’ or ‘Acte Genial’. 

Any approach to the task of peace-making by means of a 
preliminary treaty depended upon the giving of priority, first, 
to the settlement with Germany, and, secondly, to the considera- 
tion of the more fundamental parts of that settlement. There 
was indeed a strong and general tendency to concentrate upon 
issues affecting Germany, in spite of vigorous Italian opposition, 
but priority for the consideration of the fundamental problems 
that would have to be settled before any treaty of peace could 
be concluded was not secured until it was too late. 

Various attempts were made to enumerate such problems, both 
before and after the opening of the Paris Conference, and there 
was a very definite similarity between all of these. Ten years 
later Colonel House wrote a Memorandum giving from memory 
his own views on the subject in the autumn of 1918, when he 
appears to have had in mind four items for a preliminary treaty: 
{a) Military, naval, and air clauses; {b) Reparations (a fixed sum 
to be named) ; (e) German frontiers (‘drawn with a broad sweep 
with provision for later adjustment’); (d) ‘A general but specific 
commitment regarding an association of nations.’® With the 
possible exception of the fourth point the views of House may be 
regarded as typical. 

Priority for such items as these, concerning mainly the Great 
Powers alone, was hindered in the first place by the constant 
pressure from other States, such as the British Dominions, desiring 
an early realization of their own aims (e.g., in the colonial sphere). 
The attitude of President Wilson, who wished to include a scheme 
for a League of Nations in whatever treaty might be concluded, 
was an important factor, and there was also the natural reluctance 
of the Great Powers to come to grips with problems that might 
divide them, resulting in a tendency to turn for the moment to 
matters of lesser import. Mr. Lloyd George has written of the 
early stages of the Conference itself: ‘We were all feeling our 
way, and I had a sense that we were each of us trying to size 
up our colleagues, reconnoitring their respective positions, ascer- 
taining their aims and how they stood in rderence to the desiderata 
in which each of them was most deeply interested and involved.”' 

It will be apparent that, unless a preliminary treaty could be 
arranged quickly, it might never materialize, for delay concermng 
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fundamental issues would enable the settlement of other matters 
to catch up, as indeed actually happened. For this reason the 
most favourable opportunity presented itself immediately after 
the Armistice and before the meeting of any formal assembly. 
The Foim Great Powers which had arranged the Armistices had 
at their command the necessary machinery for the preparation 
of a treaty of peace with Germany in the Supreme War Council, 
expanded as’it had been during the Armistice Session to include 
States such as Japan and Belgium, together with the inner steering 
committee of Premiers, or Premiers and Foreign Secretaries. 
T 1 paraitrait done indispensable que les Premiers Ministres et les 
Ministres des Affaires etrangeres dcs quatre grandes Puissances 
se reunissent prealablement a Versailles pour arreter entre eux 
les affaires que le Congr^is aura a trailer (e’est-a-dire les Pr^- 
liminaires de Paix).’ Thus suggested the French draft of 2ist 
November.® Colonel House also had the procedure of the 
Armistice period in mind, for in his cable of 14th November he 
informed President Wilson that, while there were doubts as to 
the wisdom of the latter’s participation in the formal Congress, 
every one wanted him to come over for the preliminary discussions, 
adding, Tt is at these meetings that peace terms will be worked 
out and determined, just as the informal conferences determined 
the German and Austrian Armistices.’ ® » 

In the agreement among the Allies to accept the Wilsonian 
Fourteen Points, etc., subject to limitations set forth in the 
Memorandum of Reservation forwarded to Washington on 4th 
November and accepted by the President, might have been found 
the basis for a preliminary treaty with Germany. America, with 
armies almost intact and economic power so overwhelming, was 
in a strong position for pushing forward the Wilsonian programme. 
Yet there was no early move. 

The complete failime of American diplomacy to follow up its 
November success by securing the early embodiment and further 
elucidation of the Fourteen Points, etc., in a treaty of peace is 
one of the a mazin g feature s of this post-Armistice period. President 
Wilson could at this stage have challenged more vigorously, and 
with greater chances of success than were his in March 1919, the 
opposing French conception of settlement that was, perhaps, to 
be found in the actual military terms of the Armistice. Yet 
"immediately after the dispatch of the Lansing Note on 5th 
November, the initiative was abandoned to the French, who put 
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forward the Allied Declaration of January 1917 as a basis for 
settlement alternative to the Wilsonian.^® 

American inaction during this critical period is more easily 
understood if various factors governing the President’s policy are 
borne in mind. In the first place he was by no means disposed 
to favour the use of the November machinery and procedure for 
the further purpose of arranging an early peace, his general 
attitude being one of the main reasons why the combination of 
informal steering committee with formal Supreme Council was 
not continued. Secondly, he does not seem to have considered 
time to be of vital importance, for on the eve of the Armistice 
he was cabling a suggestion to Colonel House that it was desirable 
to wait for the establishment of settled Governments in central 
Europe before any negotiations were begun. Thirdly, the pro- 
cedure for the ratification of treaties laid down in the American 
Constitution, and his realization of the delaying power of the 
opposition in the Senate, caused him to desire that there should 
be one treaty only, final and comprehensive. Fourthly, his whole- 
hearted devotion to the establishment of a League of Nations 
both absorbed his energies to the exclusion of almost everything 
else and also made a leisurely approach to a settlement inevitable. 
Finally, there was the President’s desire to come to Europe in 
person. 

This Wilsonian determination, made clear in a cable dispatched 
on 14th November and reluctantly accepted as unalterable by 
Colonel House in Paris and Mr. Lansing at home, threatened to 
raise important issues affecting the structure and conduct of the 
Peace Conference. His position as Head of State as well as Chief 
Minister might make his collaboration on equal terms with the 
European Premiers rather difficult, and his coming might open 
the way for the participation of other Heads of States, as at 
Vienna. M. Clemenceau was very much afraid of this in view 
of the ambitions and policies of President Poincare. ‘To admit one 
Chief of State without admitting all,’ said the French Premier, 
‘seems to me an impossibility.’ President Wilson’s assumption 
that he would be asked to preside over the Conference, also made 
clear in the cable of 14th November, threatened that French 
control of procedure which M. Clemenceau hoped to wield from 
the chair. 

It was partly because of these threatened complications and 
also because, as Mr. Frank Cobb explained in a confidential 
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memorandum, the moment the President sat in person with 
Premiers and Foreign Secretaries he would lose ‘all Llie power 
that comes from distance and detachment’,^* that Colonel House 
and others endeavoured to persuade him not to participate in 
any formal negotiations. Mr. D. H. Miller did, indeed, suggest 
that a solution of one difficulty might be provided by the creation 
of a special office of Honorary President for Wilson, but this idea 
was not taken up.*® The President was very much opposed to 
all suggestions that he should ‘try to steer from the outside’, and 
expressed something like resentment in his messages to Colonel 
House. He declared: ‘I play the same part in our Government 
as the Prime Ministers play in theirs, the fact that I am head 
of the State is of no practical importance.’** The Colonel was 
insistent that, in any case, his chief should announce his decision, 
since, in the meantime, all was ‘being held in abeyance’,*’ and 
on 1 8th November, he cabled to point out the growing urgency 
of the matter. There was, he sajd, a definite tendency on the 
European side to postpone the whole process of peace-making, 
and he concluded: ‘The sooner you announce your purpose of 
sailing on 3rd December the better. Until then no plans can 
be made.’*® 

A public announcement of the President’s intendons was made 
from Washington and cabled to Paris on 19th November. It was 
definitely stated that Wilson was shortly to sail for Europe, but 
the extent of his participation in the forthcoming negotiations 
was left undefined. The wording of the announcement indicated 
the general fluidity of ideas as to procedure at the time. The 
President was coming, it was stated, ‘for the purpose of taking 
part in the discussions and the settlement of the main features of 
the Treaty of Peace’. He would, however, not necessarily remain 
‘throughout the sessions of the formal Peace Conference’.** In 
the covering message to Colonel House, there was an indication 
of the President’s acceptance of M. Glemenceau’s claim to 
the chair. 

Whatever views may be expressed concerning the general 
wisdom or unwisdom of the President’s decision to come to 
Europe, none can doubt that it prevented any American initiative 
during the month following the Armistice and was an important 
factor delaying any approach to a settlement. Indeed, had there 
been no other delaying factors, this would in itself have been 
quite sufficient to prevent the early conclusion of a treaty with 
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Germany. The presence of Colonel House as President Wilson’s 
own moullipiece had facilitated the conduct of the negotiations 
leading up to the Armistice, and his continuance in that capacity 
might have enabled the Supreme War Council to follow up with 
a treaty of peace. The moment the President decided to come 
in person, however, the position of his deputy was changed 
completely. All were then agreed, as the evidence plainly shows, 
that neither formal nor informal processes of negotiation could 
begin until after the President’s arrival. Thus the Note which 
M. Jusserand handed to the State Department on 29th November 
referred to ‘the peace preliminaries, which anyway cannot be 
actually determined until after the arrival in Paris of the President 
of the United States’.*® 

There were, of course, other forces tending to delay the con- 
clusion of peace. One characteristic of these November days is 
very obvious, a complete lack of driving power. It would seem 
that the Allied peoples in Europe, from their leaders downwards, 
had strained themselves to the uttermost to gain the final victory 
and then, thinking their position secure, had surrendered them- 
selves to a complete relaxation that made further progress 
impossible for weeks. This was particularly the case in Britain, 
where the sudden and complete abandonment of all war-time 
restraints "at eleven o’clock on the morning of nth November 
foreshadowed the whole comse of European history during the 
next twenty years. For the moment, perhaps, with the German 
warships on their way to Scapa Flow, and all the German 
colonies in Allied occupation, it was a luxury that this country 
could afford. One result of this sudden change of outlook in 
Britain was the plunge into the controversies of domestic politics 
associated witli the general election of December, British statesmen 
being driven by the circumstances connected with the electoral 
contest to talk of the demobilization of our armies rather than to 
face up to the European situation, and in such circumstances 
there could hardly be any definite lead from London until the 
election was over. 

The French seem also to have been in favoiu' of delay, though 
M. Clemenceau at first talked of completing the preliminary 
discussions in three weeks. ‘The coming of President Wilson 
naturally changes some of our plans in preparing for the Con- 
ference,’ he telegraphed to Mr. Lloyd George; ‘it seems to me 
that we cannot begin the work before the President arrives. 
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Besides, I think it is not a bad plan to let the German Revolution 
settle down for a while in order that we may know before pro- 
ceeding what we have before us.’** Before the actual arrival of 
President Wilson, the French Premier was talking of putting oif 
negotiations until January and expressing the view that the 
drafting of a treaty might take a year.*® A message from Colonel 
House to the State Department in Washington, dated 4th 
December, specifically mentioned that, while the British Govern- 
ment would be ready by i6th December, M. Clemenceau thought 
that date much too early.** 

Such initiative as there was during this period immediately 
following the Armistice seems, however, to have been French, 
and it was concerned rather with the planning of the eventual 
Congress than with actually hastening the conclusion of a pre- 
liminary treaty, though this was contemplated as a first step. It 
is necessary to bear in mind the fact that during these weeks the 
Quai d’Orsay was much more concerned with matters of high 
policy than with items of organization and procedure in them- 
selves, these latter being regarded as mere instruments for the 
achievement of objects connected with the former. France took 
the initiative because of her vital interest in Continental affairs 
and because she wanted to make the most of the situation resulting 
from the Allied victory. Her main concerns, overriding all other 
considerations, were the securing of Anglo-American approval 
for her security programme and the cancellation or modification 
of the Treaty of London. It is in this light that we must view 
the plans for the Conference emanating from the Quai d’Orsay 
in the second half of November. 

The detailed ideas of the French diplomatists concerning the 
processes of meiking the peace settlement were first given in a 
tentative and probably semi-official scheme, entitled ‘Sur le 
Congr^s de la Paix’. There were two versions of this, the first 
dated 15th November, and the second, varying very slightly, dated 
2ist November. Neither text was, as far as we know, officially 
commu n icated to any other Government, but, being informally 
circulated in Paris, they were passed on by Colonel House to 
Washington, and, presumably, by other AUied representatives to 
their respective capitals. The French envisaged preliminary and 
informal meetings of the Premiers and Foreign Secretaries of the 
four leading Allied States, as a result of which there would emerge, 
firstly, a preliminary treaty to be dictated to the Germans, and,* 
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secondly, an agreement among the Allies as to the working 
mechanism of the Peace Congress. As a basis for discussions 
leading to such agreement concerning organization and procedure, 
the scheme itself was put forward. As a plan for a Congress 
never to be held it is to some extent irrelevant to a study of the 
origins of the Conference that actually took place, yet in various 
ways it contributed towards the shaping of that Conference. 

It began with an examination of the precedents provided by 
previous Congresses at Vienna (1814-15), Paris (1856), and 
Berlin (1878) , and then set forth four general conclusions resulting 
(a) Some agreement as to a basis for deliberation had preceded 
the holding of each of these earlier assemblies; ( 6 ) the presidency 
and the control of the secretariat had in each case been in the 
hands of the Power acting as host; (c) a small number of delegates 
only had been allotted to each participating State; (d) these 
delegates had usually included the Premier (or Chancellor) 01 
the Foreign Minister. . 

Then in the third section of the scheme were set out, in full, 
sixteen Rules of Procedure, which were afterwards adopted, with 
modifications, to govern the working of the Conference when it 
met in January 1919. It was in this sphere that the Quai d’Orsay 
through its November initiative made its chief contnbution to the 
work of preparation. 

The fourth section provided the first attempt to enumerate 
categories of States to be represented. The inclusion of enemy 
countries was a sign that the idea of a full Congress then governed 
all plans, but had no ultimate significance. The classification of 
Allied States, on the other hand, was not without its bearing on 
the future Conference. There were in the first place the Allies 
concerning whose belligerent status there could be no question 
and whose participation, at least in any formal meetings, was 
assured. These had all been represented at the Conference of 
December 1917, and had also taken part in the negotiations 
leading to the Armistice. They were: the United States, Great 
Britain, France, Italy, Japan, Belgium, Serbia, Greece and 
Portugal. With these were now to be associated the newly 
recognized States of Poland and Czechoslovakia. Montenegio 
was also placed in this group, but her status was at that moment 
becoming very doubtful. Russia and Roumania, the two States 
which had made separate treaties with the enemy, were listed 
for separate treatment, the second version suggesting that an 
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Inter-Allied Committee with Russian advisers might be set up 
to protect Russian interests during the peace negotiations, and 
thus showing quite clearly that direct Russian participation was 
in no way contemplated. 

An attempt was made to distinguish between the belligerents 
proper, listed above, and those countries whose state of war with 
Germany had been purely theoretical. These were: Brazil, China 
and Liberia, together with the seven States of Central America 
(Cuba, Haiti, Guatemala, Nicaragua, Honduras, Panama and 
Costa Rica). Brazil, China and Liberia were to have separate 
membership, but the Central American States, it was suggested, 
should be represented by the United States to avoid overcrowding 
at the Congress. It is to be noted that Siam was not mentioned 
in the draft, though the French afterwards secured for it a place 
at the Conference. The four States of South America which had 
merely broken off diplomatic relations with Germany (Bolivia, 
Ecuador, Peru and Uruguay) jvere not included among the 
Allies as listed here, and their being invited to join in any dis- 
cussions was to depend upon the rules laid down for the partici- 
pation of neutrals. With tliem were linked embryonic States 
such as Finland, which had not yet been accorded recognition. 

The important question of the position to be accoi'ded to the 
British Dominions received its first serious consideration, as far 
as we now know, in these French documents. The first version 
declared definitely against any separate representation for these 
countries, the somewhat doubtful analogy of the States of the 
American Union being quoted in defence of this exclusion, but 
the revised text seemed to allow of some form of participation for 
the Dominions, while suggesting that it be strictly defined. 

The last three sections of the scheme were concerned with the 
agenda for the Congress and, to a very limited extent, with the 
organization to deal with it. With regard to Congress organiza- 
tion there was, indeed, nothing more than a suggestion that 
preparatory commissions composed of plenipotentiaries should be 
established to prepare the ground. The agenda was, on tlie 
contrary, very comprehensively outlined. It was prefaced by four 
basic principles that were to govern its consideration: (a) self- 
determination; {b) minority rights; (c) renunciation of secret and 
sectional treaties; id) inviolability of Allied territory as on ist 
August 1914. As a basis for the discussion of details tlie Fourteen 
Points, although accepted before the Armistice, were now rejectod 
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as being too vague, and the Allied Declaration of loth January 
1917 was put forwaid instead. The agenda was set forth in two 
main divisions: (a) issues arising directly from the war and affect- 
ing the peace settlement proper; (b) matters connected with the 
general reorganization of international relations to follow the 
peace. This clear-cut division foreshadowed a Congress that was 
to pass through two distinct stages, but it was in this sphere of 
the planning of its work that the French scheme had the least 
effect upon the Conference of 1919. 

The one immediately tangible result of the French November 
initiative was in connection with the choice of a meeting-place 
for the Congress or Conference, a matter not actually touched 
upon in the plan outlined above. The efforts of the Quai d’Orsay 
to secure the holding of the meetings in or near Paris were, of 
course, assisted by the fact that the military headquarters of the 
Supreme War Council were already established at Versailles, and 
the part played by France in the military sphere made it almost 
inevitable that, if the negotiations were to be conducted on Allied 
soil, that soil would be French. Certain efforts were made, 
however, to arrange for a neutral meeting-place. Before Colonel 
House left for Europe he and the President had discussed the 
matter and had, it would seem, tentatively agreed upon the 
holding of the Congress in Switzerland, Lausanne being suggested 
as suitable. After his arrival in Europe House seems to have 
put Geneva in place of Lausanne entirely on his own initiative, 
and he and Mr. Lloyd George came to a provisional under- 
standing on the subject.*® The British Foreign Office had sug- 
gested Geneva as early as 1917,** and, according to his own 
account, the Premier now desired a neutral atmosphere.*® Signor 
Orlando appears to have been ready to accept any meeting-place 
that the Americans felt able to approve. 

The question was discussed during an informal conversation 
between M. Clemenceau, Mr. Lloyd George, and Colonel House 
on 29th October, when the Colonel asked the French Premier 
what place he had in mind for the eventuail peace-making and 
received the natural reply: ‘Versailles.’*® Mr. Lloyd George 
countered by referring to his understanding with House concern- 
ing Geneva, and there the matter was left for the moment. The 
Anglo-American understanding was completely broken as a result 
of a surprising change in the President’s attitude reflected in a 
ca!ble of 7th November. In this he went out of his way to attack 
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Switzerland as being ‘saturated with every poisonous element 
and open to every hostile influence’, and, passing over the claims 
of the Netherlands, suggested Versailles.®® This change of attitude 
on the part of Washington was due to a fear that there would 
be inadequate protection for the President in a neutral country, 
whereas in France the United States military and special police 
would be on the spot to ensure his safety.®^ 

Colonel House noted this change of attitude with regret, but 
he had to accept it and to endeavour to persuade his British 
colleagues to approve. To prepare the ground he had an inter- 
view with Lord Northcliffc, which resulted in the appearance in 
the London Times of i ith November of an article putting forward 
the symbolic desirability of Versailles. By 20th November the 
British Government appears to have accepted the idea, for about 
that date Lord Derby, the Ambassador in Paris, indicated his 
Government’s practical acquiescence. By that time the idea of 
a Preliminary Inter-Allied Conference was coming to the fore, 
and the Ambassador intimated that the London Government was 
ready to agree to its being held in Paris. As to the meeting-place 
of the ultimate Congress, the Preliminary Conference must itself 
theoretically decide, but, as Lord Derby pointed out, the choice 
of Paris for the first stage of peace-making would in practice be 
decisive.®® 

The most vital development of these November days was, 
indeed, the evolution of this idea of an Inter-Allied Conference, 
to which Lord Derby referred. By the end of the month the 
holding of the Peace Congress was in reality indefinitely post- 
poned, the idea of an early treaty had receded into the back- 
ground, and all attention was turned towards preparation for a 
meeting of delegates from all Allied States. How did this come 
about? For the complete answer to this question we must await 
publication of all relevant documents, but the main outlines are 
beginning to appear. 

The vital matter was the manner in which the statesmen of 
the Four Great Allied Powers were to consult with the represen- 
tatives of the other Allied States with regard to the peace settle- 
ment, for obviously some such consultation there must be before 
even a preliminary treaty with Germany could be drawn up. 
The precedent of the Armistice discussions suggested that Japan 
and Ae smaller States which had played an effective part in the 
war (Belgium, Serbia, Greece and Portugal) should be in some 
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way associated with the preliminaries, but that other States should 
not be consulted at this stage. The calling in of delegates from 
the five States named woiild have been at the discretion of the 
Four Great Powers. In one way or another, however, during 
November, while the European statesmen were awaiting the 
arrival of President Wilson, there was developed the idea of a 
preliminary, formal gathering of delegates from all the Allied and 
Associated States, who were to be present as of right. 

It is very probable that the precedent of December 1917 had 
some influence in this direction, for on that earlier occasion, not 
only had aU the Allied States been permitted to participate in 
formal sessions, but the Great Powers had learned how such an 
assembly could be controlled, in spite of their previous fears. 
There must, of course, have been considerable pressure from the 
Lesser Allies at this time, and the various Great Pow ers had their 
own reasons for wishing to propitiate particular small States. It 
is reasonable to assume that the.demand of the British Dominions 
for special consideration, backed as was inevitable, even though 
it might be with reluctance, by the Imperial Government, was 
an important factor, and it is perhaps worthy of note that the 
resolution of the London Conference, which was the first official 
declaration of intention to hold a formal Inter-Allied Conference, 
contEiined a special reference to the status of the Dominions. 

The French scheme of 15th and 21st November contemplated 
the purely informal consultation of some of the Lesser Allies by 
the Great Powers during the 2irrangcment of preliminaries, this 
consultation to be at the discretion of the Great Powers; and we 
have, set forth in detail by Mr. D. H. Miller, the reaction of the 
American advance-guard in Paris to this general conception. We 
do not know exactly how far the President or the State Depart- 
ment were influenced by these American views from Paris, but 
they are certainly of interest as showing definite trends at this 
time of fluid ideas. In a Memorandum prepared for Colonel 
House, commenting on the French schemes, Miller emphasized 
the fact that the holding of a full Congress was an essential part 
of the American programme in order to ensure ‘open discussion 
at the Peace Congress between representatives of the Central 
Powers and of those opposed to them of the conditions of peace’. 
This would seem to have ruled out not only a preliminary treaty, 
but also any formal Conference of Allies to precede the Congress. 
Vet Miller went on to suggest that complete agreement among 
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the Allied and Associated Powers was an ‘essential prerequisite’ 
of the whole process of peace-making. This pre-agreement was 
to be arrived at by informal means, but the procedure outlined 
went beyond that contemplated by, the Qpai d’Orsay, for the 
Lesser Allies were to be more definitely associated with it.®® 

The American suggestion was that all States interested in any 
particular question, including of course the Great Powers, who 
were held to be interested in every question, should participate 
informally, but as of right, in any discussion of that question, and 
the procedure to be followed with regard to matters concerning 
Belgium was given by way of example. First would come an 
investigation and discussion of those issues by the representatives 
of the Great Powers and Belgium, leading to an agreement on 
matters of principle. This process would be followed by the 
drawing up of a detailed memorandum, which, after being 
approved by the Great Powers and Belgium, would then be 
submitted for the approval of the.Allied and Associated States as 
a whole. Though Mr. Miller desired all such preliminary con- 
sultation to be informal, the latter part of his suggested procedure 
would seem to go very far towards formality. We may sum up 
by saying that American influence appears to have been opposed 
to any preliminary treaty or any formal preliminary Conference, 
but in favour of (a) the right of interested States to be consulted, 
and ( 6 ) the necessity of securing a preliminary agreement among 
all the Allies. It should be noted, moreover, that the Lesser 
Allies which had not been consulted at the time of the Armistice, 
and which, had the French views prevailed, would not now have 
been consulted, were mainly States of Central and South America, 
which would naturally be championed by the United States. 

It can, at any rate, be aflirmed with reasonable certainty that 
within a fortnight after the Armistice the idea of some kind of 
preliminary Inter-Allied Conference was gaining ground. In his 
message of 20th November, recounting the conversation with 
Lord Derby already mentioned. Colonel House recorded the 
British Ambassador’s belief that the London Government had 
‘definitely accepted the proposal that the Inter-Allied Conference 
should be held in Paris’.®* What shape this confei’ence was to 
take was not clear, but a message from Mr. Balfour to Lord 
Derby, which House referred to in his cable, spoke of the difiiculty 
of changing the meeting-place of the final Congress after the 
experts had gathered in Paris and an elaborate organization had 
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been set up there. Something more than informal consultation 
seems to have been contemplated, and there appears to have been 
an Anglo-French understanding as to the holding of a Conference, 
and also its place of meeting. 

On 29th November Ambassador Jusserand handed to the State 
Department in Washington an official version of the French plan. 
Much of this, as had been the case with the earlier versions, was 
talfpn up with the elaboration of a detailed agenda under the 
same headings as before: (a) War Settlement and ( 6 ) Future 
International Order. A new feature was an outline sketch of an 
organization to deal with it: seven territorial commissions and 
seven general committees. Another change was the rejection of 
the Allied Declaiation of 1917 as a basis equally with the Wil- 
sonian programme and the substitution of a ‘methodical statement 
of the questions to be taken up’ as the only guide. Since, however, 
these portions of the draft had only a negligible influence on the 
actual Conference they claim nc further attention here. 

The feature most important in its bearing upon the Paris 
Conference was the setting forth of the formula that was to be 
adopted in January to govern the participation of the different 
classes of States. As shown in the previous chapter, the basic 
principle of this formula had been brought forward by Mr. Lloyd 
George at the beginning of the Armistice negotiations on 29th 
October,®* and it was that the minor States should be allowed to 
take part only when questions affecting them were under dis- 
cussion. The Jusserand document elaborated this, laying down 
that it should be the right of the ‘Great victorious Powers’ alone 
to be represented at all meetings, while delegates from the other 
Allied and Associated States would be summoned to participate 
in ‘sessions designated for their special affairs’. Delegates from 
neutral States and States in process of formation might be called 
in at the discretion of the Great Powers when the interests of 
such States were at stake. The number of representatives to be 
allotted to the various classes of States was also considered, and 
it was suggested that the Great Powers should have a maximum 
of three, the Lesser Allies two, and neutrals, etc., one only. 

Those who prepared this official document still looked upon 
the conclusion of a preliminary treaty as an essential prelude to 
any formal Conference or Congress. ‘The arrival of President 
Wilson in Paris in the middle of December’ would, it was stated, 
‘enable the Four Great Powers to agree among themselves upon 
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the conditions of the peace preliminaries to be imposed severally 
on the enemy without any discussion with him.' Whatever Anglo- 
French understanding had been arrived at concerning the holding 
of an Inter-Allied Conference, there was no reference to it in the 
text presented by M. Jusserand. A signifieant feature of the 
draft was, however, the proposed exclusion of enemy delegates 
from participation while issues arising from the war were being 
decided. This suggestion would turn the projected Congress into 
an Inter-Allied Conference during its more vital stage, and only 
an agreement to enter upon this stage before the conclusion of 
any preliminary treaty was necessary to produce the Paris Con- 
ference as we know it. In view of the decision arrived at in 
London only a few days after the presentation of this Draft of 
29th November, and in view of the evidence provided by Derby’s 
remarks to House on 20th November, it is reasonable to suppose 
that M. Clemenceau had already, in agreement with Mr. Lloyd 
George, come to think of the Inter»Allied Conference as preceding 
any preliminaries, though the officials of the Quai d’Orsay, 
proceeding on the basis of earlier plans, were not yet fully aware 
of this. 



CHAPTER IV 


FROM ARMISTICE TO CONFERENCE (II) 


French initiative seems to have been at least partly responsible 
for the holding of the meetings of and and 3rd December, usually 
referred to as the London Conference. Apparently it was some- 
where about 15th November that M. Clemenceau telegraphed 
to Mr. Lloyd George suggesting that, pending the arrival of 
President Wilson, they should meet either in Paris or London to 
draw up ‘travaux preparatoires’ on the procedure to be followed. 
M. Clemenceau was having a plan drawn up and he hoped that 
the British Premier would also daborate one, meanwhile he would 
ask Colonel House and Baron Sonnino to do the same, so that 
in two or three days agreement would be reached.^ Mr. Lloyd 
George agreed with the idea of holding such a meeting, but 
wished it to be in London, whither he proceeded to invite the 
Allied statesmen. To Colonel House he wrote: ‘M. Clemenceau 
is coming to London on 1st December, and I earnestly hope you 
will be able to come also, as a number of urgent questions require 
discussion. As I shall not be able to attend any conference in 
Paris before the election of 14th December this is especially 
important. I am inviting Signor Orlando also.’* 

M. Clemenceau and M. Pichon arrived in Britain, accom- 
panied by Marshal Foch and General Weygand, on Saturday, 
30th November, and that same evening there were preliminary 
and informal Franco-British consultations at Downing Street, 
Marshal Foch putting forward the French policy with regard to 
the Rhineland, in the absence of M. Clemenceau through a social 
engagement. Formal and full meetings of tlie Premiers and 
Foreign Secretaries of Great Britain, France, and Italy, with the 
addition of the military, were held on the following Monday and 
Tuesday, 2nd and 3rd December.® 

It was probably the original intention of the French that the 
Allied leaders should meet to arrive at definite decisions concern- 
ing the procedure to be followed in the coming weeks, and they 
may have purposed to bring forward their November Plan as a 
basis for discussion. The meetings as originally planned were, 
however, never held, because there was no American participation. 
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Since President Wilson was about to sail for Europe Colonel 
House was, from the first, not in favour of the holding of any 
such consultations at that juncture, for his own status would have 
been rather uncertain. In the event he was too ill to go to 
London, and America was completely unrepresented. M. 
Clemenceau seems to have come to agree with House, to whom, 
before departing for London, he gave ‘his solemn word of honour 
that he would discuss no question of any importance with George’, 
while expressing the view ‘that the meeting was of no importance’. 
The French Premier also is supposed to have made the further 
surprising statement ‘that he thought that George had asked him 
to come over simply for electioneering purposes’.* 

At the outset it was realized that the absence of any American 
representative altered the whole character of the gathering, and 
it was resolved that Mr. Balfour should acquaint Colonel House 
with all decisions, this being afterwards done through Lord 
Derby. At the conclusion of the proceedings it was decided that 
all decisions, except those of minor importance requiring im- 
mediate action, were to be regarded as provisional and subject 
to the approval of President Wilson. 

In these circumstances there could be little real progress, 
though certain important but tentative arrangements were made. 
There was now for the first time a provisional decision by the 
Great European Powers to summon an Inter-Allied Conference 
before the conclusion of any preliminary treaty, and to hold it on 
French soil. It was also provisionally decided that Japan should 
be admitted to a position of at least theoretical equality with the 
Great European Powers and the United States, this decision 
foreshadowing the Council of Ten. The number of plenipoten- 
tiaries to be chosen by each Great Power was fixed at five. 
There was also a resolution providing that delegates from tlie 
British Dominions and India should attend as additional members 
when questions directly affecting them were under consideration. 
The French general plan for the eventual Congress or Conference 
was, however, not considered at all. 

The question of the agenda for the Conference, when at length 
it should meet, was indirectly affected by preliminary decisions 
of the London session with regard to the proposed trial of the 
ex-Kaiser and the exaction of Reparations from the defeated 
enemy States, issues that were being forced up from below, 
especially during the British election campaign. The British law 
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officers had reported to the Imperial War Cabinet in favour of 
bring ing the ex-Kaiser to trial, and this policy was now endoised 
by the Allied statesmen, but no further action could be taken at 
the moment in the absence of American approval. With regard 
to Reparations there was a preliminary decision to set up a 
commission to report upon the amount the enemy countries could 
reasonably be required to pay and the methods by which payment 
was to be made. This provisional decision, however, was not 
followed up before the meetingof the Peace Conference in January. 

The London session had, nevertheless, brought the idea of a 
preliminary Inter-Allied Conference officially to the fore, and 
there was now no possibility of the early and preliminary treaty 
that had been contemplated during November. As Sir William 
Tyrrell pointed out to Mr. D. H. Miller on 4th December,® 
matters relating to any ultimate Congress must be left until an 
indefinite future. Questions of procedure relating to the Inter- 
Allied Conference had become the only important ones. Yet, 
though any instalment of the final settlement was indefinitely 
postponed, an early meeting of the Conference would appear to 
have been quite possible. The London resolution providing for 
its summoning had suggested that the date should be fixed after 
the arrival of President Wilson, who actually sailed from New 
York on 4th December to arrive in Paris on the 14th. His arrival 
coincided with the British general election, and thus the two 
obstacles that had prevented any real progress during the first 
month after the Armistice were removed at once. 

The President had previously expressed the hope that the date 
for the Conference might be fixed to fit in with his own pro- 
gramme, and Colonel House did accordingly try to arrange for 
the opening to be on i6th December.® Mr. Balfour expressed 
the view that this date would be perfectly suitable to the British 
Government, but there does not appear to have been any initiative 
from London at this stage. Though the British electoral campaign 
had ended on 14th December, there was, owing to the special 
emergency arrangements, a time-lag between the polling and the 
declaration of results, and consequently Mr. Lloyd George could 
not be sm:e of his mandate until Saturday, 28th December. The 
real opposition to the efforts of Colonel House seems, however, 
at this point to have come from Paris, but willingness to postpone 
the opening of the Conference for a second month seems to have 
been general. Just after the London session Sir William Wiseman 
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told Miller that it had been decided to hold none but informal 
consultations until after January.’ 

As the first month had not brought peace, an extension of the 
period of truce was necessary, for the Armistice of i ith November 
was to endure for thirty-six days only, and the time would thus 
expire on the morning of 17th December.® By a decision of the 
London session, arrived at on the afternoon of 2nd December, 
Marshal Foch was authorized to renew the Armistice for a further 
period of one month,® and the actual renewal took place at Trier 
on 13th December. The Germans were still hoping for an early 
peace that would bring with it the repatriation of prisoners of 
war and the lifting of the blockade, and on this occasion some 
kind of promise appears to have been given to the effect that the 
process of peace-making was to be speeded up.^® 

The most important event between the London meetings and 
the opening of the actual Conference was the arrival of President 
Wilson, whose general attitude, as yet unexpressed, would 
inevitably play an important part in the development of organiza- 
tion and procedure. Just before his sailing a copy of the official 
version of the French plan for the Conference had been forwarded 
to him from the State Department and, as far as we know, apart 
fi'om the reg^ar cables of Colonel House, this was the President’s 
only source of information as to the various projects that were 
being put forward in Europe.’^ He himself was largely an im- 
known factor. Even his own delegation, including his Secretary 
of State, were largely in ignorance of his general views, and their 
ignorance was only partially dispelled by his one statement to the 
members of Inquiry as a whole aboard the George Washington.^^ 
The European statesmen were even more uncertain concerning 
the President, and a number of important visits and conversa- 
tions were almost inevitable after his arrival, in order that views 
might be exchanged. It may reasonably be contended that the 
need for such an exchange was in itself sufficient to postpone the 
meeting of the Conference, even had there been no other delaying 
factors. 

On his arrival iii Paris on 14th December President Wilson 
was met by General Smuts, who had gone out to discuss various 
matters with him, and during the next few weeks there was an 
almost ceaseless round of conversations, speeches and social 
functions in Paris, Rome, London and elsewhere. During the 
discussions between the President and the European statesmen 
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matters of high policy were inevitably the main topics of conver- 
sation, but the general character of the fortlicoming negotiations 
had also to be considered. We have a fairly complete account 
of one important exchange of views, at Buckingham Palace, after 
President Wilson’s arrival in London on 29th December, the 
British Premier and Foreign Secretary visiting him in a room of 
the suite allotted to him.’-® On the views expressed at this 
Buckingham Palace interview and on the statement made aboard 
the George Washington we have to rely for knowledge of the views 
concerning procedure which Wilson brought with him to Europe. 

It will be recalled that, when the announcement of his intention 
to come in person to Europe had been made, the question of the 
extent of his participation in the actual processes of peace-making 
had been left open, and this matter of participation was bound 
up with the whole question of the procedure to be followed, and 
especially with its formality or informality. The suggestion had 
been made by Colonel House that, since all the vital decisions 
would be made at informal preliminary gatherings, the Presi- 
dent’s presence at formal sessions would be unnecessary as well 
as unwise, but the latter appeared to resent this suggestion and 
inferred that the French and British leaders desired to exclude 
him from the formal Conference or Congress lest he might there 
‘lead the weaker nations against them’.’* Taken by itself, this 
remark may give a very false impression concerning the President’s 
real views as to procedure by suggesting that he favoured for- 
mality. In order to reconcile this statement with our genereil 
knowledge of Wilsonian ideas we must, however, suppose simply 
that he resented any attempt made to exclude him from whatever 
processes might be adopted. The idea of informality certainly 
continued to be very much in the air, even after the provisional 
decisions of London. Thus on 5th December, or thereabouts, 
M. Clemenceau told Colonel House that to avoid the President’s 
personal attendance at the formal Conference he would willingly 
go to his house in the mornings, just as they had met in House’s 
salon during the Armistice proceedings, and then have ‘more 
formal meetings of the delegates at the Quai d’Orsay to endorse 
what was done at the morning meetings’.’® 

President Wilson most certainly favoured informality of 
procedure during all stages preliminary to the final Congress. 
While the European statesmen had in London decided upon the 
procedure that involved the calling of a formal Preliminary 
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Conference to be followed at some future date by a full Congress, 
he, as his remarks during the voyage showed, was thinking 
of one formal assembly only, and that the final one. He told 
the experts of Inquiry that only the outlines of the future world 
order could be laid down in Paris, and that there would be no 
time for a discussion of details because there was to be only one 
Conference Unless we are to credit him with a prophetic 

insight enabling him to see that in actual practice the Inter-Allied 
Conference would completely take the place of the contemplated 
Congress we are driven to assume that he was ignoring the whole 
London conception of procedure and giving as fact his own ideas 
as to what should be. 

Whatever doubt there may be as to the meaning of his George 
WcLshington statement, however, there can be none concerning 
the very definite views he expressed to Mr. Lloyd George and 
Mr. Balfour. These statesmen found him very definitely opposed 
to the holding of any formal Intef-Allied Conference since, as he 
pointed out, such a procedure would make any ultimate Congress 
a sham.’-’ He recognized, and indeed emphasized, the need for 
preliminary consultations between representatives of the Four 
Great Powers, in which delegates from the minor States would 
join on invitation, but urged that these preliminaries should be 
completely informal. He was, in fact, in favour of the general 
procedure contemplated in tlie November Plan, with the impor- 
tant exception that, for reasons connected with the American 
Constitution, he did not desire to interpose a preliminary treaty 
between the informal agreement among the Allies and the 
meeting of the formal Congress. 

This conception of complete informality of all preliminary 
procedure President Wilson continued to put forward even after 
the meetings in Paris had actually begun, since he realized that 
proceedings would tend to become final as they became formal. 
His point of view was not, however, really understood in Paris 
and London. In reporting the President’s views to the Imperial 
War Cabinet, Mr. Lloyd George professed inability to see -any 
real difference between an agreement among the Allies arrived 
at informally and one resulting from a formal Conference, and 
Lord Curzon deprecatingly contrasted the President’s ‘very loose 
talk’ with the definite proposals of the French.^® 

This emphasis upon the importance of informality may have 
caused President Wilson to be less determined to be present 
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during the formal proceedings to follow. This was, at any rate, 
the information conveyed to Mr. Lloyd Gleorge and his colleagues 
by Sir William Wiseman on i 6 th December, and this evidence 
is confirmed by that of Mr. Lansing.®® The President did not 
mean that if a formal Preliminary Conference were held he would 
necessarily not be present, but his policy was to prevent the 
holding of such a Conference. M. Clemenceau, on the contrary, 
favoirred formality, since he felt sure of his ability to control a 
conference, and he urged President Wilson to attend formal 
sessions in person, thus completely changing his own former 
position. This change of attitude on the part of the French 
Premier was probably due mainly to his realization that Wilson’s 
presence was not, after all, going to challenge his own position, 
and partly to his desire for formality. It does not seem necessary 
to suppose, with Mr. Lloyd George, that the Frenchman had 
weighed up the American and discovered him to be amenable, 
or to argue, with Mr. Lansingl that the object was to reduce the 
President to the level of the others. 

It is evident that, though preliminary conversations in- 
volving all the Allies were now certain to take place, it was by 
no means so certain that they would develop into a formal Con- 
ference. President Wilson’s general attitude shows this, and it 
must be remembered that he had no part in the London decision. 
Evidence of uncertainty on this point appears to lie in a resolution 
of the Imperial War Cabinet demanding separate representation 
for the Dominions at the Peace Conference or the Allied Pre- 
liminary Conference, ‘should it be 

Meanwhile, however, preparations for the holding of the 
Conference were proceeding, and the November Plan, intended 
for a Congress, was now adapted to the new purpose. As early 
as 20th November, indeed. Lord Derby had intimated to Colonel 
House that, the place of meeting having been settled, he intended 
to hasten preparations for the reception of the British Delegation.®® 
Then immediately after the London decision the Quai d’Orsay 
appears to have begun the issue of invitations to the Lesser Allies 
to send delegates to Paiis, but not in accordance with any 
approved plan. To what States, indeed, were invitations to be 
sent, since the Armistice precedent was no longer applicable? 

The French evidendy acted in accordance with the ideas 
^pressed in their drafts, and some, at any rate, of those States 
which had either not gone beyond the rupture of diplomatic 
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relations with Crermany or had been content with a purely formal 
declaration of war, did not receive invitations and were conse- 
quently dissatisfied. A British Note to Paris, dated nth December, 
referred to ‘the cases of Brazil and Uruguay, which countries have 
given us frequent proofs of sympathy and are uneasy at not 
having been invited’.*® Some agreement as to the constitution 
of the Conference, a matter left over from London, was obviously 
required, and the British Note referred to asked the Qjiai d’Orsay 
to submit a scheme. 

In response to this request the French Government made 
proposals to London, intimating that, if the Foreign Office 
approved, it was willing to make suggestions to the various 
interested parties. Our only knowledge of the French proposals 
made at this juncture is derived from the Pichon Note of 13th 
December as reproduced by Miller.** This did not give a list 
of States entitled to membership but dealt with categories instead. 
First came the Great Powers, wl^ich, as had been decided at 
London, were to have five representatives each. Then it was 
suggested that the general body of Lesser Allies should have three 
representatives each, but no definition of an Allied State was 
-included, so that the special issues raised by the British Note were 
not directly touched upon. The third category was that of States 
such as Poland and Czechoslovakia,newlyrecognized, which might 
be invited to send one delegate each at the discretion of the Allies, if 
issues affecting them came up for discussion. Enemy representation 
during the Inter-Allied Conference was not, of course, considered. 

It would seem that these proposals of 13th December must have 
been elaborated later in the month, and some specific references 
to the position of the British Dominions included. Mr. Lloyd 
George tells us of a discussion of the French proposals at ‘the last 
meeting of the Imperial War Cabinet in the year 1918’,*® and it 
is probable that it was the meeting to which the British Premier 
reported on his conversations with President WUson at Bucking- 
ham Palace (i.e., some time after asth December). References at 
this meeting to French proposals contained in a telegram from 
Lord Derby and to a telegram to Paris to be sent in reply, suggest 
that some elaboration of the Pichon Scheme had been submitted, 
for it is hardly likely that a telegram in reply to the communica- 
tion of 13th December would have been deferred for so long, and 
moreover, the earlier Pichon Note did not refer to the issues 
affecting the Dominions which were now vigorously discussed.*® , 
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Mr. Hughes and Sir Robert Borden expressed complete dis- 
satisfaction with the French proposals as far as they affected the 
representation of the Dominions at the Conference, these pro- 
posals presumably following the London decision and providing 
for the attendance of Dominion delegates as additional members 
of the British Delegation only. The Australian argued that the 
Quai d’Orsay was giving to his country a place inferior to that 
of a neutral such as Sweden, and Borden declared that ‘if the 
French proposals were adopted as put forward in Lord Derby’s 
telegram, the result upon public opinion in Canada would be 
such as he did not care to suggest or even contemplate’.®’ The 
Canadian Premier wanted separate representation for the 
Dominions and participation upon the same basis as that of 
Belgium, while at the same time he urged the creation of a 
British Empire panel. It appears that the Dominions also wanted 
to have three representatives each, as the French had suggested 
that number for the Lesser Allies in general. 

The Dominion leaders gained the support of the Imperial War 
Cabinet and the British Government for their point of view. It 
was decided: (a) that the position and status of the Dominions 
and India should be exactly the same as that of Belgium, and 
{b) that a British Empire panel should also be created. A tele- 
gram to Paris, already drafted, was to be revised in accordance 
with these decisions.®® What British views concerning any other 
items of the French proposals were set forth in this telegram we 
do not know. Nor do we know of any further moves from Paris 
before the actual proceedings began there in January. 

All definite decisions as to membership and participation were 
postponed until then, and little progress towards such decisions 
had been made after the London meetings. Yet some of the 
problems involved had at least been discussed. With regard to 
the general questions of the planning of the work and the estab- 
lishment of an organization to deal with it there does not appear 
to have been even a discussion. The French, as the Pichon Note 
of 13th December shows, continued to adhere to the general 
programme of the November Plan, and to contemplate two 
distinct stages of the negotiations, consideration of issues arising 
directly from the war having precedence over any consideration 
of the future international order. The British and Americans, 
however, showed no inclination to accept these elaborate plans 
of the Quai d’Orsay as bases for the Conference, but they also 
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showeJno sign of bringing forward alternative plans of their own, 
preferring to wait upon events. ‘Conference with Tyrrell and 
Crowe convinces me,’ ran a telegram from Mr. D. H. Miller in 
London to Colonel House in Paris on 6th December, ‘that no 
programme of procedure for the Inter-Allied Conferences can be 
agreed upon in advance, and that it will be necessary for the 
President to have his own programme of subjects to be discussed 
and of the order of discussion.’*® Yet President Wilson brought 
with him no detailed plan. 

American pressure, however, foreshadowed the failure of the 
French policy of separating the peace settlement proper from the 
establishment of a new international order, and of giving definite 
priority to the former. Opposition to the French division of the 
agenda was made clear by President Wilson during his first 
conversation with Colonel House after his arrival on French 
soil, on 14th December, when the President declared his intention 
of making the League ‘the centre of the whole programme’.®® 
Mr. Lloyd George also, in reporting upon the conversation at 
Buckingham Palace, declared of the President that ‘what he was 
anxious about was that the League of Nations should be the first 
subject discussed at the Peace Conference’. ®^ 

It will be apparent that very little had indeed been decided 
as to the method of conducting tlie peace negotiations before 
the actual opening of the Conference in January. The only 
comprehensive plans had come from Paris and these had not 
been accepted by the other Allies, though they were not with- 
out some influence on the preparations that were made. At 
London there was a definite decision to hold a Preliminary Con- 
ference of Allies and to hold it on French soil, and a general rule 
to govern the relations between Great Powers and minor States 
was approved. Yet there was no decision as to membership or 
representation apart from the allotting of five delegates to each 
of the Great Powers. Moreover, in spite of later discussion of 
these points, there was no decision before January. No decision 
had been arrived at concerning the planning of the work of the 
Conference. Thus when the statesmen began to assemble in Paris 
early in January they were confronted with the necessity of 
coming quickly to conclusions concerning a large number of vital 
issues. The long interval between Armistice and Conference had 
produced neither a preliminary treaty nor a comprehensive 
agreement concerning the Conference itself. 



CHAPTER V 

THE GENESIS OF THE CONFERENCE 


On the afternoon of Sunday, 12th January 1919, the President of 
the United States and his Secretary of State, together with the 
Premiers and Foreign Ministers of Great Britain, France and 
Italy, met in M. Pichon’s room at the Quai d’Orsay and, accord- 
ing to the rather arbitrary convention now generally accepted, 
inaugurated the varied proceedings grouped together under the 
general heading of ‘The Paris Peace Conference*. ‘Yesterday 
afternoon,’ wrote Professor” jr T. Shotwell, ‘as the papers will 
have told you, the first meeting of fiie Allied Powers took place. 
I s^pose the whole world knows as much about it ai~we do, 
however, for only those' present co^uld telf what happened, and 
they wohT.^ " " ' 

These Allied leaders met, accompanied by their military 
advisers and the French ministers responsible for the departments 
of Conunerce, Munitions and Marine, the meeting being after- 
wards listed in the British records as one of the Supreme War 
Council, and their proceedings opened with a discussion of the 
extent to which the Germans had fulfilled the existing terms of 
the Armistice, and the conditions for renewal on its expiration 
a few days hence. Mr. Lansing has suggested that it may have 
been by the pre-arrangement of M. Clemenceau that the first 
meeting in Paris took this form, since such an opening would 
facilitate his assumption of a general direction of the proceedings.® 
Be that as it may, there was undoubtedly some confusion as to 
the purpose of the meeting, for, after the discussion of military 
and naval matters had been in progress for some time, Mr. Lloyd 
George intervened to say that he had thought the meeting had 
been summoned ‘to discuss questions preliminary to the more 
formal Conferences [«c] on peace’.® It was subsequently agreed 
that the meeting of the Supreme War Council should stand 
adjourned and, the military having withdrawn, that the states- 
men ‘should now discuss questions connected with the Peace 
Conferences’.* 

Thus emerged the Supre me Coun cil of the Pe ace Conference 
to begin the first ‘Conversation’, the Bnfish Minutes of this Being 
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listed separately from those of the Supreme War Council meeting 
and headed ‘Secretary’s Notes of a Coiucrsation held in M. 
Pichon’s Room’, which heading became the conventional formula. 
This Supreme Council was the direct heir of the various political 
conferences of the Allies during the war years and at the time 
of the Armistice, and at Paris it was to assume several forms. It 
was not, however, in any of these forms to act as an inner steering 
committee to guide the deliberations of an enlarged Supreme ^Var 
Cotmcil. This latter body still maintained a theoretically separate 
existence and resumed its discussions of the renewal of the 
Armistice during the early afternoon of Monday, 13th January, 
but, though the minutes of its meetings were listed separately, it 
became nothing more than an expansion of the Supreme Council 
through the presence of the military and naval experts, and the 
grouping of the meetings into sessions seems to have been almost 
entirely arbitrary. An attempt to revive it in its Armistice form 
was indeed made by the Reparations Commission, which decided 
on 19th February to subnuFa' request Tor a "ruling as to the 
inclusion of war costs ‘au Conseil supreme de Guerre interallie 
tel qu’U etait constitu6 le 4 novembre 1918’;® but this move was 
without result. 

The exact relations bebvecn the Supreme Council of the 
Conference and the Supreme War Council were brought out 
during the meeting of loth February, which was listed as one of 
the Supreme War Council, the military being in attendance. 
Towards the end of the proceedings, when a report from tlie 
Permanent Military Representatives at Versailles, with regard to 
the military forces required for the occupation of territories of 
the former Ottoman Empire, came up for consideration. Lord 
Milner, for Great Britain, objected to any discussion of the subject 
at the moment, on the ground that the report raised political 
issues that were not matters for the Supreme War Council. 
M. Clemenceau, in reply, pointed out that the remedy was a 
simple one, suggesting that ‘the representatives of the Great 
Powers need only convert themselves into a Peace Conference’.® 

During the first two and a half months at Paris the Supreme 
Coimcil met as the Coimcil of Ten, which shape it assumed when 
two Japanese delegates, M. Matsui and Viscount Chinda, took 
their places on it at the end of the Supreme War Council meeting 
on the Monday afternoon, 13th January. During the Armistice 
discussions in the previous autumn Japan had been grouped with 
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Belp;ium and Serbia, but the London Conference of December 
had placed her with the four leading Allies, and, consequently, 
at the close of the Sunday afternoon meeting of the Supreme 
Council it was agreed that two Japanese delegates should be 
invited to attend during future ‘conversations’. The minutes do 
not record any discussion of this matter of Japan’s admission, but 
there is evidence that it was rather grudgingly accepted. Mi. 
Lansing tells us that Japan’s elevation ‘caused criticism and 
dissatisfaction in certain quarters’,’ and, in the course of the 
meeting of Sunday the 12^, M. Clemenceau referred critically 
to the fact that they had already agreed to admit Japan into 
their circle, although she had played an isolated and very limited 
part in the war. Certainly the inclusion among the ‘Powers with 
General Interests’ of a State interested only in her own claims in 
the Pacific and East Asia, securely buttressed as these were by 
secret agreements, was somewhat of an anomaly, and tended to 
make the Council of Ten unsuitable for its task. 

The scheme produced by the Quai d’Orsay in November bad 
envisaged preliminary meetings of the Premiers and Foreign 
Secretaries of the Great Powers at which agreement would be 
reached concerning the general structure and procedure of the 
projected Congress. Now, in January, it was necessary that they 
should meet to make final arrangements for the supposedly 
preliminary Conference of Allies that was in fact to replace the 
Congress. This was the main task of the Council of Ten during 
the first week of its existence, and it accepted as a basis for its 
deliberations a further French draft, entitled, ‘Plan des premieres 
conversations entre les ministres allies’ and dated 5th January.® 
This was an adaptation of the November Plan and was produced 
by M. Andr^ Tardieu. 

That, in spite of the decision taken at London in December, 
there was still uncertainty as to the general procedure to be 
followed was shown by President Wilson’s question at the end 
of the first meeting as to what conference it was that they had 
been discussing.® The crux of the matter was the handling of 
the relationship between the Great Powers and the rest of the 
Allies. This problem was, of course, by no means a new one, 
having been faced by the leading statesmen at Vienna a century 
before. In 1919, as in 1814, the chief victors in a great conflict 
had invited a large number of minor States to send plenipo- 
tentiaries to a European capital and, having thus brought them 
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together, were by no means sure of the manner in which they 
might safely be associated with the proceedings. Informal con- 
ferences in September 1814 between Metternich, Gastlereagh, 
Nesselrode, Hardenberg and Humboldt led to an agreement that 
the effective control should be retained in the hands of ‘Powers 
of the first order’, to use Gastlereagh’s own words, and it has 
been suggested that we may trace here the origin of the idea of 
Great Powers claiming leadership avowedly as such.^° The 
Tardieu Plan clothed it with different language by referring to 
‘Powers with General Interests’ (i.e., the Great Powers), which 
were to be represented at all sessions and on all subordinate 
commissions and committees, and ‘Powers with Particular 
Interests’, which were to be summoned by the former group 
to attend sessions in which questions aflTecting them were 
discussed. 

In 1814 Gastlereagh set forth a scheme by which a meeting 
of all the plenipotentiaries present at Vienna might be held and 
induced to accept the establishment of a cabinet of the Great 
Powers. Gircumstances prevented the carrying out of this plan, 
however, and the victors of the Napoleonic Wars never did 
succeed in obtaining formal sanction for their actual proceedings. 
Where Gastlereagh had failed M. Glemenceau was determined 
to succeed, being probably influenced by the ease with which, 
in spite of his forebodings then, he had controlled the Inter-Allied 
Gonference of 1917, and he now pressed for an immediate meeting 
of the Gonference in plenary session so that the position of the 
Supreme Gouncil might be regularized. He had in mind a 
definite programme, which he put forward in reply to President 
Wilson on 12th January. Informal conversations such as those 
in which they were then engaged would continue, but a formal 
Preliminary Peace Gonference ‘for which all the world was 
waiting’ must be brought into existence, to be followed later 
by a full Peace Gongress. On Monday, 13th January, he 
opposed all suggestions that there should be a further delay before 
the initial meeting of the Gonference while the Great Powers 
endeavoured to reach a prior agreement concerning certain points 
of the agenda, emphasizing the fact that the imminence of such 
a meeting had been ‘trumpeted abroad’. Though he clearly 
desired to retain control in the hands of the Great Powers, he 
wanted a formal session to ‘give the delegates a mandate to start 
work’. He and his colleagues were, he urged, as yet only a 
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‘Supreme War Council’, and, as such, had no power to discuss 
points of the agenda.^® 

President ^Vilson agreed with M. Clemenceau that the Great 
Powers must inevitably dominate the proceedings, but he did 
not wish the fact that they were ‘running the Peace Conference’ 
to be too obvious, desiring rather to convey ‘a more comfortable 
impression’. He did not believe that M. Clemenceau’s plan 
would indeed satisfy the minor States, and satisfaction was an 
essential part of the peace settlement. When the second section 
of the French draft, which dealt with the terms of participation 
in the Conference, was read by M. Pichon on 13th January, the 
President objected that he did not see how the formula could 
be made to work. He did not like to give the impression that 
the Great Powers were only consulting other States when in the 
opinion of those Great Powers the interests of the others were 
affected. In any formal Conference there must either be full 
participation or none at all, ahd, consequently, he once more 
declared his opposition to the holding of any formal Inter-Allied 
Conference, advocating continuing informality until the stage 
of the Congress was reached. Difficulties arose the moment 
foimaUty came in.^* 

During the discussions of the Sunday and Monday other 
suggestions were put forward. Mr. Balfour favoured informal 
conversations among the delegates of the Great Powers, leading 
to conclusions which, labelled as informal and preliminary sug- 
gestions, would then be referred to the Lesser Allies for considera- 
tion tmd comment, after which there would be further informal 
discussion by the Great Powers. M. Clemenceau, however, feared 
that this might involve the submission of all proposals for comment 
by the delegates of the minor States so that, as he put it, no 
decision could be taken without prior consultation with Costa 
Rica, Honduras and Nicaragua. Mr. Lloyd George, as was his 
custom, pointed to the experience of the Supreme War Council, 
in connection with which the formula now proposed to govern 
participation in the Conference had been applied with success, 
countries such as Belgium, Serbia and Greece having been called 
into consultation when their interests were involved. He did not, 
however, argue against the holding of a formal inaugural meeting 
to which all Allied States would be invited, apparently not fully 
realizing the difference that such meetings would make. Even- 
tually, on the Monday afternoon, the Council of Ten adopted 
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the participation formula and decided to hold a plenary session 
forthwith. M. Clemenceau wanted to fix this for the Thursday, 
1 6th January, but, Signor Orlando having been obliged to go 
back to Rome to deal with a ministerial crisis and being unable 
to return by that date, it was decided to inaugurate the formal 
Conference on the afternoon of Saturday the i8th.^® 

President Wilson thus lost his fight for informality, but his 
contention made at the first meeting of the Supreme Council still 
held good, that any formal process adopted should not exclude 
an informal one.^® He also put forward on the Friday morning 
a suggestion that, in addition to the full conferences and ‘Conver- 
sations’, there might be an intermediate grade of meetings, 
classed as ‘plenary’ and attended not merely by the Premiers 
tind Foreign Secretaries, but by the full delegations of all the 
Powers interested in the particular question, the Great Powers 
being of course always interested.^’ This suggestion, which seems 
to have been based upon the idea developed by Mr. D. H. Miller 
in November,!® (jid not find favour, however, and was dropped. 
Having decided in favom of a formal Conference, the Council 
of Ten had then to make the necessary final preparations for its 
effective functioning. Appended to the Tardieu Plan was a draft 
of Rules of Procedure, consisting of sixteen articles, which were 
almost identical with those included in the November Plan, and 
these now formed the basis of the discussions. A Procedural 
Drafting Committee, on which sat M. Berthelot (France), Sir 
Maurice Hankcy (Great Britain), Mr. Frazier (the United 
States) and Count Aldrovandi (Italy), worked during this week 
in conjunction with the Council of Ten to revise the draft articles 
in accordance with its decisions. In addition to the above- 
named, M. Fromageot (France) and Mr. Hurst (Great Britain) 
were attached as counsel to the Committee, and Mr. D. H. 
Miller was also present at one meeting. !® 

The Committee met for the first time on Tuesday, 14th January, 
on which day there was no meeting of the Council of Ten, and 
revised the &st and second articles in the light of provisional 
decisions made by the Council on the Sunday and Monday.®® 
The draft as a whole came before the Council of Ten on the 
Wednesday and was examined and discussed at length, both in 
the morning and the afternoon, before being approved with some 
modifications.®! On the following day, Thursday, 1 6th January, 
the Drafting Committee made the required revisions and gave 
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to the articles what was almost their final shape.®^ Further minor 
revisions were made necessary through the reversal by the Council 
of Ten on the Thmsday and Friday of decisions previously made 
with regard to the representation of States at the Conference, and 
the Drafting Committee met on Friday the 17th and again, 
apparently, on the Saturday morning to make these final changes. 

A great deal of time was taken up during this week with 
discussions concerning the States which were to be summoned 
by the Great Powers to participate in the formal Conference, and 
the number of plenipotentiaries to be allotted to them. Though 
these issues, as has been shown, had been treated in some detail 
in the various documents of the post-Armistice period, nothing 
beyond the admission of Japan to equality with the other Four 
Great Powers, which were to have five delegates, and the necessity 
for special arrangements in connection with the British Dominions, 
had actually been settled before the Paris meetings began. 

The four European States* which had participated in the 
Armistice discussions (Belgium, Serbia, Greece and Portugal) had 
an unchallengeable right to membership, and the Tardieu Plan, 
unlike that of November, definitely restored Roumania to her 
old position as an Allied State. Brazil and China, though only 
theoretical belligerents, were now by this new scheme classed 
with the above-named States as having ‘special interests’, and 
even Siam, which had been ignored in November, was included. 
The newly recognized belligerent States, Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia, were classed with the Allies as in the November Plan. 
M. Tardieu followed M. Pichon in allotting three plenipoten- 
tiaries to each of these States, except Poland and Czechoslovakia, 
which were to have two. 

Though, in view of the provision that each delegation must 
vote as a unit, the number of representatives in each might appear 
to be an unimportant matter, it was not so in reality, for it affected 
the internal politics of some of the States concerned as well as 
their prestige. Much time was taken up with examination and 
re-examination of this issue. At the very outset of the discussions 
in the Supreme Council, on the Sunday afternoon, Mr. Lloyd 
George objected to the proposal to give three representatives to 
so many minor States, because it would tend to create an unwieldy 
assembly, and it was agreed that the general number should be 
two, but each case was to be considered separately.®* Thus an 
attempt was made to reduce Portugal and Siam to having only 
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one delegate each, but on the initiative of Britain and France 
respectively they were restored to a position of equality.®® 
Through the pressure of President Wilson, who explained that 
he wished to counteract German propaganda there, Brazil was, 
on the Monday, rather surprisingly placed in a position of special 
privilege with three delegates, despite the depreciatory references 
of Mr. Lloyd George to the Brazilian contribution of ‘two or 
three torpedo boats’.®® Belgium, Serbia and Greece objected 
very strongly to this elevation of Brazil, and M. Pichon voiced 
their dissatisfaction on the Wednesday morning, but no change 
was then made. On the Friday afternoon, however, it was 
reported that further protests had been made by Belgium and 
Serbia, the former State having even threatened to refuse to 
participate altogether if placed in a position inferior to that of 
Brazil. M. Clemenceau and Mr. Lansing supported the case for 
revision, and, in spite of Mr. Lloyd George’s natural impatience 
concerning the constant reopening of these questions and the 
reversal of decisions, it was agreed that these two European States 
should be given three representatives.®'^ On the Friday morning 
British initiative, following upon Anglo-French discussion behind 
the scenes, was responsible for the inclusion of the Hedjaz, with 
two representatives, among the Allied States,®® this being the 
only means by which the voice of Arab nationalism might be 
heard in Paris. 

Montenegro had been classed with Belgium and Serbia in the 
November Plan, but the Government of Belgrade protested 
against any admission of a separate Montenegrin delegation on 
the ground that a National Assembly at Podgoritza had declared 
in favour of the merging of the country into Greater Serbia (Yugo- 
slavia), The Tardieu Plan, accordingly, left the matter open, 
and when the Coimcil of Ten considered the situation it had to 
take note of the fact that there were two Montenegrin delegations 
actually in Paris, one of which, coming from Podgoritza and 
headed by M. Radovic, declared in favour of union with Serbia, 
while the other, acting on behalf of tlie exiled King Nikita, 
demanded the admission of Montenegro as a separate sovereign 
State. The issue was bound up with the much greater one con- 
cerning the recognition of the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and 
Slovenes, and this vitally affected the Italians, who were therefore 
ready to support the Montenegrin separatists. The greater issue 
was left ill abeyance for five months, and, consequently, the 
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related question, was similarly left open. The Council of Ten 
decided in favoiu of Montenegrin membership of the Peace 
Conference and allotted one delegate, but deferred arrangements 
concerning the choice of this delegate until the political situation 
had been clarified,*® No further decision was, in fact, ever 
arrived at, though General Jvozdenovitch was allowed to read 
a statement on behalf of King Nikita before the Council on 5th 
March,®® and thus, as Mr. Harold Nicolson puts it, Montenegro 
was represented at the Conference ‘by an empty gilt chair and 
a white card on the blotting-pad’.®^ 

While one undoubted European Ally thus lost its separate 
representation, the British Dominions and India established an 
important precedent by securing the right to participate as 
sovereign States. As shown in the previous chapter the Dominion 
Premiers were completely dissatisfied with the position accorded 
to them by the London decision and the schemes of the Quai 
d’Orsay to implement it, for it seemed that they were to be per- 
mitted to participate only as additional members of the British 
delegation. The Tardieu Plan appears to have interpreted the 
London decision rather dififerently, implying that it placed the 
Dominions on a level with the Lesser Allies in general. The 
matter came up for discussion by the Council of Ten right at the 
start of its deliberations, on the afternoon of 12th January, when 
Mr. Lloyd George definitely pressed for separate membership. 
President Wilson countered with the suggestion that a British 
Empire panel would meet the case and explained that he objected 
to the giving of additional votes to the British group, to be met 
with the obvious reply that there would indeed be no voting, and 
the President appears to have given way almost at once.®® 

The general principle having been conceded, differences of 
opinion as to the number of delegates to be allocated remained, 
and Mr. Lloyd George secured the adjournment of the discussion 
in order that he might consult the Dominion representatives. 
The matter came before the British Empire Delegation at its first 
meeting in Paris, on the morning of Monday, 13th January,®® 
when there were put forward demands for adequate representa- 
tion and even for separate membership of the Indian Native States. 
Mr. Lloyd George reported to the Council of Ten that 2ifternoon, 
and, on the proposal of President Wilson, it was agreed that 
Canada, Australia, South Afirica and India should have two 
delegates each, and New Zealand one, Newfoundland alone of 
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the Dominions being denied separate representation.®* The 
Dominions gained a double trimnph since they were also, as had 
been agreed previously, to be allowed to participate as additional 
members of the British Empire Delegation. When the Procedural 
Drafting Committee amended the first and second articles of the 
Rules of Procedure after these decisions, the British Empire 
replaced Great Britain among the Great Powers, and the four 
Dominions and India were listed separately among the Lesser 
AUies.®® These British Dominions were not, however, separately 
represented on any of the general commissions of the Conference 
and did not participate in the meetings of the Lesser Allies to 
choose their representatives on these bodies. 

A special and entirely separate problem was presented in the 
case of the smaller States of Central and South America, with 
which Liberia was also classed. In this group there were, in 
addition to the African State, seven theoretical belligerents (Cuba, 
Costa Rica, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Nicaragua and 
Panama), which the French November Plan had suggested might 
be represented by the United States, and four States, Bolivia, 
Ecuador, Peru and Uruguay, which had merely broken off 
diplomatic relations with Germany, and which had been classed 
with the neutrals in November. The Tardieu Plan gave one 
delegate to each of the members of this group, but did not men- 
tion them separately by name, so that it was not quite clear which 
were to be accepted as Allies, and which, if any, were still to be 
classed as neutrals, to be summoned only at the discretion of the 
Great Powers. The name of Costa Rica was, indeed, speedily 
eliminated from the list, to meet the wishes of President Wilson, 
who declared that he would refuse to sit with any delegate from 
that State, since to do so would be tantamount to a recognition 
of a Government established to further the interests of one 
individual, and which had declared war only to secure such 
recognition.®* 

The Coimcil of Ten appeared to class the four South American 
States with the neutrals on the afternoon of 13th January,®'^ and 
the Procedmral Drafting Committee on the Tuesday definitely 
omitted them from the list of members in Article I,®* this being 
approved by the Council on the Wednesday morning.®* Yet it 
would appear that it was really the intention of the Council to 
group these non-belligerents with the Allies, for, on the Wednesday 
afternoon, the suggestion of M. Pichon that they should be 
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invited to attend the inaugural meeting of the Conference was 
accepted without question.*® Nevertheless the complete draft of 
the Rules of Procedure issuing from the Drafting Committee on 
the Thursday*^ still placed these four States with the neutrals, 
and it was not until the Friday morning that a change was made. 
President Wilson then raised the matter, declaring that he had 
only just realized that these States were being classed with States 
which could only be summoned at the discretion of the Great 
Powers, whereas he desired that they should attend as of right 
when matters concerning them were under discussion.** As a 
result of his intervention these non-belligerent States were accepted 
as full members of the Conference and the necessary revisions 
were made by the Drafting Committee that afternoon.*® 

The question of possible representation of Russian interests in 
Paris produced long discussions and little tangible result. At no 
time was there any suggestion that the Bolshevik Government 
should be permitted to send delegates to the Conference, and any 
representation of Russian interests must have been through the 
creation of a special Allied Committee for Russian Affairs, such 
as the Qpai d’Orsay had suggested in its revised draft of 21st 
November. The Tardieu Plan merely stated that ‘tJie conditions 
of an eventual representation of Russia’ were ‘of a peculiar kind’, 
and left the matter there. When the question came up for dis- 
cussion by the Council of Ten, on the afternoon of Sunday, 
1 2 th January, it was at once decided that there should be no 
Russian representation at the Conference itself,** and later in 
the week Mr. Lloyd George put forward his plan for a separate 
conference of all the Russian parties.*® To hold this in Paris, as 
was first suggested, seemed to M. Clemenceau and others to 
approach dangerously near to the reception of a Soviet delegation 
by the Peace Conference, and, accordingly, the place of meeting 
was changed to Prinkipo. From the moment of this decision the 
Russian issue was just one of the biggest of the many executive 
problems facing the Allies and ceased to concern the organization 
of the Conference. 

Invitations to the various States to send delegates to Paris had, 
as mentioned in the previous chapter, been sent out from the 
Quai d’Orsay in December. Thirty-two States, apart from 
Montenegro, having now been officially granted rights of mem- 
bprship, the question of the issue of invitations to attend actual 
sessions of the Conference was raised on Monday, 13th January, 
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by Mr. Batfoiir, who presumed that France would be responsible."*® 
It was agreed, however, that invitation should be on behalf of 
the Great Powers as a body, and at the same meeting it was 
accepted that all the Member-States should be imdted to attend 
the opening session. Imitations were actually sent by M. Pichon 
on behalf of the Powers with General Interests, and on the 
Wednesday afternoon he explained that, as he was unaware of 
the exact identity of the various plenipotentiaries, he would 
commtmicate through the various Ambassadors or Ministers in 
Paris, using the British Embassy in connection with the Dominions 
and India.®’ 

When the arrangements for the inaugural session were being 
discussed, President Wilson asked if it was to be a public one, 
and M. Pichon replied in the negative, this view being accepted 
by the Council.®® Against this decision the representatives of the 
world’s press in Paris vigorously protested, and the President 
raised the matter again on the Thursday morning. After some 
discussion it w'as decided to summon a meeting of pressmen for 
five o’clock of that afternoon, when Professor Mantoux would attend 
to explain the dijfficulties of the situation.®* The newspaper-men 
remained dissatisfied, and the meeting appointed a committee 
which drafted a request for publicity.®® M. Mantoux reported 
to the Council of Ten on the Friday morning, and it was decided, 
after further examination of the question, to reverse the previous 
decision and allow the press to have access to the opening meeting 
of the Conference proper, without prejudice to the future, thus 
establishing in effect a precedent that was consistently followed, 
except when the draft German and Austrian Treaties were 
presented to the delegates of all the Allies in May. 

Though the question of publicity had thus been satisfactorily 
settled the Council failed to reach agreement concerning the 
official language of the Conference. All the schemes of the Quai 
d’Orsay had inevitably provided for the following of long- 
establi^ed precedent by the adoption of French, but there was 
a determined Anglo-American effort to place English on the same 
level. As early as 24th November there had been moves in favour 
of English , the initiative apparently being taken by the Ameri- 
cans, while the British were still doubtful as to the possibilities 
of modifying the old diplomatic tradition.®* Now there were 
lengthy discussions by the Council of Ten, Mr. Lloyd George 
claiming official status for English as the language of two Great 
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Powers out of five, and also of the Dominions, and President 
Wilson urging that they were not bound by Emopean tradition, 
and that English had become the diplomatic language of the 
Pacific.®* The issue was further complicated by the intervention 
of Baron Sonnino with a plea for his own language, and, in view 
of the definite conflict of opinion, the matter was shelved. Thus 
the first plenary session of the Conference had to meet with this 
question unsettled. 

It was not, in fact, formally settled until the treaues themselves 
were being completed and, though meanwhile the proceedings 
of the Conference itself and of its various subordinate bodies were 
conducted in both French and English, this practical recognition 
of equality in pre-eminence was always open to challenge. The 
Italians continued to insist that if English was to be recognized 
as a language of diplomacy then their own tongue must also 
receive recognition. When the report of the International Labour 
Commission was drawn up at the beginning of April for sub- 
mission to the Plenary Conference, French and English texts only 
were at first given, but the Italians vigorously protested against 
such implicit recognition, and an Italian text was subsequently 
added.®* 

Arrangements for the opening meeting of the Plenary Con- 
ference had been completed by the afternoon of Friday, the 1 7th, 
and every provision had been made for securing control by 
the Great Powers that had summoned it. The Conference was 
to be bound by Rules of Procedure which were not to be sub- 
mitted to it for endorsement as had been suggested in November.®® 
When Mr. Balfour had raised this matter, M. Pichon had pointed 
out that any such submission would result in a long debate, 
especially concerning the numbers of delegates allotted, and that, 
though it was known that the Great Powers were drafting regula- 
tions for the control of the proceedings, no protest had been 
received.®® In accordance with these regulations, after an opening 
speech by the President of the French Republic, M. Clemenceau 
was to take charge of the proceedings, and his subsequent formal 
election as President of the Conference was inevitably to follow. 
In his hands would be the appointment of a Secretary-General 
and his assistants, who would together form the General Secre- 
tariat of the Conference, and it had been agreed by the Council 
of Ten that one secretary should in effect be chosen by each of 
the Great Powers.®* Four Vice-Presidents were to be elected. 
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the obvious intention being that the four Powers other than 
France should each appoint one. 

The two organs of the Conference, which, according to the 
Rules of Procedure, were to be established by the inaugural 
session, the Credentials Committee and the Central Dr^ting 
Committee, were to be composed of nominees of the Great Powers 
only. Mr. D. H. Miller had urged that the process of the verifi- 
cation of full powers was of such importance that the Lesser Allies 
ought to be represented on the body responsible for it,®’ but the 
Council of Ten did not take this view. The ver>- important work 
of drafting the treaties in which the conclusions of the Conference 
would be embodied was, according to the various schemes of the 
Quai d’Orsay, to be entrusted to a Committee chosen on a 
language basis, but the Council of Ten rejected this, and control 
by the Great Powers was more firmly secured by the reser\'ation 
of the actual textual preparation for their experts alone. 

The first plenary session of the Conference was duly held on 
the afternoon of Saturday, i8th January, and the proceedings 
were conducted by M. Clemenceau without a hitch of any kind. 
‘The Conference opened officially by Poincar6,’ wrote Mr. Harold 
Nicolson in his diary for that day, ‘Clemenceau rather high- 
handed with the smaller Powers. “Y a-t-il d’objections? Non? 
. . . Adopts.” Like a machine-gun.’®* All the elections proceeded 
according to plan, the verification of powers was afterwards 
carried through without any of the disputes and consequent 
wastage of time so often associated with the process in the past, 
and the Five Great Powers of Paris had secured that recognition 
of their leading position which had eluded the Great Powers of 
Vienna a century before.®* 

The initial success did not, of coiuse, mean that the controlling 
position of the Five Great Powers was to meet with no challenge, 
there being attempts by Belgium and Serbia in particular to force 
an entrance to the inner group. Belgium led the way, at the 
beginning of March, by claiming the right to be represented at 
meetings of the Ten when the supposed preliminaries of peace 
with Germany were under discussion. Reference to the receipt 
of this Belgian request was made by M. Clemenceau at the 
meeting of the Ten on 5th March and a discussion of some 
interest followed.*® Mr. Balfoiu: wisely pointed out that, while 
refusal would be difficult, to admit the Belgians would create 
a precedent. The Poles, for example, would desire similar 
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treatmfnt. When Colonel House made the point that the Belgians 
had fought throughout the war Mr. Balfour showed that this 
distinction could not be maintained, for Serbia had also fought 
throughout. Moreover, Poland had been given an equal footing 
as a member of the Plenary Conference. M. Clemenceau recalled 
to the attention of the Council the formula which had been drawn 
up to govern the relationship between Powers with ‘General’ and 
Powers with ‘Particular’ Interests and it was decided ‘that the 
right of the Belgian Government to be represented on the Supreme 
Council of the Allied and Associated Powers during the discussion 
of the preliminary peace terms should be limited to the occasions 
coming within the regulations for the Peace Conference: viz., 
when terms in wliich Belgium was specially interested were under 
discussion’.®^ 

A few days later a challenge came from the Serbs, who, 
claiming to represent the new Serb-Croat-Slovene State, de- 
manded the right to be present at meetings of the Supreme 
Council devoted to the examination of the boundary between 
that State and Italy and to participate in the discussions. This 
claim was put forward in a letter from M. Pachitch to the Presi- 
dent of the Conference, who raised the issue at the meeting of 
the Ten on nth March.*® The right of the Serbs to attend and 
to present a statement was conceded at once, but their participa- 
tion in the discourses of the Coimcil was resolutely opposed by 
Baron Sonnino. Mr. Lloyd George referred to the answer given 
to Belgium on 5th March and contended that this could hardly 
be interpicted as meaning that the representatives of the Small 
Powers must retire before a decision had been taken on issues 
vitally affecting their interests. To this interpretation of the 
participation formula Baron Sonnino made no direct reply, but 
argued that, since the Croats and Slovenes had not been recog- 
nized as Allies, the Conference rule did not apply. There perforce 
the matter was left, being, like so many procedural issues, bound 
up with big political questions. 

More general issues affecting the relationship between the 
Great and Small Powers would inevitably arise as the work of the 
Conference was being shared out and a general structure shaped to 
deal with it. These will be examined in the following chapter. 



CHAPTER VI 


AGENDA AND GENERAL STRUCTURE 

In the days immediately following the Armistice, all those 
responsible for planning the process of peace-making appear to 
have assumed that a Conference of the Great Powers alone would 
precede the gathering of any more general assembly, and prepare 
the way for the latter by the arrangement of a preliminary treaty. 
In the event, however, things worked out very differently at 
Paris, the Supreme Council summoning a Conference of ‘States 
with Particular Interests’ to exist parallel with itself, before any 
portion of the settlement had been arranged. ‘Certain regulations 
have been formulated and passed,’ stated Sir Robert Borden at 
the plenary session of 25th January, ‘by which, as I understand, 
two Conferences were established — one a Conference of the Five 
Great Powers, and another which may be called the full or 
Plenary Conference.’ ‘I make no mystery of it,’ said M. Clemen- 
ceau, in reply, ‘there is a Conference of the Great Powers going 
on in the next room.’^ This latter body, which, as Clemenceau 
reminded the Lesser Allies on the same occasion, had ‘decided 
that there should be a Conference at Paris and that the repre- 
sentatives of the countries interested should be summoned to 
attend it’, had on i8th January secured acceptance of its position 
as the Bureau of the Conference. Henceforth, the names of the 
statesmen taking part in the ‘conversations in M. Pichon’s Room’ 
were arranged at the head of the British Minutes in the French 
alphabetical order of their respective countries, as provided in 
the Conference ‘Rcglement’, and the Americans used the letters 
‘B.C.’ to label their records of these same meetings. The exact 
relations between the two bodies. Supreme Council and Intcr- 
Allied Conference, remained yet to be decided, however. 

These relations would, in fact, be decided in the process of 
arranging the division of work between the ‘two Conferences’ and 
establishing the necessary organization to deal with it, a process 
almost entirely left over until the second week in Paris because 
M. Clemenceau had wanted an early plenary session. Elaborate 
plans had been produced by the Quai d’Orsay for the purpose 
of guiding those who would be responsible for arranging the 
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agenda of the Conference, but the general structure was indeed 
built up empirically and the French plans were set aside. M. 
Tardieu, who was himself the chief architect of these schemes, 
blames for their rejection ‘the instinctive repugnance of the 
Anglo-Saxons to the systematized constructions of the Latin 
mind’, 2 but there was in fact nothing particularly logical or 
systematic about the French plans for organization. Their in- 
fluence upon the programme and general structure of the 
Conference was slight. 

The November drafts envisaged a Congress that was to pass 
through two distinct stages, the arranging of the details of the 
war settlement to precede the determination of the future inter- 
national order, but this programme was rendered useless by the 
failure of the Great Powers to decide upon the fundamentals of 
the war settlement before bringing the Conference into being. 
Not one of the French schemes, not even that produced in 
January when the substitution, of a Conference of Allies for an 
early Congress had already been decided upon in London, made 
any reference to the really vital problem, which was the division 
of work between two contemporary assemblies. That the Council 
of Ten, while taking the Tardieu Plan as a basis for discussion 
of problems connected with representation and procediue, should 
have almost completely ignored the sections dealing with agenda 
and organization, is not in the circmnstances in any way surprising. 

Any chronological division between consideration of issues 
directly arising from the war and those affecting solely the future 
international order was clearly impossible in January, for with 
parallel Conferences must come parallel discussions. Professor 
Binkley refers to this process as the ‘telescoping’ of the agenda 
and attributes it almost^ entirely to the influence of President 
Wilson, who put the League in the forefront.® Actually the 
‘telescoping’ was an inevitable tesult of the holding of a Plenary 
Conference side by side with a Conference of Great Powers, since, 
having brought the general Conference into being, the Great 
Powers had to give it something to do, and it was certain that 
this something would not include the treatment of matters affecting 
the vital interests of those Powers. Obviously the Plenary Con- 
ference must discuss, primarily, problems of more general 
concern. Yet in the scheme placed before the Council of Ten 
on Sunday, lath January, there was no hint of this. 

■ The draft did indeed abandon the rigid division of the agenda 
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into two separate divisions, and, elaborating an idea introduced 
into the third and official version of the November Plan, provided 
that the Conference should begin its ‘task of preparing, through 
a settlement of the war, the new organization of international 
relations’ by the enunciation of eleven leading principles which 
would govern the settlement as a whole. These leading principles 
were concerned with such items as the establishment of a League 
of Nations, the drafting of an international economic statute, the 
establishment of an arbitral tribunal, the ‘Freedom of the Seas’, 
the publication of treaties, etc. Presumably the Conference as a 
whole would participate in establishing some general agreement 
on these points. The French scheme then outlined the agenda, 
beginning with territorial problems, but made no attempt at a 
division of labour. It provided for the establishment of eighteen 
‘commissions of plenipotentiaries and committees of technical 
delegates’ to deal with eighteen varied topics, some territorial 
and some affecting the future worjd order, but said nothing about 
the way in which these were to be set up and how controlled. 
The November Plan had provided for seven ‘commissions of 
plenipotentiaries’ to deal with territorial issues, and the same 
number of ‘committees of technical delegates’ to deal with other 
issues; we may therefore assume that the commissions of the 
January scheme were also to deal with the territorial problems. 

The problem of planning the labours of the Conference was 
first considered by the Council of Ten at its meeting on the 
afternoon of Monday, 13th January,* when M. Pichon proposed 
that they should begin consideration of the second portion of the 
Tardieu Plan, which concerned the items of the agenda and the 
order of their discussion, but the programme of the Quai d’Orsay 
was promptly brushed aside. President Wilson, perhaps rather 
pointedly, suggested that ‘as a practical consideration’ the Great 
Powers should themselves begin by an examination of five im- 
portant topics (League, Rep^lrat^ons, New States, Frontiers, 
Colonies) with a view to arrival at an understanding before 
entering into the Plenary Conference.® It would not appear that 
the President wished this examination to be conducted by the 
Council of Ten, for he used the phrase ‘National Peace Delegates’, 
and he seems to have had in mind an inner body, possibly of 
leading delegates only. There was general acceptance of the idea 
of reserving items similar to those mentioned by President Wilson 
for exa mination by the Great Powers, but, as shown in the last 
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chapter, M. Clemenceau’s influence secured that such investiga- 
tion should follow and not precede the inaugural meeting of the 
Conference. It was at this same meeting that Wilson, very 
characteristically, and perhaps very wisely, declared his firm 
opposition to the definite fixing in advance of any order of dis- 
emsion, which, he maintained, ought to be settled from time to 
time. A list of subjects to be discussed could be prepared, but 
not the order of their discussion. 

During the above conversations Baron Sonnino expressed his 
own doubts as to whether a Conference of over twenty States 
would be prepared to allow the Great Powers to resen-e for their 
own meetings the preliminary examination of all the more 
important topics. While this point remained to be decided, it 
was quite certain that some work must be provided for the 
Plenary Conference that was to meet so soon, even though the 
general division of work was to be postponed until afterwards, 
and this matter was not fully, considered until the meetings of 
the Council of Ten on the Friday, 17th January. There were 
then some brief references by M. Clemenceau to this subject at 
the close of the morning meethig, and almost the whole of the 
afternoon was devoted to it.® 

At the outset there was general agreement among the members 
of the Council of Ten that it was important to give the Conference 
something to do and, as President Wilson pointed out, this should 
be something definitely connected with the process of peace- 
making and not merely the appearance of work. The Great 
Powers were, however, determined to decide exactly what this 
work should be and to keep control of the agenda strictly in their 
own hands. Thus a proposal firom Wilson that the Chairman of 
the Conference should, as issues arose, have the power of appoint- 
ing committees of the Plenary Conference to examine and report, 
did not find favour, even though these committees would be 
required to report in the first place to the Great Powers, Mr. 
Lloyd George expressing a general fear of the creation of 
machinery which the Supreme Council might not be able to 
control. 

This suggestion by the President may have been based on an 
opinion of his legal advisers, first expressed by Mr. D. H. Miller 
in his memorandum of comment upon the revised French draft 
of 2ist November.’ This had pointed out that, apart from the 
Credentials and Drafting Committees, there was no provision in 
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the Rules of Procedure for the appointment of subordinate bodies 
by the projected Congress itself, except a general regulation 
concerning the use of technical experts, and had gone on to 
suggest that one of the rules should specifically provide that 
committees might be appointed fi'om the plenipotentiaries present, 
representing at least three Powers, to consider such questions as 
the Congress might determine. Had this plan been adopted, the 
resulting organization of the Conference might have been very 
different, but even with safeguards it was not likely to commend 
itself to the Great Powers, who were facing the problem 
of controlling a parallel and potentially rival assembly. The 
Plenary Conference was not to have any initiative in developing 
organization. 

The British Premier suggested, as an alternative procedure 
which he had already outlined during the discussions of the 13th,® 
that there should be a general invitation to the various delegations 
to submit their views on questions in which they were interested 
(such as territorial claims, etc.), and this plan was adopted. In 
accordance with a suggestion, previously made by President 
Wilson, to avoid the impression that the Great Powers were 
acting independently,® it was further agreed that the proposals 
of the Lesser Allies should go to the General Secretariat and not 
directly to the Supreme Coxmcil. After the Secretariat had 
received all such reports and made a digest of them, there would 
follow consideration by the Great Powers, a further proposal by 
Wilson, that the Chairman should have power to decide whether 
the reports should come before the Supreme Council or be referred 
at once to the Plenary Conference, being rejected. 

It was decided that the Conference must be kept strictly to 
the agenda prescribed. Any additions could be made only by 
the authority of the Great Powers, M. Clemenceau refusing to 
accept responsibility as Chairman. Thus if any delegate raised 
an issue not on the order paper the Chairman would refer the 
question of its admission to the Great Powers before any discussion 
was allowed in plenary session, Mr. Lloyd George’s contention 
that in any case due notice of any new proposal should be given, 
being, as M. Pichon pointed out, met by the provision to that 
effect in the Rules of ^ocedure. 

Having thus ensimed their complete control of procedure, the 
Great Powers had still to consider whether any topics should 
actually be placed on the agenda for the inaugural session. 
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M. Clemenceau did not wish this gathering to be purely formal, 
and suggested, theiefore, on the Friday morning, that certain 
matters shoidd be laid down as being suitable for study by the 
representatives of the Lesser Allies. The public would then, as 
he rather cynically observed, infer that the Conference meant to 
v\ork and would also not expect another session soon.^® At the 
Friday afternoon meeting of the Council of Ten M. Pichon sug- 
gested that the five subjects put forward by President Wilson on 
the Monday should be placed before the Plenary Conference, but 
the President at once pointed out the obvious fact that these were 
topics which, according to his idea, were to be reserved for 
preliminary examination by the Great Powers. Mr. Balfour 
contended that of the five items only two, the League and 
Reparations, were suitable for reference to the Plenary 
Session, and, while President Wilson wished to withhold the 
League, M. Clemenceau wished to defer any discussion of 
Reparations.^* . 

It was Mr. Lloyd George who brought forward the two subjects 
that were actually placed before the inaugural session as suitable 
for the special consideration of the Lesser Allies; ^Var Guilt 
(responsibility of the authors of the war and penalties for crimes 
committed during the war), and International Labour Legisla- 
tion. The first of these two topics had been very definitely thrust 
into the foreground by the pressure of public opinion, especially 
in Britain during the election campaign. As has been stated in 
a previous chapter, this was one of the issues discussed at the 
London Conference, and we now know from Mr. Lloyd George’s 
account how much of the time of the Imperial War Cabinet at 
post-Armistice meetings was taken up with its consideration.*® 
The influence of Mr. George Barnes and the necessity of making 
a definite appeal to organized Labour would account for the 
prominent position given to the second topic. On 15th January 
the "War Cabinet in London had accepted a joint memorandum 
from the Home Office and the Ministry of Labour, urging that 
the Peace Conference should establish a body to consider labour 
problems, and a summary of the discussion had been telegraphed 
by Lord Curzon to Mr. Balfour in Paris. That same night Mr. 
Barnes had crossed over to France to give his personal attention 
to the implementing of this British policy.*^ 

Having thus dealt with the inaugural session wdthout the 
adoption of any general plan, the Council of Ten had, during 
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the second week of its existence, to tackle in earnest the dvin 
problems of the division of the work of peare-making and the 
development of a suitable organization for dealing with it. Much 
of the time of the Council between the first and second plenary 
sessions of the Conference was, indeed, taken up \vith discussions 
of these issues. Certain topics were definitely selected as suitable 
for treatment by the Conference as a whole, and it was decided 
that these should be examined by commissions on which the minor 
States were to be represented. 

In addition to the two subjects already formally placed on the 
agenda of the Plenary Conference (^Var Guilt and International 
Labour Legislation), three further items were now selected for 
treatment in this manner: the League; Reparations; and Ports, 
Waterways and Railways. It would appear that the various 
French schemes did have some slight influence concerning the 
selection of these subjects, for there is a certain correspondence 
between the non-territorial subjects listed in these plans as suitable 
for treatment by subordinate bodies and the five now to be 
referred to the commissions of the Conference, though the Qiaai 
d’Orsay had actually contemplated the examination of these 
questions by preparatory committees of experts. 

The choice of these particular items for reference to bodies on 
which the Lesser Allies were to be represented was, however, 
more obviously governed by the necessities of giving the Plenary 
Conference something to do and of satisfying public opinion. It 
will be at once apparent that, of the five subjects, two (the League 
and International Labour) were connected with the future inter- 
national order, and were therefore very suitable for reference to 
the Conference as a whole, and two (Reparations and War Guilt), 
it may be suggested, were given prominence in order to satisfy 
public opinion. The fifth subject (Ports, Waterways and Rail- 
ways) may have owed its selection to its partial inclusion in the 
French schemes. In so far as the fifth commission concerned itself, 
as it did at first, with tlie preparation of a General Transport 
Convention, it might be classed with those bodies dealing with 
the League and International Labour. 

The general question of the composition and methods of 
choosing the members of the commissions was briefly touched 
upon at the meeting of the Council of Ten on the afternoon of 
Tuesday, 21st January,^* and was then exhaustively discussed at 
meetings on the Wednesday afternoon and Thursday moming.J® 
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There was in each case to be a nucleus of representatives of the 
Great Powers, two from each in the case of all except the Repara- 
tions Commission, on which each would have three. The 
controversial question concerned the method of choosing the 
representatives of the minor States and the number to be allotted, 
and this was threshed out in connection with the League 
Commission. 

President Wilson, expressing what was in effect general 
opposition to the whole plan as conceived by the others, wanted 
the League issue to be placed first in the hands of a small com- 
mittee composed of delegates from the Great Powers alone and 
having the right to call in representatives of the Lesser Allies for 
consultation as required, reference to a wider body to follow later. 
In opposition to the President were M. Clemenceau and Mr. 
Lloyd George, who stressed the importance of enlisting from the 
start the co-operation of the Conference as a whole. The British 
Premier pointed out that alrep.dy the minor States were com- 
plaining of their exclusion from real work: they had been sum- 
moned to send to Paris delegates who were now found to have 
nothing to do, whereas ‘they ought to be brought into the making 
of the peace’. M. Clemenceau was most anxious that the 
smaller States should be given something to do; ‘this should be 
done to please the public’. He was confident that ‘on these 
committees [sic] the Small Powers would merely follow the lead 
of the Great Powers’, but ‘it was necessary to give them the idea 
that they were being consulted’.^’ 

The principle of dhect representation of the Lesser Allies having 
been reaffirmed in spite of President Wilson, Mr. Lloyd George 
suggested that the Great Powers should themselves nominate the 
delegates who were to represent the minor Stales. He afterwards 
modified this proposal so that it would have left the choice to 
the delegates of the Great Powers forming the nucleus of the 
League Commission, these being given the power to co-opt. It 
was M. Clemenceau who wanted the small States to have the 
right to choose their own representatives, and this policy pre- 
vailed, it being decided to invite the Lesser Allies to meet 
separately and choose five delegates to represent them.^® This 
general plan was afterwards applied to the commissions that 
were to deal with International Labour Legislation, War Guilt, 
and Ports, ^Vate^ways and Railways,^® but in the case of the 
R-eparations Commission a different procedure was adopted. 
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Here the Council itself chose the States which were to be repre- 
sented by two members each (Belgium, Serbia, Greece, Roumania 
and Poland).*® 

The Great Powers, having decided upon this scheme and fixed 
the terms of reference for the commissions, summoned a second 
plenary session of the Conference and placed the plan before it 
for formal sanction. At this session of the 25th January*^ there 
were the first open signs of opposition to the dictation of the 
Supreme Council, the lead being taken by M. Hymans (Belgium), 
who raised the whole question of the way in which the Great 
Powers were organizing the Conference and determining its 
procedure without adequate consultation with the Lesser Allies. 
M. Calogeras of Brazil followed with an expression of annoyance 
at hearing that ‘this has been decided, etc.’, and there was general 
criticism of the inadequate representation proposed for the Small 
Powers on the commissions. Sir Robert Borden, while agreeing 
that a limitation of membership was necessary, felt that the 
matter had not been placed before the assembly in the most 
appropriate way, and contended that it would have been better 
to leave the Conference itself to settle the number of delegates 
to represent the Small Powers as well as to choose them. He 
further objected that the ‘Conference of the Five Great Powers 
had not been acting in accordance with the regulations adopted 
by the Plenary Conference of the previous Saturday’, and added, 
‘I have no doubt it is with the best intention but, nevertheless, 
as we are acting under regulations adopted by representatives 
of the Five Great Powers it seems highly desirable that we should 
abide by them’. 

Faced with this incipient revolt, M. Clcmcnceau struck out 
vigorously, emphasizing that the Great Powers had decided 
concerning the commissions as they had decided to summon the 
Conference itself. It was essential, he declared, to get the com- 
missions into working order without delay, and the further plea 
of M. Hymans that the question of the number of representatives 
should be referred to the General Secretariat was brushed im- 
patiently aside. ‘If you ask for the postponement of the election,’ 
warned the Chairman, ‘it will be postponed, but I must tell you 
that the delegates of the Great Powers for their part will not con- 
sider themselves to have been postponed.’ Before this threat the 
Lesser Allies gave way, approved the general scheme, and agreed 
to proceed to the election of their representatives, though formal 
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protests from Belgium and Portugal were noted by the Council 
of Ten on the following Monday.®* 

A meeting of Powers with Special Interests for this purpose 
was called for the afternoon of Monday, 27th January, and the 
delegates of seventeen States duly met under the presidency of 
M. Jules Gambon, who had been appointed by the Council of 
Ten to take charge of the proceedings.*® Five States: Guatemala, 
Honduras, Liberia, Nicaragua and Panama, do not appear to 
have been represented. At the outset various suggestions for an 
increase in the number of allotted places were put forward, but 
M. Cambon pointed out that they had no power to adopt any 
of these and could only forward them to the Bureau. He thought, 
indeed, that any changes might, even if accepted by the Bureau, 
have to be referred again to the Plenary Conference. There 
followed an adjournment for informal discussion, after which 
M. Hymans reported an agreement as to the States which were 
to fill the five places assigned pn the commissions that were to 
deal with War Guilt and International Labour Legislation. The 
Slates to be represented on the War Guilt Commission were; 
Belgium, Serbia, Roumania, Poland and Greece; and on the 
Internationa] Labour Commission; Belgium, Cuba, Poland and 
Czechoslovakia. Serbia gained a place on the latter commission, 
but yielded it to Belgium, which thus had two representatives. 

For the League and Ports, Waterways and Railways Com- 
missions a vote was necessary, and it was agreed that M. Cambon 
should afterwards forward a request for additional representation. 
Voting was for States and not individuals, and, while at each 
election the five States receiving the largest number of votes at 
once secured the right to nominate delegates, the names of the 
four States next in order were sent up to the Bureau. Belgium, 
China, Greece, Uruguay and Serbia were elected to membership 
of the Ports Commission, and Belgimn, China, Brazil, Portugal 
and Serbia were chosen for the League Commission. Roumania, 
Portugal, Poland and Czechoslovakia, in the former case, and 
Roumania, Poland, Greece and Czechoslovakia in the latter, were 
to be put forward as possible additional members. 

The question of adding these States to the membership of these 
two commissions was not considered by the Council of Ten until 
the morning of 3rd February, when M. Glemenceau suggested 
the granting of the request in order to pacify the Small Powers. 
President Wilson, on the contrary, objected to any increase in 
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the size of the League Commission, pointing out that the proposed 
additions would tend to make it unwieldy and give the minor 
States a representation almost equal to that of the Great Powers. 
By way of compromise it was agreed that the matter should 
be referred to the two commissions themselves, which thus 
received from the Council of Ten, without any reference to the 
Plenary Conference, the right to co-opt four additional members 
in each case.®* 

The Ports, Waterways and Railways Commission discussed the 
question that same afternoon and agreed to exercise this right,®® 
the League Commission following this example of 5th February 
and afterwards admitting delegates from the four States concerned, 
‘conform6ment a la decision de la Commission et du Conseil 
supreme des Allies’.®* A rather peculiar request from Siam to 
be allowed to appoint an observing member was considered by 
the Ports Commission on 3rd February®' and referred to the 
Council of Ten, which took no action in the matter. There were 
also two additions to the membership of the Reparations Com- 
mission, a request for the inclusion of Czechoslovakia being 
approved by the Council of Ten on 3rd February,®® and another 
for the inclusion of Portugal on the 22nd.®® On this latter 
occasion Mr. Lansing put in a claim on behalf of Brazil, but 
this was not proceeded with. The additions were accepted with- 
out question by the Commission on 4th and 24th February 
respectively.®® 

It is worthy of note that not only did the Bureau, albeit at 
the request of the minor States, thus make changes in the com- 
position of three commissions without any reference to a plenary 
session, but it also in the same way and at the request of France 
altered the terms of reference of the Reparations Commission on 
27th January, only two days after these had supposedly been 
fixed by the formal sanction of the whole Conference.®^ 

There were, of course, during these early days of the Paris 
proceedings, when tlic general organization of the Conference 
was being mapped out, other suggestions of subjects as suitable 
for reference to commissions. There was, for example, a very 
definite British move to have the general question of Disarmament 
referred in this way, the issue having assumed great importance 
for the British Government because of its election pledge to 
abolish conscription at home. Mr, Balfour called the attention 
of the Council of Ten to the urgency of the problem on Tuesday, 
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2ist January,®* stating that the British delegates would shortly 
propose the appointment of a subordinate body to deal with it, 
and on the Thursday, when four of the five commissions already 
mentioned were established, Mr. Lloyd George brought forward 
a draft resolution for the setting-up of a similar body to consider 
Disarmament.®® The Council was, however, desirous of keeping 
such an important matter more directly under its own control, 
and the British proposal was set aside in favour of a suggestion 
that the military experts should be summoned to state their 
views. 

On the following Monday, 27th January, M. Clemenceau 
proposed the establishment of a commission to deal with various 
issues classed under the general heading of Private and Maritime 
Law, but Mr, Lloyd George voiced determined British opposition. 
Unlike Castlereagh, he had been obliged during the pre-Armistice 
negotiations to agree that the issue of the ‘Freedom of the Seas’ 
might be raised at the Peace Conference, but he was determined 
that it should not be raised effectively, and that any discussion 
there might have to be should be between the Great Powers only. 
All matters raising questions of principle were therefore effectively 
shelved by a vague reference to the future League of Nations, 
while such items of immediate importance as the disposal of 
enemy ships and the restoration of illegal prizes were to go to 
the Reparations Commission.®* 

Three more commissions of the Conference were appointed at 
the beginning of March, to consider issues of Finance, Economics 
and Aviation, respectively, but the manner of their establishment 
was in several ways different from the procedure of January. 
Each of these later commissions was based upon a nucleus already 
in existence, the Financial and Economic Drafting Committees 
and the Inter-Allied Aviation Committee, on all of which the 
Great Powers alone were represented. The Council of Ten had 
been reluctant to refer financial and economic questions to any 
organs of the Conference without a thorough preliminary explora- 
tion of the ground to be covered, hence the setting-up of these 
Drafting Committees of one representative firom each of the Great 
Powers to frame and set in order the questions requiring solution, 
the Financial Committee being authorized on 23rd January and 
the Economics Committee on the 27th.®® 

The latter body reported to the Coimcil of Ten on 2 ist February 
in? favour of the establishment of an Economics Commission, and 
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was then requested to meet further to consider its composition, 
bearing in mind a special plea made by Lord Milner for preferen- 
tial treatment for the British Do mini ons and India, and the 
necessity of giving representation to the Lesser Allies in general.®® 
It reported further on ist March when the report of the Financial 
Drafting Committee in favour of a Financial Commission was 
also before the Ten, and its verdict was against any separate 
consideration for the Dominions and India. The Council of Ten 
decided that the five members of the Committee should in each 
case form the nucleus of the Commission, that the Great Powers 
should each appoint an additional member, and that the Small 
Powers should have five representatives.®’ 

The Inter-Allied Aviation Committee, the war-time body 
mentioned in an earlier chapter, was composed of representatives 
of the British, French, American and Italian Governments only, 
and on 24th January M. Clemenceau circularized his colleagues, 
putting before them proposals for the adaptation of the existing 
Committee to enable it to deal wth problems of the transition 
from war to peace. ®® The other three Governments concerned were 
asked to send representatives to a special meeting of the Com- 
mittee to be held on 6th February, by which date, however, there 
had been no response, though the Italians afterwards signified 
their willingness to accept the French scheme. The British and 
American Governments, on the contrary, declared their opposi- 
tion, and the British submitted counter-proposals for the establish- 
ment of a new body, an Aviation Commission, of which the 
existing Committee would form the nucleus. The Five Great 
Powers would each be represented by two members and the 
Lesser Allies as a whole would have five representatives. This 
Commission W2is to be the consultative organ of the Conference 
with regard to transitional aeronautical matters not strictly 
military, and was also to prepare a general Aerial Convention 
to operate when peace had been signed. The French Government 
signified its readiness to accept the British plan on 15 th February, 
and, accordingly, a meeting of the old Committee was held on 
6th March to give formal approval. This action was confirmed 
by the Council of Ten on 12th March.®* 

In the case of neither of these later commissions was there any 
reference of the scheme to a plenary session for formal sanction, 
and the only question at issue was the method of choosing the 
five representatives of the Small Power's in each case. At tli,e 
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meeting of the Council of Ten on Saturday, ist March, it was 
agreed that the Secretary-General should invite the delegates 
of the minor States to meet on the Monday following to elect five 
members to serve on each of the two commissions (Finance and 
Economics) then sanctioned, and the meeting was duly held 
under the chairmanship of M. Jules Gambon, but the delegates 
present refused to proceed to an immediate election, demanding 
instead an increased representation.*® 

M. Gambon reported on the matter to the Council of Ten on 
the afternoon of 5 di March, pointing out that the demand was 
really a move on the part of the Latin American States directed 
against the supposedly privileged position of the minor European 
States such as Belgium.*^ The Council refused to accede to the 
demand, and at a further meeting of the Small Powers, on 
Thursday 6th March, elections took place, which resulted, 
however, in the deliberate packing of the two commissions by 
the Latin- Americans, Portugal being the only European country 
to find a place. The representatives of six European States — 
Belgium, Serbia, Greece, Roumania, Czechoslovakia and 
Poland — ^refused to take part in the voting for the second 
commission.*® 

Consequently the Council of Ten had to consider the resulting 
situation when Gambon reported on the 8th, and, after the 
rejection of a suggestion put forward by Colonel House for an 
enlargement of tlie commissions, combined with fractional 
voting powers for the additional member States, the views 
expressed by M. Pichon were accepted.*® He contended that, 
while a big increase of membership would both impede the work 
and threaten the predominance of the Great Powers, certain 
States had a right to be represented because of their active 
participation in the war. It was thereupon agreed that the 
elections should be set aside and that the Great Powers should 
themselves choose the representatives of the Small Powers, 
M. Pichon being requested to submit a list. 

He reported to the Council on the loth, submitting the names 
of six minor States to be represented on the Finance Commission 
and seven to serve on the Economics Commission, and his lists were 
accepted.** The States chosen were: Belgium, Greece, Poland, 
Roumania, Czechoslovakia and Serbia for the Finance Com- 
mission, and Belgium, Brazil, China, Poland, Portugal, Roumania 
and Serbia for the Economics Commission. The decision of the 
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Council was conveyed to the Lesser Allies by a note from the 
Secretary-General, there being a feeling that it would be most 
unwise to summon a further meeting for the purpose.^® 

The Atnation Committee, at its meeting on 6th March, had 
decided to ask the President of the Conference to call together 
the delegates of the Small Powers to choose representatives to 
serve upon the Aviation Conunission; but on Saturday, 15th 
March, the Council of Ten, in order to avoid any repetition of 
the incidents connected with the elections to the Finance and 
Economics Commissions, decided itself to nominate the States 
which were to be represented, without any reference at all to the 
Lesser Allies, at the same time increasing the number of member 
States from five to seven.** The States chosen were: Belgium, 
Serbia, Greece, Portugal, Roumania, Brazil and Cuba. In this 
case, therefore, the Great Powers adopted right away the pro- 
cedure suggested by Mr. Lloyd George in January. 

Two months had thus gone by before the Great Powers had 
‘ completed the work of building up the general structure of the 
Conference and distributing the agenda, eight items having been 
deemed suitable for reference to subordinate bodies on which 
the Lesser Allies were represented and which might to some 
extent be regarded as commissions of the Conference as a whole, 
though only five of these bodies had received the formal sanction 
of a plenary session. The general working of the Inter- Allied 
Conference which the Great Powers had called into being may 
be most conveniently traced through an examination of the 
working of the various commissions detailed above, and to this 
examination the following chapter will be devoted. 



CHAPTER VII 


GENERAL COMMISSIONS AND THE PLENARY 
CONFERENCE 

Those making plans for the processes of peace-making, in the 
days when it was assumed that some kind of a preliminary settle- 
ment of issues arising directly from the war would precede the 
meeting of a full conference or congress, had suggested that the 
main task of such an assembly should be the formulation of plans 
for the future world order. The wisdom of this suggestion held 
good despite the fact that a full conference, albeit without enemy 
representatives, was meeting parallel with, instead of subsequent 
to, the conference of the Great Powers. The commissions whose 
establishment has just been described functioned effectively as 
true organs of the Inter-Allied Conference only in so far as they 
addressed themselves to the planning of the future rather than to 
the settlement of war problems. In so far as they failed thus to 
address themselves, either they became mere satellites of the 
Supreme Coimcil, like the Economics, Finance and Aviation 
Commissions and the Ports, Waterways and Railways Commission 
in its later stages, or they failed completely to perform their 
allotted task, as did the Reparations Commission, or they pro- 
duced clauses that were destined to become mere dead-letter 
sections of the treaties, as did the War Guilt Commission. 

The British delegates made very definite efforts to turn the 
attention of the Inter-Allied Conference and its commissions 
towards the consideration of the future rather than the immediate 
present, some of the most important schemes that were put 
foiward as blue-prints for a new era of international co-operation 
being substantially of British origin. In this category were the 
draft scheme for an International Labour Organization, the 
Keynes Plan, providing for continued economic co-operation, 
and drafts of general conventions dealing with Transport and 
Aviation. The chief obstacle in the path of those who wished thus 
to plan for the future was the transatlantic desire to return as 
rapidly as possible to a general condition of laisser-faire. 

The three commissions established in the early days of March 
were never in any real sense organs of the full Conference, being 
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essentially bodies composed of representatives of the Great 
Powers, to whom some delegates from the other States had been 
added at the discretion of the Supreme Council. The work to be 
done had already been planned by the inner groups before the 
enlargement and they functioned as off-shoots of the Council, 
working in close collaboration with it upon the preparation of 
clauses for insertion in the treaties of peace and acting as general 
consultative bodies within their respective spheres. The Aviation 
Commission, which continued its meetings until after the com- 
pletion of the German Treaty, did indeed, largely under British 
inspiration, devote some of its attention to the preparation of a 
General Aviation Convention, but this was never submitted to 
any plenary session of the Conference and its acceptance was 
held up by American reservations.^ The Economics and Finance 
Commissions, in giving their energies so largely to the mere 
liquidation of the war situation, may be held to have missed a 
great opportunity, but to say this is only to say that the Great 
Powers were lacking in foresight, for they controlled the com- 
missions. The scheme of Mr. J. M. Keynes,® already men- 
tioned, would have averted this failure for, strongly maintaining 
that a complete and immediate return to a system of unrestricted 
private enterprise would be disastrous, its author proposed 
continued economic co-operation so that special facilities might 
be extended to countries whose financial credit had been tem- 
porarily destroyed. This scheme, having been first placed before 
the British Premier, was then forwarded to President Wilson 
with a covering letter of recommendation dated 28th April, but 
the American reply of 5th May® was unfavourable, and thus the 
proposals were not brought before the Conference or any of its 
subordinate bodies. 

The Ports, Waterways and Railways Commission set to work 
immediately upon the preparation of a General Transport Con- 
vention, taking as the basis for its discussions a scheme submitted 
by the British. The work was never completed, however, for, 
early in March, under the direction of the Supreme Council, the 
Commission turned aside to draft clauses for inclusion in the 
various treaties of peace. When these clauses had been drawn up, 
the British Delegation made an effort to secure the resumption 
of the task abandoned in March, but American opposition 
forbade.* 

The commissions established to deal with the problems of 
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Reparations and War Guilt, then very much in tlie public mind, 
may indeed be more truly regarded as organs of the full Con- 
ference in that their relationship to the Supreme Council was by 
no means close. They cannot be held to have functioned effec- 
tively, however, and their history shows quite clearly the un- 
wisdom of entrusting such issues to bodies of this kind. 

The Reparations Commission worked without any guidance 
from the Supreme Council and therefore in a sphere remote from 
reality. Its members cannot fairly be blamed for this since, on 
19th February, they decided to ask the Great Pow’ers for a ruling 
as to what categories of damage to civilians and their property 
might be deemed covered by the November formula. M. Klotz, 
as chairman of the Commission, made every effort to obtain a 
decision from the Supreme Council, but entirely without success.® 
The labours of the Commission were therefore almost inevitably 
doomed to futility. The first sub-section, charged with the 
evaluation of the damage for yvhich the enemy States might be 
held responsible, could make but little progress without the 
guidance that had not been forthcoming, and Lord Sumner was 
moved to suggest, with somewhat prophetic irony, that their 
task seemed likely to occupy them, not merely until the signing 
of the treaties of peace, but even until the next war!® The third 
sub-section, concerned with guarantees for payment, holding 
that it could do nothing until the others had produced something 
definite, never really functioned at all. The one sub-section that 
might have done useful work in the circumstances was the second, 
entrusted with the investigation of methods of payment, but it 
wasted much of its time in barren discussions as to its competence: 
was it competent to consider demands for German deliveiies of 
co2d, and was the restoration of stolen property within its pro- 
vince? The epitaph of the Reparations Commission was spoken 
by the Secretary-General of another body: ‘Nous sommes surs que 
la Commission des Reparations ne fait rien. Personne n’a 
present6 quoi que ce soit.’’ 

The work of the War Guilt Commission, completed and neatly 
rounded off as it was, must nevertheless be regarded as so much 
wasted effort. Its members worked without any lead from the 
Great Powers or any indication as to how the persons named in 
its indictment were to be apprehended for trial in accordance 
with its recommendations. At its second meeting, indeed, the 
Commission did make an effort to establish contact with reality. 
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adopting the following proposals by a large majority: (a) That 
at the next renewal of the Armistice the Germans should be 
required to hand over a first batch of ‘war criminals’ together with 
relevant documents; (i) that the commanders of the Allied Forces 
in occupied territory should be required to secure such wanted 
persons as might be living in areas under their control. Mr. 
Lansing, however, refused in his capacity as chairman to report 
these suggestions to the Supreme Council, which alone could 
act upon them, arguing obstructively that, as servants of the full 
Inter-Allied Conference, they must report to it alone.® No 
report from this commission ever did in fact come before the full 
Conference in any but a purely formal manner, and by that 
time every real opportunity of seeming the wanted Germans had 
gone by. 

The commissions set up to deal with International Labour 
Legislation and to establish the proposed League of Nations 
formed a group apart in that tliey devoted themselves entirely 
to issues affecting the future world order. They, in direct contrast 
to the other commissions, may also be said to have functioned 
effectively as organs of the full Inter-Allied Conference, by which 
they were formally appointed and to which they afterwards 
reported. In their general characteristics and procedure there 
was, moreover, great similarity. 

In personnel the League Commission was outstanding, having 
President Wilson as its chairman. By his decision to attend the 
meetings of this body in person the President marked it out as 
one of supreme importance and ensured that the other States 
represented upon it would send to it some of their most dis- 
tinguished men. Thus the British sent General Smuts and Lord 
Robert Cecil, the French, M. Bourgeois and the Italians Signor 
Orlando. Other prominent members were Colonel House, 
M, Hymans, M. Venizelos and M. Vesnitch. 

The International Labour Commission was, perhaps, not quite 
so happy in its chairman, for Mr. Samuel Gompers, placed in 
that position as an act of courtesy towards American Labour, 
was not really in favour of the objects which the more forceful 
members had in view, and weis also considerably handicapped 
by the fact that the American Constitution had not been drafted 
with a view to facilitating the treatment of twentieth-century 
labour problems. The Americans, who, having concentrated 
upon the League, had not given as much attention to labour 
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questions as had the British and French, were not enthusiasts 
for the establishment of an International Labour Organization 
with positive functions, but, being suspicious of all governmental 
action in this sphere, desired rather the inclusion in the various 
treaties of some kind of Labour Charter as a negative safeguard 
against State interference. The position of Gompers was there- 
fore a most difficult one, and Mr. Lloyd George comments, 
rather unkindly, that eventually ‘he helped things along by his 
discovery that mgent business demanded his immediate return 
to the States’.® It must be remembered, however, that, after 
much heart-searching, his last act as chairman was to recommend 
to the Commission the adoption of the British scheme.^® 

The Wilson of the Labour Commission was undoubtedly Mr. 
George Barnes, who dominated it throughout and took charge 
of affairs after the departure of Mr. Gompers. As he was the only 
representative of a Great Power on the Commission who was also 
a plenipotentiary, the British were quite naturally surprised that 
he was not chosen to preside. He was ably assisted by Sir 
Malcolm Delevingne and the British Secretaries, Mr. Harold 
Butler and Mr. Edward Phelan. Other prominent members of 
this Commission were M. Vandervelde, M. Loucheur and 
M. Benes. M. Arthur Fontaine, of the French Ministry of Labour, 
was appointed to act as Secretary-General. 

The League Commission was fortunate in having very precise 
terms of reference, for the resolution by which it was established, 
based upon a British draft of 15th January,^® not only stated 
that the Commission was ‘to work out the details of the constitu- 
tion and functions of the League’, but also laid down that the 
League ‘should be open to every civilized nation’ that could ‘be 
relied on to promote its objects’, that ‘the members of the League 
should periodically meet in international conference’ and that 
there should be ‘a permanent organization and secretariat to 
carry on the business of the League in the intervals between the 
conferences’.^® 

The International Labour Commission did not receive such 
definite guidance, though the draft resolution placed before the 
Council of Ten by Mr. Lloyd George on 22nd January^* was 
twice amended before being finally adopted on the 23rd. In its 
final form it declared that the Commission was set up: {a) ‘to 
inquire into the conditicus of employment from the international 
aspect’; ( 4 ) ‘to consider the international means necessary to 
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secure common action on matters affecting conditions of employ- 
ment’; and (c) ‘to recommend the form of a permanent agency 
to continue such inquiry in co-operation with and under the 
direction of the League of Nations’. 

Both League and Labour Commissions had, however, very 
definite bases upon which to start work. In the case of the former 
there was the Hurst- Miller Draft Covenant, which resulted from 
various Anglo-American conferences between 27 th January and 
the first meeting of the Commission on 3rd February. French and 
Italian drafts were also laid before the Commission at tliis first 
meeting, and at the same time President Wilson produced his 
‘Third Paris Draft’, but it was decided that the Hurst-Miller 
document should form the basis of the deliberations.^® The 
parallel basis for the discussions of the Labour Commission was 
a British draff scheme for the creation of an International Labour 
Organization. This had been elaborated after the arrival of the 
British Delegation in Paris at the beginning of January, in dis- 
cussions between Messrs. Barnes, Butler and Phelan, and Sir 
Malcolm Delevingne, and had been put into legal form with the 
assistance of Mr. C. J. B. Hurst, Mr. Philip Noel-Baker and Sir 
Robert Garran, Solicitor-General of Australia. The scheme had 
been submitted first to delegates representing British Labour and 
then, on 31st Janumy, to a full meeting of the British Empire 
Delegation.^’ The only other delegation with any definite 
proposals was the French, and the British scheme, which had 
been worked out in far greater detail, was accepted by the Com- 
mission at its second meeting, on 4th February, as a suitable 
basis for its work.^® 

Having such definite plans before them neither of these two 
commissions found it necessary to begin by dividing the work 
among permanent sub-sections. No time was wasted in dis- 
cussions about terms of reference and procedure, and the two 
bodies in plenary session got straight to work upon the drafts 
placed before them, the discussions taking the form of first and 
second readings in each case. The League Commission, by way 
of first reading, considered the Hurst-Miller Draft article by 
article, and then, as a second reading, there was a general review 
of the whole scheme. The Labour Commission, on the other hand, 
reversed this process, its early sessions being devoted to a desultory 
discussion of the general aspects of the British proposals, which it 
was afterwards decided should be regarded as a first reading. The 
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Commission then, by way of second reading, proceeded to examine 
the scheme article by article. 

The general work of these two commissions falls naturally into 
two stages, the first of these in each case being rapidly completed 
in February. In this month the League Commission held ten 
meetings within the eleven days from Monday 3rd February to 
Thursday the 13th inclusive, assembling once daily, except on 
the 9th and 12th, when there were no meetings, and on the 13th, 
when there were two. These meetings were arranged for such 
hours as would not interfere with the other duties of President 
Wilson, who presided on every oeeasion but one, and the average 
length was three hours or so. ‘The meetings were business-like 
to a degree,’ wrote Mr. W. H. Shepardson (the American 
Secretary),^® and, as might have been expected of any body 
which Wilson controlled, informality characterized the pro- 
ceedings. After the first few sittings, the practice of informal and 
simultaneous translation was adopted to avoid wastage of time.®® 
The President was opposed to the keeping of formal minutes, so 
that secretaries were not chosen until the third meeting, and even 
then it was suggested that they should record decisions only, 
though this restriction was not maintained.®^ Minutes of the 
February meetings were not circulated, however, until about 
22nd March. 

During February the Labour Commission met eighteen times, 
the meetings being distributed over the whole month, and 
progress was not quite as rapid as in the case of the League 
Commission. Secretaries, as well as other officers, were appointed 
at the first meeting, but it appears that most of the recording was 
done not by the official secretariat but by Mr. Phelan and M. 
Pone, lent by the British and French Delegations.®® Summaries 
of the proceedings were circulated after each sitting. There was 
some preliminary discussion as to language, M. Loucheur holding 
that only one official language was necessary and that French, 
and Mr. Barnes pointing out that the Conference had not yet 
arrived at an official decision on this point.®® In actual practice 
English was recognized equally with French, Interpretation 
appears to have been effected with the usual formalities. 

By 13th February the League Commission, with the assistance 
of two small drafting committees, had produced a draft covenant 
of twenty-seven articles.®* By the 28th the Labour Commission 
h‘dd similarly approved the main features of the British scheme 
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for an I.L.O., Mr. Barnes tactfully marking the occasion by 
thanking his colleagues and especially the Americans, for their 
goodwill and courtesy.®® 

After their production of these drafts the two commissions 
paused in their work. President Wilson’s departure for the United 
States on 15th February inevitably meant a temporary suspen- 
sion of the activities of the League Commission, and there was in 
fact little more that it could accomplish pending the President’s 
renewal of personal contact with American critics of his schemes 
and the crystallization of public opinion in other States. The 
Labour Commission also felt the need for securing support from 
public opinion in the chief countries concerned, and, accordingly, 
on 28th February, there was a decision to adjourn for an interval 
of ten days so that the members of some delegations could return 
home for conference with their Governments and representatives 
of employers and labour. 

The Labour Commission was the first to resume its regular 
meetings, on nth March, tlie League Commission following suit 
on the 22nd. One task facing both bodies at this stage was the 
consideration of amendments necessary to satisfy the neutral 
world. The League Commission had made direct contact with 
neutral opinion through a small committee, presided over by 
Lord Robert Cecil, which met representatives of the neutral 
States on 20th and 21st March, the countries represented being: 
Argentina, Chile, Colombia, Denmark, Norway, Netherlands, 
Paraguay, Persia, Spain, Salvador, Sweden, Switzerland and 
Venezuela.®® Amendments suggested by the neutrals were after- 
wards placed on the agenda for the Commission if sponsored by 
one of the members, but not otherwise. The Labour Commission 
did not make similar direct contact with representatives of 
neutrals though, on 28th February, the Secretary-General, M. 
Fontaine, had noted the receipt by the President of the Conference 
of a letter from the Swiss asking that they, with other neutrals, 
should be allowed to participate in drafting the scheme for the 
I.L.O.®’ This request was not granted and, instead, the Com- 
mission simply informed the neutrals of the plan which they had 
provisionally adopted on 28th February. The interval between 
tliat date and the resumption on nth March was rather short, 
and yet the Commission had decided not to await neutral com- 
ments before adopting its report. As in the case of the League, 
draft amendments had to be sponsored by members. 
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The other and more delicate task facing both bodies at this 
stage was the reconciling of conflicting Anglo-American points 
of view. In the case of the League Covenant the American desire 
for the inclusion of a clause safeguarding the Monroe Doctrine 
was brought up against the British determination to block such 
an amendment unless an Anglo-American agreement on naval 
policy had been reached. This conflict was resolved by means of 
long informal conversations outside the Commission itself in 
which President Wilson, Lord Robert Cecil, Colonel House, and 
Mr. D. H. Miller took part.®® In the case of the plan for the 
I.L.O. the chief Anglo-American divergence was concerning 
Articles 19 and 20 which had reference to the extent to which 
member States were to be bound by recommendations of the 
Organization. These difficulties were also dealt with informally 
and outside the Commission, P*rofessor Shotwell, who had not 
been appointed as a member, being called in by Colonel House 
to work out a compromise. Not until agreement was in sight was 
there a formal appointment of a sub-commission to work out the 
formula. ®® 

These obstacles having been removed, the two commissions 
were able to proceed to the final adoption of their respective 
drafts and reports to the Conference. In this work the League 
Commission was greatly assisted by a new drafting, or, as Presi- 
dent Wilson preferred to call it, a ‘revision’ committee. At first 
it was proposed that this body should confine itself to merely 
textual changes, but its functions were imperceptibly enlarged 
until it became in reality a body charged with the final revision 
of the Covenant in conjunction with the Plenary Commission. 
In actual practice much of the work for this body was prepared 
externally and informally in conferences between Messrs. Hurst 
and Miller.®® The Laboiu Commission does not appear to have 
required the assistance of a drafting committee except in the 
special case of Articles 19 and 20 already mentioned. 

This latter Commission, however, differed from that dealing 
with the League in that it had an additional and subsidiary task 
to perform, the preparation of a ‘Labour Charter’ for inclusion 
in the treaties of peace, and for this purpose it set up a sub- 
commission. Nineteen points suggested as suitable for inclusion 
in the treaties were brought forward by this body, and it was 
decided that only those securing the approval of two-thirds of 
the members should be adopted, nine being thus passed.®^ 
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The League Coinmission held only five meetings, after the 
February break, these being between 22nd March and 1 1 th April, 
when its report received final approval. The Labour Commis- 
sion, having the additional task of preparing the Labour Charter, 
and an agenda for the Washington Conference, and being com- 
pelled to mark time while Professor Shotwell strove to resolve 
the Anglo-American clash, met much more frequently at this 
stage, there being seventeen meetings from the resumption on 
nth March to the adoption of the report on the 24th. 

These two commissions were distinct in that they alone actually 
reported to the full Conference. Thus the only plenary sessions 
of the Conference held between 25th January, when they were 
formally established, and 6th May, when the completed German 
Treaty was presented, were held to receive their reports. There 
were actually three of these plenary sessions, held on 14th 
February, nth April, and 28th April. 

The right of the League Commission to report directly to the 
full Conference was successfully asserted by President Wilson 
before his departure for America, when, on the afternoon of 
13 th February, he informed the Council of Ten that the pro- 
visional draft of the Covenant would be ready that night and 
asked that a plenary session of the Conference should be summoned 
to receive it on the following day. M. Clemenceau was rather 
dubious about this suggested procedure and expressed the view 
that the report should first be submitted to the ‘Conference of 
Great Powers’. The President in reply emphasized that the 
League Commission was an organ of the Plenary Conference 
ratlier than of the Supreme Council, and his view prevailed. 
M. Clemenceau was most anxious that the Conference should 
adjourn without discussion as soon as the report had been pre- 
sented and explained, but President Wilson said that he did not 
see how members could be prevented from making speeches if 
they wanted to.®* The draft Covenant was duly presented to the 
Conference on 14th February and thus a precedent was clearly 
established.®® 

With this in mind, Mr. George Barnes, a little more than a 
month later, requested the Supreme Council, then the Council of 
Four, to arrange for a plenary session to receive the report of the 
International Labour Commission. The question was referred 
to the Foreign Ministers for examination, and Mr. Barnes 
appeared before them on ist April to urge ‘that the report of thfe 
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Commission be heard by the body which had set up the Com- 
mission, namely the Peace Conference’.®* The Foreign Ministers 
were by no means enthusiastic about the summoning of a plenary 
session for this purpose and, to use the words of Barnes, ‘shunted 
the whole thing on 'to the Prime Ministers’.®® It was at this 
juncture, on 2nd April, that Mr. Barnes wrote a letter to Mr. 
Lloyd George expressing his uneasiness concerning the attitude 
of the Foreign Ministers and stating ‘that the Commission thought 
unanimously that the subject of the regulation of Labour was of 
such importance as to justify a meeting of the Plenary Conference 
so that the scheme of Labour organization could be launched 
in such a way as to mark it as one of the important matters of the 
Peace Conference’.®® It was mainly owing to the advocacy of 
the British Premier that the Big Four, on 5th April, decided to 
meet the wishes of Barnes and his colleagues.®’ 

The fourth plenary session was accordingly held on nth April®® 
for the purpose of receiving the report of the Labour Commission, 
the delegates meeting not in the Clock Room of the Quai 
d’Orsay as on previous occasions, but in the banqueting hall, 
where there was better accommodation for journalists.®® The 
resolution in favour of the adoption of the I.L.O. draft was moved 
by Mr. Barnes, and the scheme was approved, subject to reserva- 
tions by certain States of Latin America arising from constitutional 
difficulties, and the adoption of an amendment moved by Sir 
Robert Borden to secure for the British Dominions, with reference 
to the I.L.O., a position not inferior to that accorded to them by 
the League Covenant.*® 

The fifth plenary session of the Conference was held on 28th 
April,** again in the banqueting hall, for the pvupose of giving 
final approval to the revised draft of the League Covenant. At 
this meeting the clauses of the Labour Charter drafted by the 
Labour Commission for inclusion in the treaties also came up 
for discussion, having been left over when the main section of the 
Labour report had been dealt with at the previous meeting. 
At the last moment re-drafting had become necessary in order to 
ensure the approval of the Conference for these clauses and Mr. 
Barnes had found it almost impossible to secure the agreement of 
the Commission concerning the revisions required. At the meeting 
of the Conference, however. Sir Robert Borden moved an amend- 
ment which expressed the spirit of the recommendations of the 
Labour Commission in such a way as to secure general agreement. 
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It will be clearly seen that the role of the full Inter-Allied 
Conference was in actual practice a very restricted one. To such 
restriction there could be no effective and open challenge. 
President Wilson indeed did once, if we are to accept the record 
of Colonel House, threaten to bring some of the major issues 
affecting the settlement with Germany before the whole Con- 
ference. He is said to have told some of the American delegates 
on 6th April that, unless the French and British were prepared 
to concede something to the American point of view, ‘he would 
insist upon having the conferences in the open; in other words to 
have plenary sessions with the delegates of all the smaller Powers 
sitting in’.^® Whether the President really had this plan seriously 
in mind is at least very doubtful, and in any case nothing came of 
it. The Great Powers entirely reserved for their own handling all 
matters affecting three most vital classes of problems before the 
Conference; colonial, territorial and militaiy'. Their manner of 
dealing with these will be considered in the following chapters. 



CHAPTER VIII 


THE COUNCIL OF TEN 


For more than two months after the inauguration of the Con- 
ference in January, the meetings of the Great Powers, whose 
leadership had been formally accepted by the first plenary 
session, took the form of the Council of Ten, and the main task of 
this organ should, it would seem, have been the consideration of 
the fundamental issues which the Great Powers had reserved for 
their own handling. That it did not efiectively get to grips with 
these issues is the chief criticism to be directed against the Council 
of Ten, and was the main reason for its later supersession by the 
Council of Four. 

There were, if we include the nineteen occasions on which it 
met as the Supreme War Council, sixty-five meetings of the 
Council, from Sunday lath January to Monday 24th March, and 
they were all held in M. Pichon’s room, with the exception of 
some of the March gatherings, which were in the Clock Room. 
The general practice during the first fortnight or so was to have 
morning and afternoon meetings, but then, as the organization 
of the Conference developed, and some members, together with 
technical advisers, were required for other purposes in the 
mornings, afternoon meetings only became the rule. 

The personnel remained fairly constant throughout, the basic 
figures being the ‘Premiers and Foreign Secretaries’ of the closing 
stages of the war, together with the American President, his 
Secretary of State and the Japanese. Japan was represented by 
M. Matsui and Viscount Chinda during the first week in Paris, 
but the latter dropped out when Baron Makino arrived on 20th 
January, Prince Saionji, who had been chosen to lead the 
Japanese delegation, not appearing until 15th March and being 
afterwards usually partnered by Makino. Each of the chief 
figures of the Council was absent for a term, the periods of absence 
being almost coincident and extending from mid-February to 
mid-March. M. Clemenceau’s absence resulted from the 
attempt made upon his life, while the other leaders had to return 
to their respective capitals for reasons connected with domestic 
politics. During these absences the substitutes were usually 
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Colonel House, Lord Milner, M. Andre Tardieu and the Marquis 
Salvago-Raggi. 

The members sat on the south side of the room, in high-backed 
arm-chairs behind small tables on which they placed their papers 
and maps, and they faced the double doors through which 
delegates of minor States would enter if summoned, and near 
which chairs had been placed for the accommodation of such 
visitors.^ Various jottings of the time enable us to obtain a 
glimpse of the Council in session — ‘the tired and contemptuous 
eyelids of Clemcnceau, the black button boots of Woodrow 
Wilson, the rotund and jovial gestures of Mr. Lloyd George’s 
hands, the infinite languor of Mr. Balfour slowly uncrossing his 
knees’. 2 M. Clemenceau sat near the fireplace at the western 
end of the room, with M. Mantoux to his right and M. Dutasta 
to his left. Secretaries, and expert advisers when they were 
present, sat behind their chiefi. A suggestion, made by M. 
Pichon, that the experts might at need be permitted to act as 
understudies, had been turned down by the Council,® and their 
chiefs had to secure the permission of the Chairman before these 
advisers could make an explanation. 

In the ante-room these technical experts were gathered 
together, awaiting calls that sometimes never came, occasionally 
accompanied by delegates of some ‘Powers with Particular 
Interests’ who had been summoned to attend and who sat ‘on 
gilt chairs as if awaiting the dentist’.* Through the waiting 
throng would pass M. Pichon to greet President Wilson and 
escort him to his seat, leaving the American’s personal detective in 
the ante-room as a privilege denied to the other statesmen, whose 
guardians had to wait outside with the chauflEeurs. ‘Good qffter- 
noon — Good affternoon, gentlemen’, was the President’s usual 
salutation to those in the ante-room as they rose to greet him. 
Other leading figures would make less ceremonious entries, like 
that of the British Premier, who ‘would roll gaily into that heated 
salon in the company of Sir Maurice Hankey’.® The experts would 
continue to wait until, perhaps, they were actually called inside for 
consultation, but while inside they were always liable to be thrust 
outside again suddenly and without ceremony by M. Clemenceau, 
sometimes without having time to gather up maps and papers.® 

Each delegation had its own special secretariat present at each 
meeting of the Council, and there was also the Joint Secretariat 
that was identical with that of the Conference as a whold 
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M. Clemenceau had failed to take full advantage of the opportunity 
given to him by his right of appointing to the office of Chief 
Secretary, for he had nominated the amiable but unenterprising 
Dutasta, who, not having the requisite ability for steering through 
complicated problems and procedural difficulties, entirely failed 
to make the most of his position. One of the other secretaries 
and one alone, was able and ready to step into M. Dutasta’s place, 
and that was Sir Maurice Hankey, who became the Gentz of 
Paris. He gradually and unobtrusively took charge, having the 
faculty of being able to put his hand on relevant documents, 
selected from a pile which he always carried, without loss of time, 
so that M. Clemenceau, coming to depend upon him as though 
he were actually Chief Secretary, would turn to him at intervals 
with the question, ‘Where is that bag of yours?’ ^ 

With Hankey in this leading position, the secretarial pro- 
cedure established during the period of the war was maintained, 
as Mr. Lloyd George had desired. * The minutes were not merely 
a record of decisions but a complete summary of the discussions, 
the abstracts being made by a very efficient staff of assistants 
largely drawn from Versailles, ® and each member of the Council 
received a mimeographed copy either the same evening or early 
the next day. Unless the member in question telephoned about 
the matter, the record was deemed accurate as far as he was 
concerned. In due course corrected and printed minutes were 
issued. There was a fairly large circulation of these minutes, so 
that the various sections of each delegation might follow all 
discussions affecting their interests, correct misconceptions and 
offer advice. In addition to recording the discussions and 
decisions in M. Pichon’s room, the Secretariat acted as a clearing 
house for the distribution of documents and memoranda, was 
responsible for the summoning of technical delegates and had 
control of the agenda on the instruction of the Chairman. 

While M. Clemenceau had failed to take full advantage of his 
right to appoint the Secretary-General, he appears to have failed 
also as Chairman to exercise effectively his right to Control the 
agenda through the Secretariat, both he and M. Dutasta being 
far more successful in controlling the proceedings from day to day 
than in planning ahead. It has been well said that ‘the tactics of 
the General Secretariat was admirable in the highest degree’ 
but that ‘it was the absence of secretarial strategy which failed 
to provide the Conference with an alternative to their rejected 
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programme’^® (i.e., the Tardieu Plan). A suggestion that it may 
have been just because the programme of the Quai d’Orsay had 
been brushed aside that M. Glemenceau allowed things to drift’^^ 
seems far from satisfactory, especially as it was not the Premier 
but M. Pichon who had urged the adoption of the Tardieu pro- 
gramme of work before the Council of Ten.^® A much more 
probable explanation of the policy of dealing with problems as 
they arose is that it was due to the persistence of the war-time 
habit of waiting upon events.^® 

Certain it is that the Supreme Council of the Paris Peace 
Conference worked merely from day to day during the first two 
months, had no definite programme and entirely failed to tackle 
most of the major problems which it had reserved for its own 
control. Its initiative seemed temporarily exhausted when it 
had brought into being the Plenary Conference, given to it a 
limited share in the making of the settlement and regularized its 
own position, and there was thereafter no immediate drive 
towards the solution of the more vital issues affecting the pre- 
liminary treaty which was supposed to be the goal of the Con- 
ference. Professor Binkley has indeed contended that all the 
significant items of the agenda were being dealt with by the end 
of January, and that about half the Treaty of Versailles was written 
by the commissions appointed between the 21st and the 27th, 
but the omissions included all territorial and military questions 
—exactly the problems with which any preliminary treaty would 
have to deal. 

Complaints concerning the desultory nature of the procedure 
are to be found recorded in the minutes of the Council on several 
occasions. Thus, on the morning of 30th January, President 
Wilson urged that discussions at the meetings should be confined 
to definite propositions,^® and, in the afternoon of that same day, 
Mr. Lloyd George complained of the raising of a subject for which 
he had not come prepared and demanded the preparation of a 
definite agenda which should be adhered to.^® Yet the Council as 
a whole was not ready to concern itself with the general planning 
of its labours in advance, leaving it, as a rule, to the Chairman 
and Secretary to decide upon the subjects to be discussed at the 
next meeting. Only during the absence of M. Clemenceau in 
February, when M. Pichon was in the chair, did the council 
develop the temporary practice of deciding upon the agenda for 
each forthcoming meeting at the close of the previous one. 
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The brushing aside of the French scheme and the production 
by President Wilson of his own list of five subjects which 
he intended to be referred for preliminary examination by 
the leading delegates of the Great Powers, have already 
been described, and we have seen that the President’s col- 
leagues tended to think of these topics as a programme for 
the Conference as a whole, two of them being referred to com- 
missions. There appears to have been no further attempt to adopt 
this programme or any other definite scheme for the Council 
of Ten. 

There was, indeed, an important discussion concerning the 
future work of the Council at its meeting on 23rd January. M. 
Clemenceau and President Wilson then urged the prime impor- 
tance of ‘setting in process immediately all that was required to 
hasten a solution of European questions,’^’ but the problems they 
had in mind were, apparendy, those which affected the interests 
of the minor States rather than the more fundamental issues which 
the Great Powers alone could setde. This immediate tendency to 
concentration upon problems of comparatively minor impor- 
tance was an almost inevitable consequence of the existence in 
Paris of a parallel Conference of all the Allies, which, though 
rarely meeting in plenary session, was nevertheless always a factor 
to be reckoned with. For, to compensate the Small Powers for 
their exclusion from most of the important processes of peace- 
making, it was necessary to give these States not only early con- 
sideration for their claims but also the impression that they were 
regarded as having some real importance in the Paris scheme of 
things. Examination of their problems could not begin until 
they had sent in their claims, as they had been invited to do at the 
plenary session of 18th January, and by the 23rd there had been 
a negligible response, so that further delay was inevitable. 
Baron Sonnino now suggested the fixing of a definite time limit, 
and it was agreed that all claims of the Small Powers must be in 
the hands of the Secretariat by ist February.^® 

There was no move on the part of the Council of Ten to use this 
interval to begin the exploration of more fundamental issues. 
On the contrary President Wilson ‘entirely approved of utilizing 
the intervals for the discussion of less important matters’,^® and 
Mr. Lloyd George urged that they should begin with an examina- 
tion of issues connected with the partition of the Ottoman 
territories and colonial questions. The British Premier had in 
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mind two factors which were, from his point of view, of primary 
importance. Firstly there was, in consequence of the election 
pledge to abolish conscription, an urgent need to facilitate 
demobilization, and it was in the Near East that Britain’s 
responsibilities rendered this process difficult. Then, more 
important still, there was the pressure of the British Dominions. 
Just as the Supreme Council of the Great Powers had to deal with 
a parallel Conference of Allies, so also had the delegates from 
London to face an even more powerful influence, that of the 
British Empire Delegation as a whole, more powerful because of 
its regular meetings under Mr. Balfour’s chairmanship and 
because the Dominions had the additional right to be repre- 
sented among the Great Powers by means of the fifth place on 
the British Empire panel. The British Empire Delegation in all 
probability reproduced in miniature many of the problems of the 
Peace Conference, whose course it so much affected, and its 
records may one day prove even more valuable to the historian 
of the Conference than those of the Council of Four. 

It was to the colonial question that the Council of Ten actually 
turned its attention while waiting for the filing of the claims of 
the Small Powers, the general principle of non-restoration of 
German colonies being approved on the afternoon of Friday, 
24th January.*® As far as a preliminary treaty with Germany 
was concerned this decision need only have been followed by an 
instruction to the Central Drafting Committee to prepare a 
blanket clause whereby Germany would cede to the Great Powers 
collectively all extra-European territories and privileges. The 
Council of Ten, however, plunged at once into lengthy discus- 
sions of the distribution of the colonial territories, which raised 
the question of mandates and trusteeship. During these dis- 
cussions, statements, often lengthy, were given to the Council by 
the Dominion leaders, especially Messrs. Hughes and Massey, by 
the Chinese representative, Mr. Wellington Koo, by the Belgians, 
and by the French Colonial Minister, M. Simon. Not until 
30th January was the colonial issue temporarily settled. 

On the following day, the Council began the examination of 
territorial issues affecting the smaller European States, and the 
Roumanians and Serbs were called in.*^ As Signor Orlando 
pointed out on ist February, though the time limit had expired 
hardly any statements of claims had been received by the Secre- 
tariat, but the Council decided to proceed to business without 
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further delay.®* M. Clemenceau made no move at this stage to 
get the Council to deal with the issues affecting a preliminary 
treaty. Indeed, on 30th January, in answer to an objection to 
the proposed method of dealing with the claims of the smaller 
European States, which he wrongly took to be an objection to 
dealing with them at all at this stage, the Chairman made some 
very surprising remarks. No progress would be made, he con- 
tended, if members went on objecting. President Wilson had 
given very good reasons for the adjournment of the consideration 
of colonial questions now that they had arrived at a provisional 
agreement concerning mandates, and if they did not proceed to 
deal with the claims of the minor European States M. Clemenceau 
did not know what else there was for them to do.*® It might 
surely have been suggested that there were other European 
problems, such as those connected with Germany’s frontier, the 
solution of which was more particularly the appropriate task of 
the Great Powers at this time. 

The Council of Ten has been severely criticized not only for 
its decision to deal with the claims of the Small Powers at this 
stage but even moie for the way in which it approached them, 
i.e., by giving a personal hearing to the various interested parties 
in turn. This method of giving ‘auditions’ had been used as a 
means of assisting the Council to decide concerning matters of 
executive policy in eastern Europe, Poles and Czechs being called 
in for consultation on 29th January,®* and the hearings given to 
the Dominion Premiers must also have been important prece- 
dents. The actual decision to adopt the practice as a settled 
policy was made on the afternoon of 30th January after consider- 
able discussion, Mr. Balfour’s view, that the delegates of the 
Small Powers ‘would be much happier’®® if they could present 
their claims in person, being eventually accepted. There was a 
later challenge to this decision, made on i8th February by Sir 
Robert Borden, who suggested that statements should be pre- 
sented in writing only, but it was without effect, and the oral 
presentations continued.®* The adoption of this method, even 
more than the decision to give immediate consideration to the 
demands of the Lesser Allies, was surely due to tlie parallel 
existence in Paris of a full Inter-Allied Conference. 

February saw a spate of ‘auditions’. Roumanians, Greeks, 
Czechs, Arabs, Belgians, Syrians, Lebanese, Serbs, Danes, 
Albanians, Armenians and Zionists all stated their case, mostly 
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at great length, the privilege granted to the Allies being extended 
to neutrals and racial groups.*’ From the point of view of the 
progress of the work of peace-making all this was just a waste 
of time on the part of the Council, for the ‘visitors’ usually did 
nothing more than repeat orally what they had put into their 
written statements, yet it seems that the Ten may have deluded 
themselves with the impression that they were doing something 
useful when, in reality ‘they were doing nothing more than suffer, 
with varying degrees of courtesy, an exhausting and unnecessary 
imposition’.*® The tactics of the delegates invited to appear 
varied considerably. Thus M. Bratianu, with complete self- 
satisfaction, opened by a reference to his having been placed once 
before in a similar position in Paris, when he had faced his 
examiners, but on that earlier occasion, he pointedly emphasized, 
his hearers knew more of the subject than he did.*® M. Venizelos, 
on the other hand, was much wiser, refraining both from attempts 
at humour and from mere repetition of uninteresting facts, putting 
all in a good mood by showing albums containing excellent 
photographs of the sponge fisheries in the Dodecanese.®® Never- 
theless, as a general rule, the procedure associated with these 
statements must have been dull and uninspiring in the extreme. 

There had been on the 27th January a general discussion as 
to the conduct of business on such occasions, arising from the 
hearings given to Dominion Premiers,®^ Mr. Balfour having raised 
the question because, while ‘Powers with Special Interests’ were 
entitled to participate in any discussion of matters in which they 
were concerned, there had been no discussions following state- 
ments made by the Dominion leaders on the previous Friday 
(24th January). It had been originally intended, he pointed out, 
to go on to discuss colonial issues at the Friday meeting, but this 
had not been done. He suggested that meetings to which dele- 
gates from the Small Powers were summoned should be devoted 
primarily to discussion of matters in which they were interested 
and at which they should be present throughout. President 
Wilson agreed with this general contention, but suggested that 
the Chairman should request the representatives of the minor 
States to confine their attention to the subject for which their 
attendance had been required. 

The Council accepted these views as to general procedure, but 
only in the case of the colonial discussions was it truly followed. 
During the February ‘auditions’ no discussions followed the 
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statements of the various delegations, the questions involved being 
at once referred to experts, and the participation of the ‘Powers 
with Special Interests’ was confined to their appearance before 
the various territorial committees. The question of procedure 
was raised again on 17 th February, when it was decided to invite 
the Serbian delegates to state their case on the following day. 
The Italian members of the Council of Ten were determined to 
avoid any discussion with the Serbs of matters affecting the 
interests of Italy and declared that, unless there was a definite 
understanding that no discussion of any kind should follow the 
Serbian statement, they themselves would have to stay away from 
the meeting. It was then agreed that, as had been the actual 
practice throughout, there should be no discussion of the issues 
raised by the Serbian statement.®^ 

It has always to be remembered that the Council of Ten, as 
the heir to the Supreme Council of the war period, was very 
heavily burdened with executive work, for the state of war was 
not ended by the Armistices, and, though military problems were 
perhaps somewhat less pressing, economic matters were, in view 
of the continuation of the blockade, becoming more and more 
urgent. Never in all history had there been such complete 
centralization of power in the hands of a few men, coupled with 
such a vast field for its exercise, and it was a very unfortunate 
circumstance that the forces, which were powerful in America, 
working for the complete return to the principles of laissej-faire 
were strong enough to prevent the satisfactory adaptation of the 
war-time controls to the purposes of the transition period. Thus 
the burden resting upon the Supreme Council during the post- 
Armisticc period was greatly increased by the fact that no satis- 
factory machinery existed through which its economic functions 
could be exercised. 

Had the British proposals of October and November, by which 
the Allied Maritime Transport Council would have become a 
General Economic Council with power to co-ordinate the various 
economic controls, been accepted, the work of the Supreme 
Council would have been lightened considerably,*® but, while 
the Emopean Powers had been ready to accept, American 
opposition had caused the rejection of the scheme. The London 
Conference had then appointed a committee, on which the Four 
Great Powers were represented, to consider the whole problem,®* 
and the European members had approved a scheme presented by 
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M. Cl^mentel, which aimed at a temporary continuation of some 
of the existing machinery, but this also ha d failed to secure Ameri- 
can approval. Yet it was realized in the United States that, unless 
there was to be some kind of co-operative effort to put Europe 
on its feet, the flow of transatlantic products to that continent 
would cease abruptly, and an alternative plan, for the establish- 
ment of a relief organization under American control, was 
therefore put forward, Mr. Herbert Hoover being suggested as 
Director-General.*® The attitude of the United States was decisive, 
since American finance was the key to the whole situation, and 
the Council for Supply and Relief held its first meeting on nth 
January. This new body had no power to co-ordinate and 
control the organs of economic activity that were legacies of the 
war years, the only co-ordinating authority being the overworked 
Council of Ten. Yet the need for co-ordination was very great 
because the question of relief in central Europe was inextricably 
bound up with the issues affecting the blockade, for which the 
Allied Blockade Council was responsible, while transport was still 
the concern of the A.M.T.C. 

Eventually, the need for some more satisfactory economic 
machinery having been clearly demonstrated, the Coimcil of Ten 
on the afternoon of 8th February approved a plan for the establish- 
ment in Paris of a Supreme Economic Council, composed of five 
representatives of each of the Four Great Powers, Belgian dele- 
gates being added later.*’ This body had the power to absorb 
or replace such existing economic controls as it might from time 
to time determine and possessed executive authority within its 
own terms of reference, though all decisions affecting policy had 
to be confirmed by the Council of Ten,®* The chief figures of 
the Supreme Economic Council were Lord Robert Cecil, Mr. 
Herbert Hoover, M. Clementel and Signor Crespi, the Chair- 
manship at first being passed in rotation among them until Lord 
Robert Cecil came to be the normal Chairman. 

At its first meeting, on 17th February, the Council arranged 
for the co-ordination of the working of the various bodies con- 
cerned with economic affairs, these being instructed to continue 
as separate organizations but to report regularly to it. The later 
practice was to resolve these vtirious bodies into departments of 
the Supreme Economic Council with headquarters in Paris, the 
Council for Supply and Relief, for example, with Mr. Hoover as 
Chairman, becoming the Food and Relief Section and absorbing 
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at the same time the Inter-Allied Food Council. The Maritime 
Transport Council continued for a time as one of the most 
important bodies working under the general direction of the 
Supreme Economic Council, but it was abolished in April and 
a new scheme substituted, according to which the Supreme 
Economic Council was to be advised by a Shipping Committee 
in Paris, while the Maritime Transport Executive was to be 
reorganized, and, though still established in London, to take 
orders from Paris. The Blockade Council became the department 
of the Supreme Economic Council dealing with blockade issues, 
with the title of the Superior Blockade Council. Full meetings 
of the Supreme Economic Council were held at the beginning of 
each week, while the various departmental bodies met later in 
the week. 

Though it had established the Supreme Economic Council and 
later decided to refer to it all economic issues of a transitory 
nature not affecting the peace treaties themselves,®* the Council 
of Ten itself had inevitably to deal with vital matters of economic 
policy, such as the feeding of Germany, conditional upon the 
handing over of the German mercantile marine. This important 
issue, affecting as it did the Allies’ means of bringing economic 
pressure to bear upon the enemy, was closely linked with the 
question of enforcing the terms of the Armistice and had been 
discussed at length at early meetings of the Ten in January. The 
matter was raised again in March because of a deadlock between 
the Allies and the Germans concerning these points. There were 
exhaustive discussions on 7th and 8th March,*® which occupied 
a great deal of the lime of the Council of Ten, Lord Robert Cecil, 
Mr. Hoover, and Signor Crespi of the Supreme Economic Council 
being in attendance. These led to the Brussels Agreement of 
I3th-i4th March, which regulated the economic relations between 
the Allies and Germany until the signature of the Versailles 
Treaty. 

The Council of Ten had also to deal with a fluid situation in 
eastern Europe, where, owng to the defection and collapse of 
Russia, the control of Paris could not be directly exercised. The 
Allies had, in fact, to establish a new point d'appui in Poland, and 
the problems of that region were before the Council right from 
the start. At the very first meeting in Paris, on 12th January,** 
Marshal Foch urged the taking of the necessary preliminary steps 
to facilitate the transportation of the Polish troops then in France 
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to Warsaw, and this theme of General Haller and his men ran 
right through the story of the Council of Ten, which was still 
discussing the same problem at its last meeting, on 24th March.** 
In order to ensure the establishment of some form of control in 
eastern Europe the Council decided to establish an Inter-Allied 
Mission in Warsaw, to be composed of two representatives from 
each of the Four Great Powers.** 

Before the Allied Mission left for ^Varsaw, it endeavoured, at 
the request of the Council of Ten, to bring about an agreement 
between the Poles and Czechs in Paris which would facilitate the 
restoration of order in the Teschen region, where Poles and 
Czechs were engaged in unofficial warfare. As a result of its 
consideration of this problem, the Warsaw Mission reported to 
the Ten in favour of the dispatch of a similar body to exercise 
control in Teschen, and the Council approved of the suggestion.** 
At the last meeting of the Ten Dr. Lord proposed an extension 
of the powers of the Teschen Mission so that it might have full 
executive authority to act without reference to Prague or Warsaw, 
and the Council approved, subject to the endorsement of the 
Czech and Polish Governments.*® Meanwhile on 12th February, 
on the proposition of Mr. Balfour, the Council of Ten had decided 
to establish a Polish Liaison Committee in Paris, composed of 
one representative from each of the Great Powers, to receive and 
deal with reports and requests from the Mission in Warsaw.*® 
Difficulties arising from the fighting between the Poles and 
Ukrainians in eastern Galicia also troubled the Council of Ten, 
and the Polish Liaison Committee early in March drafted certain 
proposals relative to the situation there. Dr. Lord, recently 
returned from eastern Europe, afterwards appearing before them. 
They recommended that he be heard also by the Council of Ten, 
before whom he duly appeared on 19th March, after which the 
Council decided to send telegrams to the commanders of the 
opposing forces urging an immediate cessation of hostilities.*’ 
The situation in Russia itself, which, as we have seen, had 
been examined at length during the first week in Paris, when 
the possible represcncation of Russian interests at the Conference 
had been under consideration, continued to engage the attention 
of the Council at intervals. The ‘Prinkipo policy’, adopted in 
January, having failed to produce any result, the problem was 
further discussed in February, when Mr. Winston Churchffl 
appeared to advocate an active policy of intervention.*® At the 
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last meeting of the Council which he attended before his being 
wounded, M. Clemcnceau declared that he wanted a day of 
complete freedom for contemplation of the Russian problem,^* 
and so no meeting of the Council was arranged for the 19th. On 
this date, by ironical circumstance, a would-be assassin ensured 
that the Chairman would have a fortnight’s respite, and also 
made necessary a further blank day for the Council of Ten, which 
did not meet again until the 21st. 

There were, of course, all the time, vital executive problems 
concerning the military situation in the West which demanded 
constant attention from the Council of Ten, sitting as the Supreme 
War Council. These are discussed in a later chapter, for they 
were responsible for compelling the Council, in at least one 
sphere, to face up to fundamental issues affecting the settlement 
with Germany, 

As though these big problems of executive policy were insuffi- 
cient, the Council had at various times to deal with a host of 
miscellaneous items: a request to the Dutch Government for 
facilities for the passage of British troops and supplies to the 
Rhine Army;®® German requests for the improvement of postal 
facilities in the occupied areas and for the repatriation of prisoners 
of war;®^ and even such matters as the desire of women’s organiza- 
tions to send a deputation,®® and a proposal for a common Allied 
war medal.®® 

The failure of the Council of Ten, apart from the special case 
of the military terms, to deal with the problems affecting the 
Great Powers, the settlement of which must have preceded any 
preliminary treaty with Germany, cannot, however, be entirely 
explained by the fact of its preoccupation with matters of lesser 
importance, such as executive business and problems forced to 
the front by the Dominions and minor European States. Until 
the end of February there were no signs of any effort to get to 
grips with major issues, and even then the Balfom initiative 
did not produce any real change of procedure. This reluctance 
to embark upon the examination of the most controversial topics 
is to be explained in part by the natural human tendency to 
avoid impleasant tasks as long as possible, and to concentrate 
meanwhile upon more congenial work, with a hope that during 
the interim something may happen to make the ultimate work 
less unpleasant. Listening to long explanations from Bratianu 
might prove a trial of patience and courtesy, but it did not 
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threaten to bring into sharp antagonism men who wished to 
remain on friendly terms. Yet even this explanation by itself is 
inadequate, and a further reason has to be sought in the unsuita- 
bility of the Council of Ten itself for dealing with the major tasks 
facing the Great Powers. 

It was, in fact, much too large and unwieldy for the work it 
was intended to complete, the inclusion of the Japanese, who 
were not really interested in any of the European problems, being 
unfortunate if not unnecessary; and the presence of the Foreign 
Secretaries as well as the Premiers on all occasions made any 
division of labour impossible. The establishment of a steering 
committee such as that which functioned during the Armistice 
negotiations would probably have enabled the Council of Ten 
to work in a much more satisfactory manner; but the emer- 
gence of an inner group of this kind was retarded by the absence 
of the leading figures in February. In March, when it was, as 
events proved, too late to preserve the Supreme Council in its 
existing shape, there were signs not only of the development of 
an inner group, but also of the extent to which such a body 
might facilitate progress. Without the guidance of such an inner 
committee real progress was almost impossible, the Council itself 
being most unsuitable for intimate and confidential discussions, 
and Mr. Lloyd George affirms that M. Clemenceau did not raise 
the question of the Rhineland before the Ten for fear of a rebuff 
which would be recorded in the minutes.®* Indeed, with so 
many people in normal attendance at its meetings, including 
the secretaries and the experts of various kinds who seemed 
inseparable from it, it became a channel for serious leakages of 
information. 

During the very first week in Paris we find Mr. Lloyd George 
complaining of leakages to the French press,®® and on this occasion 
President Wilson expressed the view that secrecy in the case of 
large bodies was impossible. On 30 th January we read of Wilson’s 
complaining about the same weakness, distorted statements 
concerning his attitude on the colonial question having found 
their way into the papers, and threatening to treat the matter as 
a breach of privilege necessitating a public statement.®® The 
indiscretions continued, however, right through the period of the 
Council of Ten, the last and most vigorous denunciation of these 
coming, like the first, from the British Premier, who on Friday, 
2 1 St March, referred to serious leakages of information concerning 
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the discussions of the previous Wednesday, when the Germano- 
Polish frontier had been the main topic. He complained specifi- 
cally ‘that some one sitting in that room had deliberately given 
away information’, threatening to take no further part in the 
discussions of tlie Council and referring to his previous reluctance, 
now amply justified, to agree to the holding of the Conference 
in Paris.®’ 

~ At that moment the Council of Ten was doomed to disappear 
as the normal form of the Supreme Council of the Great Powers. 
It had dealt with a large amoimt of executive work, had brought 
into existence the Inter-Allied Conference, and arranged the 
general division of work between it and the Conference of the 
Great Powers. It had also, as will be shown in the following 
chapters, established the committees of experts which were to 
deal with all the frontier questions not affecting the Great Powers, 
and made great progress, through the appointment of various 
military, naval and air committees, towards the preparation of 
the final ‘military’ terms. It had, however, in no direction save 
this last made any progress towards the solution of those problems 
which the Great Powers had definitely reserved for their own 
decision. 



CHAPTER IX 


TERRITORIAL COMMITTEES 

One very important development during the period of the 
Council of Ten was the establishment of committees, composed 
mainly of experts, to deal with the territorial problems of Europe 
other than those directly affecting the Great Powers. The setting- 
up of these bodies between ist and 27th February was a move 
not planned but deemed necessary to meet immediate needs, yet 
the process has been held to mark a turning-point in the evolution 
of Conference procedure. This evolution depended very largely 
upon the way in which the statesmen were to employ the services 
of the technical advisers who were attached to the delegations 
of the Great Powers in such numbers. Whatever. may have been 
the errors committed at Paris they were not due to shortage of 
expert advice, and the real problem to be solved concerned the 
method of utilizing the material available.^ 

President Wilson believed that the main task of the statesmen 
at the Conference would be to lay down the general principles 
that were to govern the settlement, and then leave the detailed 
application of these principles to the experts. This general con- 
ception was manifested in his note of comment upon the plan 
submitted by Dr. Mezes for the organization of the American 
Delegation* and in his remarks aboard the George Washington,^ 
and has been criticized by Mr. Lansing as not embodying a 
sufficient realization of the importance of detailed application.* 
It might, however, have been possible for the organization of the 
Conference to be developed successfully along these Wilsonian 
lines if the exact position of the experts had been defined from 
the start and if the leading statesmen had at once proceeded to 
deal with the fundamental principles. That they did not so 
proceed has been shown in the previous chapter, problems being 
dealt with as forced to the front by circumstances, and experts 
being left with little or nothing to do.® 

The importance of President Wilson’s views on this question 
of the use of technical advisers was due not merely to his own 
commanding position in January 1919, but also to the fact that 
attached to the American Delegation was the most elaborate 
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organization of experts that ever attended any Peace Conference, 
so that, as it has been picturesquely phrased, ‘the George Washington 
creaJted and groaned across the Adantic under the weight of their 
erudition'.® There were, of course, preparations for the process 
of peace-making in Great Britain from 1917 onwards, imder the 
general supervision of Mr. Alwyn Parker, the Librarian of the 
Foreign Office, and the well known and excellent guide-books to 
all the problems likely to arise were produced by the Historical 
Section of the Foreign Office under the direction of Mr. Prothero. 
In France also there were investigations under Professor Lavisse 
and his ‘Comite d’Etudes’, but these were on a much less preten- 
tious scale, for the extent of such preparations seems to have 
increased with distance from the scene of action. In the ‘Inquiry’, 
established by Colonel House in September 1917, the American 
experts possessed a unifying organization, definitely independent 
of the State Department and continuing in a modified form into 
the period of the Conference itself. Of this body Dr. Mezes, the 
brother-in-law of House, was appointed Director, but his position 
gradually became more or less titular, while Dr. Isaiah Bowman, 
as Executive Officer and Chief Territorial Expert, exercised the 
real controlling power. 

When the time came to organize the American Delegation, 
the State Department attempted with some initial success to 
reduce the experts to a definitely subordinate position and to 
break up the unity of Inquiry, it being decreed that the specialists 
were to have access to plenipotentiaries only through the Depart- 
ment. Nevertheless, when the President called together the 
experts aboard the George Washington for a confidential chat in 
his cabin on loth December, he told them that, while in the mam 
he expected them to fit in with the general organization of the 
Delegation, they were not to hesitate in an emergency to ap- 
proach him directly. Then, on 17th December, a few days after 
the arrival of the main body of the American Delegation in Paris, 
the unity and status of Inquiry were re-established, both the State 
Department and Military Intelligence being forced to recognize 
its position and the right of direct approach to the Commissioners 
being secured,® This change in the position of the American 
experts was important not only as far as the Delegation itself was 
concerned, but also because of its ultimate bearing upon the 
structure of the Conference as a whole. 

The Rules of Procedure for the Conference, as approved by 
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the Council of Ten, envisaged two methods of utilizing the services 
of expert advisers, who were: (a) to attend with their chiefs at 
meetings of the Conference so as to supply information privately 
as required and, subject to the approval of the Conference, to 
make direct explanations where necessary; (b) to form committees 
to which might be entrusted the technical examination of any 
question, such examination to be followed by a report and 
suggestions.® The French plans had indeed listed a number of 
topics that were to be referred to such committees, though 
apparendy these did not include territorial matters. 

Yet there was no move diuing the first phase at Paris, either 
to allow the formation of such committees by the Plenary Con- 
ference or for the Council of Ten to appoint them, and thus the 
experts were limited to the preparation of material for the use of 
their own plenipotentiaries. Had President Wilson been able 
during these early stages to keep the Council to the work of laying 
down general principles, the experts would soon have been given 
an effective part to play, but the development of the Conference 
was not along these lines, and the President’s tendency to concen- 
trate entirely upon the immediate issue was pardy responsible. 
The circumstance of the existence of a Plenary Conference parallel 
with the Council of the Great Powers then resulted in an early 
entanglement of that Council with the affairs of the minor 
European States, and concerning these the assistance of the experts 
was vitally necessary. Yet these latter found their functions 
neirrowly limited. A certain number found scope for wider activi- 
ties through being attached to the commissions set up on 25th 
January or to the Financial and Economic Drafting Committees, 
and the miUtary experts were usually fully employed. The large 
numbers of political experts, on the other hand, were wasting 
their time. 

The initiative in bringing the experts more fully into the work 
of peace-making, though this was before that fixing of principles 
which he had deemed to be an essential preliminary, was President 
Wilson’s. It was on 22nd January that Colonel House, who was. 
at the time confined to his room, wrote in his Diary: ‘The President 
came to see me to-day to tell of what was going on. ... As far 
as I can see they are not getting anywhere, largely because of 
the lack of organization.’^® Later in the same day, when House 
received Sir William Wiseman, who acted as his adviser on 
Anglo-American relations, they both agreed that for the effective 
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working of the Conference the appointment of committees of 
experts was an urgent necessity, and Wiseman agreed to consult 
Sir W. Tyrrell on the matter, a preliminary Anglo-American 
agreement being regarded as desirable. 

We know of no further moves before 29th January, when the 
wastage of time involved in hearing the views of Poles and Czechs 
on Teschen without any preparation of the ground, and a realiza- 
tion that the various groups of experts were not in possession of 
the same facts, led President Wilson to take a further step. On 
that afternoon, as he made his way from the Council of Ten 
through the ante-room, he spoke to Mr. G. L. Beer and Dr. 
Ch2irles Seymour of Inquiry and asked: ‘Why don’t you get 
together with the other experts and put in a joint recommendation 
as to boundaries?’, adding: ‘The Council will approve anything 
you agree upon.’^^ Wilson followed up this suggestion in a con- 
versation with Colonel House that same evening, and the two 
men arrived at an understanding which envisaged a joint exami- 
nation of various questions by Anglo-American experts. In 
consequence of this House put Sir W. Tyrrell in touch with Dr. 
Mezes on the following day and urged both men to facilitate the 
joint examination of frontier questions by the experts of both 
delegations.^* 

Informal contact between the British experts and Inquiry had, 
indeed, been established during the very early days in Paris,*® 
but there had not previously been any definite recognition of its 
importance. The new and oificially inspired co-operation at once 
facilitated an agreement on the mandate compromise proposals 
which were before the Council of Ten on the morning of 30th 
January,** and led also to co-operation among experts of all the 
Great Powers as members of committees duly appointed by the 
Council. The move to establish these was made by Mr. Lloyd 
George and President Wilson on the afternoon of 30th January 
as an immediate result of the successful Anglo-American co- 
operation already begun.*® The Premier and the President both 
contended that such committees ought to be established and their 
reports received before there were any further discussions of the 
claims of the Small Powers by the Council of Ten, Mr. Lloyd 
George pointing out that the discussion of Polish and Czech affairs 
on the 29th had been a mistake, since there had been no adequate 
preparation. The general feeling was, however, in favour of 
deferring the appointment of expert committees until after the 
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hearing of the delegates of the minor State concerned in each case, 
Mr. Balfour suggesting that the experts, who would of course be 
present at the hearing, would gain by coming first of all face to 
face with those whose problems they would otherwise be con- 
sidering in vacuo. 

On the following day, and again on ist February, the Council 
of Ten listened to statements by Roumanians and Serbs of their 
claims in the Banat, and at length, after the delegates from these 
States had withdrawn, Mr. Lloyd George once more moved for 
the appointment of an expert committee to examine the claims 
presented.^* President Wilson supported the proposal, referring 
to the mass of information in the possession of Inquiry and 
pointing out that if the British suggestion were not accepted he 
would have to take his stand on the views of his own experts 
alone, whereas he would wish to base himself upon common 
expert advice. The opposition came from the Italians, who main- 
tained that any question of frontiers was bound in practice to 
raise political issues that were the concern of the Great Powers 
alone and quite unsuitable for reference to any subordinate body. 
This attitude was the natural result of a determination to uphold 
the Roumanian appeal to the continuing validity of the secret 
treaties. Signor Orlando wanted to know what kind of specialists 
it was proposed to appoint and expressed a fear that they would 
become examining magistrates, while Baron Sonnino urged the 
continued following of the existing practice whereby the plenipo- 
tentiaries of the Great Powers conferred with their own experts, 
and suggested that they might then go on to consult the delegates 
of the States concerned, ‘who could give the most expert in- 
formation available.’^’ The Anglo-American idea nevertheless 
prevailed, and an important precedent was established by the 
setting-up of the Roumanian Affairs Committee, sometimes known 
as the Banat Committee.^* 

Mr. Lloyd George had, indeed, expressly denied that he was 
attempting to establish a precedent and ‘fully admitted that this 
procedure could not be introduced as a permanent arrange- 
ment’,’^® yet such it proved to be, for it became the normal 
practice to refer claims presented orally to new or existing com- 
mittees for investigation. Thus the hearings given to Greeks, 
Czechs and Belgians were each followed by the appointment of 
a new committee, while the statement of the Yugoslavs was 
referred to the existing Roumanian Affairs Committee, that bf 
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the Albanians to the Greek Committee, and that of the Danes 
to the Belgian Committee. 

The Polish Affairs Committee, though usually grouped with 
those mentioned above, had an entirely different origin, arising 
from the exercise of executive powers by the Council of Ten and 
illustrating the empirical manner in which the general organiza- 
tion of the Conference developed. First had come the establish- 
ment of the Allied Mission in Warsaw, according to the decision 
of the Council of Ten on aand January, and then on 12th February 
came the decision to establish the Liaison Committee in Paris to 
deal with reports and requests coming from the Warsaw Mission. 
No instructions were given to this Committee to prepare a report 
on the question of the Polish frontiers, though the Teschen Control 
Mission, in addition to its executive duties, had been instructed 
to make preliminary inquiries concerning the Czecho-Polish 
frontier. The matter was discussed at the meeting of the Polish 
Committee on 20th February, when, in reply to M. Torretta’s 
question as to whether it was within their competence to ascertain 
the desires of the Poles with regard to their future frontiers, M. 
Jules Gambon expressed the view that they were empowered to 
consider any matters affecting Poland. The Committee thereupon 
decided to invite the Poles to appear before it and state their 
claims, and also took steps to ascertain the views of the Warsaw 
Mission on the subject.*® It may have been as a result of this 
move that Mr. Balfour on 26th February called the attention of 
the Council of Ten to the fact that the problem of the frontier 
between Germany and Poland had not been specifically referred 
to any committee, and the Council by its decision on this occasion 
fully legalized the approach of the Liaison Committee as far as 
the frontier in question was concerned.*^ 

The instructions to these committees were rather lacking in 
precision, so that their members were fiir from clear as to the 
exact part which they were expected to play in the process of 
peace-making. Their work was to be in some degree similar to 
that of the Vienna Statistical Conunittee, established through the 
inspiration of Castlereagh in December 1814 to provide reliable 
statistics of population in all the areas whose transfer was under 
consideration;** for they were to examine the facts and figures 
presented by the plenipotentiaries of the minor States to buttress 
their claims and to provide if possible a unanimous statement as 
tt> the exact truth of the matter. These committees of 1919 were, 
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however, to go further than the Vienna body, which, contrary 
to the intention of Castlereagh, was strictly confined to the 
consideration of actual numbers, for they were ‘to make recom- 
mendations for a just settlement’,®* yet they received no definite 
instruction as to the principles to be applied. 

President Wilson suggested that the experts should not take 
political issues into their consideration, and this appears to have 
been the general view of the Coimcil of Ten, but, as the Italians 
saw clearly, any recommendation for a settlement must, in effect, 
take political factors into account. There was, it would appear, 
an unwritten understanding that the experts were to endeavour 
to draw the frontiers in accordance with the principle of nation- 
ality and that the application of this principle did not constitute 
an incursion into the sphere of political issues; but the extent to 
which, if at all, other factors than the supposed wishes of the 
inhabitants were to be considered was not defined. It has been 
well said of the Greek Affairs Committee that, while they were 
instructed ‘to decide whether the area claimed by Greece in the 
Smyrna region was one which accorded with the zones of Greek 
population’, they were not to consider the vital question as to 
‘whether it was a wise or an unwise thing to allow the Greeks 
into Asia Minor at all’.*® The Italians, moreover, consistently 
maintained with regard both to Schleswig*® and the delimitation 
of the frontier between Austria and Yugoslavia that, as M. Tardieu 
phrased it when reporting on behalf of the Roumanian and 
Yugoslav Affairs Committee, ‘any question of a consultation or 
inquiry as well as of a plebiscite bore an eminently political 
character which removed it from the competence of the territorial 
committees’,®* Thus there was considerable doubt even concern- 
ing the competence of the committees to apply the principle of 
self-determination. As to what weight, if any, should be given 
to other factors, there was no guidance. Mr. Balfour put forward 
the view that strategical considerations should be taken into 
account,®’ but the Council of Ten expressed no definite opinion 
on the subject. Moreover, the experts were never told to what 
degree economic factors were to be allowed to override the 
principle of nationalism, and still less could they expect any 
instructions as to what notice they were to take of claims based 
upon historic rights or upon the secret treaties of the war 
years. 

It can only be said that in a very general and vague way 
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the committees felt themselves debarred from the considera- 
tion of general political questions. Their exclusion from any 
investigation of matters affecting the interests of the Great Powers 
was by no means vague, the matter being first raised in connection 
with the hearing of the Serbian delegates on i8th February, the 
terms of reference of their claims to the existing Roumanian, or 
Banat, Committee being carefully worded so as to exclude all 
issues affecting the interests of Italy.*® Later, on 27th February, 
when the instructions to the Central Committee were under 
consideration, there was a general decision to except ‘such frontier 
questions as any of the (Great) Powers concerned may reserve 
for discussion in the first instance at the Quai d’Orsay Council’.*® 

President Wilson’s original conception of the laying down of 
general principles before there should be any reference to experts 
not having been carried out, the members of the various com- 
mittees were left very largely to their own devices.’ They had 
been requested ‘to reduce the questions for decision within the 
narrowest possible limits and to make recommendations for a just 
settlement’, ®° this formula, first occurring in the instructions to 
the Roumanian Affairs Committee, being repeated in every other 
case except those of the Belgian and Polish Committees. Realizing 
that in a general way they were barred from a consideration of 
political issues and in a specific way from examination of matters 
affecting the Great Powers themselves, the experts naturally 
thought of themselves as exercising advisory functions only and 
they tended to act accordingly. They were not aware that their 
responsibilities were far greater, since, with one exception, all 
reports unanimously accepted by them were to be adopted by 
the Great Powers without further discussion. That they were 
thus unaware is not surprising, for it is probable that the Council 
of Ten in appointing them did not contemplate any such 
development. 

Another fimdamental weakness of these committees resulted 
from their being appointed from day to day, without reference 
to any general plan, to investigate claims made by particular 
Small Powers following upon the appearances of their delegates 
before the Council of Ten. Sir Robert Borden did indeed suggest, 
on 1 8 th February, that the Council ought to make up its mind 
in advance as to what problems it intended to refer to comiruttees, 
but the suggestion was ignored.®^ This rather haphazard pro- 
cedure, which, it has been shown, resulted from the general 
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character of the Conference, involved the acceptance of these 
minor States as units for discussion rather than the enemy States 
that were being deprived of their tenitory. This was a particular 
example of the general lack of co-ordination that was such a 
feature of the Conference as a whole, affecting as it did the 
internal working of the chief delegations and the making of the 
separate sections of the various treaties, so that until it was too 
late the treaties were never considered as units.®® 

A partial remedy for this state of affairs was the Central 
Territorial Committee, the appointment of which by the Council 
of Ten on 27 th February was, however, as much a matter of 
empiricism as that of any other committees, being due primarily 
to the interest of the Italians in the question of the Austro-German 
frontier. This interest led Baron Sonnino, on 26th February, to 
point out that no committee had been established to consider the 
frontiers of Germany in general and that consequently there 
would be areas not covered by the reports of the various com- 
mittees when they began to come in.®* The Italian point would 
indeed have been adequately met, as Balfour showed, by the 
appointment of a committee to deal with the precise question of 
the Austro-German frontier, but this method of procedure did 
not appear to command any support and, instead, Mr. Lansing 
raised the question of co-ordination, pointing out that there ought 
to be a committee to consider the German frontiers as a whole, 
Baron Sonnino then referring to the fact that no body was 
examining the frontiers of Turkey or Bulgaria as a whole either. 
M. Pichon thought that all the really important frontiers in 
question were covered by the existing committees except the 
Turkish frontiers other than that with Greece, and he held that 
these might be referred to the Greek and Albanian Affairs Com- 
mittee. Mr. Balfour agreed that co-ordination would be necessary, 
but contended that the process could be carried through by 
the Supreme Council after the receipt of reports of the various 
committees. The Americans, nevertheless, continued to favour the 
appointment of a co-ordinating committee and this view prevailed. 

On 27th February the Coimcil of Ten approved a resolution 
moved by Colonel Hotise providing for the appointment of a 
committee ‘to expedite the work of the Conference in defining 
the approximate future frontiers of the enemy countries in the 
preliminary treaties of peace’ by {a) the co-ordination of the work 
of the committees already in existence, and (6) by deahng with 
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‘any part of the frontiers of enemy States which are not included 
in the scope of any committee’, frontiers affecting the interests of 
the Great Powers being specifically excepted.®* The new body, 
which met for the first time on 5th March, and which was at 
first called by the Americans ‘The Commission on the Frontiers 
of Enemy Powers’,®® had therefore originally a dual purpose. 

The members, beginning with a general consideration of the 
scope of their work, decided that they need not deal with the 
German frontiers outside Europe, for which a general clause of 
renunciation would suffice, and then turned to consider the 
Austro-German frontier, which had been the immediate cause of 
their being appointed. They decided at once against the recom- 
mendation of any change and reafiirmed this decision on 15th 
March, when they also held it to be beyond their competence to 
suggest the imposition upon Germany of a pledge to respect the 
polidcal and economic integrity of German Austria, simply 
observing instead that there was an independent Austria to be 
separated from Germany by the frontier of ist August 1914.®® 
As to any other frontiers not covered by existing bodies they 
decided to seek more precise instructions, and at their second 
meeting, on 7th March, the text of a letter to the Council of Ten 
on this subject was approved, it being agreed at the same time 
that, on the receipt of the required instructions, they would at 
once proceed to appoint sub-committees to deal with such firontiers 
as were deemed to require attention.®’ 

The more precise instructions desired were not forthcoming, 
and thus the Central Committee became a co-ordinating body 
pure and simple, its fimction being the examination and, in 
certain instances, the reference back of reports from the five 
committees before passing them on to the Supreme Council. To 
facilitate this process the Central Committee, on 7th March, 
decided to issue a circultir letter to the cheiirmen of the other 
committees requesting them to submit copies of their reports, 
accompanied by maps, detailed descriptions of new frontier lines 
and statistics of populations affected by proposed transfers of 
territory.®® Revision of the work of the committees in general 
was not at this stage an easy matter, however, and the modifica- 
tions that the co-ordinating body was able* to effect were very 
limited in scope, so that the new machinery proved inadequate 
for the rectification of the original error of the Council of Ten in 
basing the territorial committees upon the minor States as units. 
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By a curious irony of circumstances one of the chief results of 
the establishment and working of this Central Committee was 
the disruption of the American Inquiry, which had been so closely 
connected with the whole development of territorial procedure, for 
the United States representative on the Committee was Dr. Mezes, 
who, with Colonel House, had by this time lost all real touch 
with the general body of experts which had originally been under 
their control, and he came into conflict with Dr. Bowman, who 
was now in effective control. The issue was one of principle as 
well as personality, for, while Dr. Mezes was eager to co-ordinate,®® 
Dr. Bowman held that the specialists of the various separate 
committees were more competent to decide concerning conten- 
tious issues than the non-specialists of the co-ordinating body. 
This difference of view went outside the limited scope of the 
territorial committees and affected the general use of experts in 
Paris. Thus, when Dr. Mezes called in Mr. G. L. Beer and 
Professor Shotwell to advise him concerning the general American 
attitude to the claims of Italy and they gave advice, which Mezes 
presented to President Wilson, running counter to the conclusions 
of the specialists who had been examining the particular questions 
involved, Bowman and these specialists felt bound to protest in 
a personal letter to Wilson.*® These incidents were, it is believed, 
the beginning of the rather mysterious alienation between the 
President and Colonel House.** 

In view of the comparative failure of the co-ordinating body 
and the practice of the general acceptance by the Supreme 
Council of unanimous reports from the five committees, a great 
responsibility rested upon the members of those eommittees, but 
unfortimately these were in most cases appointed without due 
regard for the importance of their task. Membership was of 
course limited to representatives of the Great Powers, and, since 
Japan was not in every case disposed to appoint members, and 
since Italian interests were of a strictly limited kind, the general 
working of the committees depended upon the delegates of the 
three Western Powers. Since the initiative responsible for the 
establishment of the committees was Anglo-American it might 
have been supposed that Great Britain and the United States 
would control them, but the surprising fact was that they were 
run very largely by the French, and only kept in bounds by 
unofficial Anglo-American team-work outside. 

The Americans had, of course, plenty of experts for the manning 
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of the committees, but these lacked actual practical experience 
and were inclined to take unbalanced views of the situation. This 
was especially true of Dr. Lord, who, having gone out with the 
Warsaw Mission at the beginning of February, returned to Paris 
in Meirch to act as a member of the Polish Liaison Committee. 
His attitude, whieh greatly influenced President Wilson, could 
hardly be unaffected by the fact of his recent conversion to 
Catholicism and his conception of the Poles as sacred crusaders 
for that faith. 

A heavy responsibility therefore rested upon the British 
delegates, who were, however, chosen in a most unsatisfactory 
manner. To begin with, Mr. Lloyd George filled up some of the 
places allotted to him with Dominion delegates in need of employ- 
ment, who, at the best, needed coaching, >like Sir Robert Borden,** 
and, at the worst, preserved a general attitude of ‘benevolent 
boredom’,** like Mr. Cook of Australia, who, when asked to 
express the British view of Bohemian frontiers, could only mutter 
that they were all a happy family, to the evident discomfort of 
the interpreter.** For the rest the British representatives were 
experts of the Foreign Office chosen by Mr. Balfour on the 
recommendation of Sir Eyre Crowe, and the resources of that 
section of the British Delegation were inadequate. Crowe himself 
was very much overworked, having to serve on nearly every one 
of the committees, and young men like Mr. Harold Nicolson 
were given responsibilities for which, as Mr. Nicolson himself 
admits,*® they were hardly ready, so that Mr. Balfour’s remark 
about ‘ignorant men with a child to lead them’ was, perhaps, 
not entirely inappropriate. Meanwhile the experts of the War 
Office section, such as Colonel Kisch, who had wide knowledge 
of frontier problems, were ignored.*’ 

The French experts had in general more practical experience, 
and M. Clemenceau was fortimate in having men like M. Tardieu 
and M. Jules Cambon, who, while they were political nominees 
and in close touch with him, did not need coaching. Moreover, 
these two men between them exercised the chairmanship of all 
the committees, a strategic advantage for the French, whose 
general policy of stretching the boundaries of the new States so 
as to give them such frontiers, wealth and means of communica- 
tion as they deemed necessary for their security, prevailed in the 
committees. 

For their purely geographical knowledge the committees relied 
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upon the World Series of ‘millionth’ maps, the complete accuracy 
of which was accepted by all concerned.^® Knowledge of other 
kinds was obtained from sources more open to question. The 
original proposal for the appointment of the first of these territorial 
committees, made by the British Premier on ist February, 
provided for consultations between the experts and representatives 
of the peoples concerned, but this provision came in for criticism, 
on the ground that it would involve delay, especially if the 
committee should decide to conduct inquiries on the spot. Mr. 
Lloyd George then contended that the new body could work as 
the Teschen Control Mission had worked, and, as that Mission 
had not yet left Paris, he must have been referring to its consul- 
tation with Czech and Polish delegates to the Conference before 
leaving. The clause permitting such consultations by the experts 
was therefore retained in the instructions, but was not interpreted 
as involving journeys of investigation, though the Polish and 
Czech Committees could draw upon evidence supplied by the 
Warsaw and Teschen Missions. 

The consultations in Paris turned out to be merely a repetition 
of the ‘auditions’ arranged by the Council of Ten, and just as 
wasteful of time. Before the delegates of the interested States were 
received by the committees the members of the latter agreed upon 
the questions tliat were to be put, and when M. Venizelos was 
admitted before the Greek Affairs Committee, having been 
previously sent out of the room while the questions were decided, 
there was a suggestion of a Christmas-party atmosphere. ‘I almost 
expect him to begin: “Animal, vegetable, or mineral?’”, wrote 
Mr. Nicolson.*® After the questions had been put and answered 
the visitors witlidrew, and all the discussions of the committees 
were held in camera. M. Bratianu later made a general attack 
upon this policy, demanding access to the minutes of the Rou- 
manian and Yugoslav Affairs Committee so that he might follow 
the arguments leading to the fixing of his country’s frontiers 
short of his claims, with a view to rebuttal, but his plea was 
ignored.®** 

There was, naturally enough in the circumstances, no provision 
for the hearing of enemy evidence by the committees. At the 
time of their appointment no responsible statesman seems even 
to have thought of such a thing. Yet the British Premier, in the 
development of his attack upon the report of the Polish Committee 
on igtli March, asked whether the Council of Ten was going to 
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give final definition to the Germano-Polish frontier on the evi- 
dence of one party alone, the other side not having been heard. 
To this M. Gambon, who was probably very much surprised, 
replied that of course the Committee had heard only the Poles, and 
that ‘it had not been commissioned to listen to the Germans’.®^ 
Though all these territorial committees were appointed by the 
Council of Ten, only two of their reports, a preliminary one 
concerning the revision of the Treaties of 1839 from the Belgian 
and Danish Affairs Committee®® and the report of the Polish 
Committee on the Germano-Polish frontier,®® were actually 
brought before the Council, which was in general responsible for 
no more than the initiation of processes of peace-maHng. The 
important exception to this rule, provided by the handling of the 
preparation of the military, naval, and air clauses of the German 
Treaty, must now claim attention. 



CKL\PTER X 

THE RENEWAL OF THE ARMISTICE 


Though the Great Powers had reserx-ed for their own considera- 
tion all the more important problems affecting the peace settle- 
ment, the Supreme Comicil of those Powers, which, during the 
first tvs'O and a half months of the Conference, took the form of 
the Council of Ten, made no general attempt to deal xvith these 
problems diuing that period, being very largely engrossed in 
executive business, as has been shown. In the military sphere 
alone did the Council approach one of these fundamental issues, 
and it is significant that this approach resulted from the exercise 
of executive authority in relation to the Armistice. 

There were two aspects of Armistice policy: (a) the enforcement 
of terms already accepted by the enemy; and (6) the imposition, 
when necessary, of additional terms on renewal, the latter process 
raising the more difficult problems. The detailed day-to-day 
supervision of the execution of the military clauses was carried 
out by the Armistice Commission at Spa with its five sub-com- 
mittees dealing with: (i) the repatriation of prisoners of war; 
(2) the surrender of weapons and aeroplanes; (3) tlie transfer of 
machinery; (4) the transfer of railway rolling stock; (5) financial 
and commercial questions. The carrying-out of the naval clauses 
was controlled by the Allied Naval Aj-mistice Commission, acting 
under the direct supervision of the Allied Naval Council and 
communicating by wireless with the German admiral appointed 
for the purpose.^ General policy with regard to the Armistice 
was the concern of the Council of Ten, which, for the purpose of 
dealing with these matters, sat, with the military representatives 
in attendance, as the Supreme War Council. 

The agreement of iith November had, as we have seen, been 
twice renewed, with additions, before the inauguration of the 
Plenary Conference,* these renewals being the result of the failure 
of the Great Powers to arrive at an early peace, which in due 
course raised very serious problems for settlement by the delegates 
of those Powers as soon as the general organization of the Con- 
ference had been established. The lapse of time made drastic 
changes in the policy in force since November appear inevitable. 
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Factors resulting from that lapse of time and apparently making 
such drastic changes essential may be summarized as follows. 
First, there was the excessive and continuing demobilization of 
the British and American military forces in the west, a process 
which Marshal Foch had evidently not foreseen when he was 
setting forth his original demands, the bases of the agreement of 
nth November. Connected with this demobilization was the 
British demand for the immediate abolition of compulsory military 
service in Germany, a political matter arising from the circum- 
stances of the December elections. A parallel demobilization 
was also being carried out by the British and American fleets, 
thus making the continued enforcement of the blockade a more 
difficult matter. The blockade was assuming greater importance 
as a method of final coercion should military forces prove in- 
adequate, but its effect upon the_ German internal situation, 
which might, it was feared, bring Bolshevism into western Europe, 
made relaxation desirable and suggested that any stiffening would 
be disastrous. The related problem of the handing over of the 
German mercantile marine in return for controlled deliveries of 
foodstuffs — a demand not included in the November agreement 
because of American opposition, but accepted in principle by 
iht Germans when the y^J•mistice was renewed in January — had 
not yet been finally settled because of German failure to imple- 
ment the agreement. Meanwhile the continuance of hostilities 
between Germans and Poles, and the opposition of the former to 
the transport of Haller’s Army via Danzig, tended to emphasize 
the inadequacy of Allied coercive power as applied to eastern 
Europe. In the background all the time were allegations of 
Gciman failure to carry out all the teims of the original Armistice, 
e.g., in connection with the surrender of submarines. 

These issues were first raised as matters of urgency by the 
British members of the Supreme Council timing the second week 
in Paris, Mr. Lloyd George emphasizing that Britain was un- 
willing to maintain under arms the large number of men required 
by the Foch policy and suggesting as an alternative an extensive 
disarmament of Germany.® After the shelving of the British 
suggestion of a Disarmament Commission and the decision of the 
Great Powers to keep the matter in their own hands, the Supreme 
Council proceeded to deal with it by consultations with the 
military and naval experts and the establishment of ad hoc com- 
mittees with precise terms of reference and instructions to report 
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at an early date. This method of procedure, by which much of 
the most important work of the Conference was to be done, was 
used by the Council of Ten only in connection with the naval 
and military terms and the related problems of the Kiel Canal 
and submarine cables. 

On the morning of the 24th February Marshal Foch appeared 
before the Ten, silting as the Supreme War Council, to read a 
memorandum on the military situation on the Western Front, 
and, after some discussion had followed, it was decided to appoint 
a committee, on which each of the Great Powers with armies in 
the west was to be represented, to consider: (a) the strength of 
the armies to be maintained by the Allies in that theatre during 
the remainder of the period of truce; and (6) the disarmament 
of Germany, coupled with guarantees necessary to ensure the 
fulfilment of the terms to be imposed.* M. Loucheur, because 
of his knowledge of the munitions industry, was chosen to preside 
over the Committee, which met for the first time on 27th January 
and appointed military and technical sub-committees, whose 
reports were approved at a further plenary meeting on 5th 
February, M, Loucheur reported to the Supreme War Council 
on behalf of the Committee on the afternoon of 7th February, 
presenting recommendations for the fixing of a definite maximum 
limit for German military strength and armament, the excess troops 
to be demobilized and excess arms to be handed over, while re- 
placement of the latter by new manufacture was to be prevented, 
either by the establishment of Allied Missions at the chief German 
munitions centres or by military occupation of the Ruhr.® 

After some discussion of the report the Council accepted a 
proposal of Mr. Lloyd George for the establishment of a second 
and smaller body, the Committee of Three (M. Teu-dicu, Mr. 
Lansing and Lord Milner), to investigate further the question 
of German stores of war material and the amount to be surren- 
dered and to report within twenty-four hours.® This body, under 
the chairmanship of M. Tardieu, got to work at once and pre- 
sented its proposals to the Supreme War Council on the afternoon 
of 8th February, the essence of these being that the Germans 
were to hand over all war material in excess of a fixed maximum 
quantity which they would be allowed to retain.’ 

Action by the Supreme Council in accordance with the 
recommendations of these two committees was rendered difficult 
by serious differences of opinion arising firom the attitude of 
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President Wilson, who was resolutely opposed to monthly attempts 
to increase the stringency of the terms of the Armistice, partly 
because he deemed such attempts to be ‘not sportsmanlike’, ® and 
even more because he feared that a German refusal to give way 
on some comparatively trivial point, or failure to comply com- 
pletely with the terms imposed, might place the Allies unneces- 
sarily in the position of having no option but to renew the war 
for the sake of prestige. If it were indeed found necessary to 
introduce new items into the Armistice on renewal, he contended 
that German consent should be secured by the use of the economic 
bargaining power which the Allies possessed, relaxations of the 
blockade being offered in return for acceptance of further military 
demands. Furthermore, the President was very much against a 
demand for the handing over by the Germans of an unspecified 
amount of war material in excess of a fixed amount to be retained, 
believing that such a policy would lead to continued disputes as 
to excess amounts still supposed to be in enemy possession and 
to repeated demands for further surrenders. Instead, he held 
firmly to the opinion that any fiirther demand for the surrender 
of war materitd should be for a precise quantity. A necessary 
preliminary to such a policy must be the ascertaining of the exact 
amounts of war material then under German control, and, 
accordingly, the Supreme Coimcil decided to postpone any 
decision while the Germans were asked to supply exact informa- 
tion on the subject.® Nevertheless, from the records available, it 
would seem that this information was never obtained. 

It was at this point that there was developed the idea that 
there should be a note of finality associated with the next renewal 
of the Armistice, on which occasion the Allied and Associated 
Powers were to present their ultimate demands in the military 
and naval sphere, this being the natural resultant of the Anglo- 
French desire for further reduction of German forces and the 
Wilsonian opposition to lenewed and increasing demands. The 
growth of this idea was greatly assisted by the attitude of some 
of the Allied admirals, who were alarmed lest the continuing 
demobilization of their fleets should make impossible the enforce- 
ment of the blockade, on which, as they knew, the statesmen in 
Paris were depending for their ultimate coercive power. 

The initiative on this occasion seems to have been taken by 
Admiral Wemyss, who, dxiring the last week of January, suggested 
to his colleagues. Admirals de Bon and Benson, that they should 
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take concerted action to induce the Supreme War Council to 
come to a final naval and military settlement with Germany on 
the occasion of the next renewal of the Armistice.^® Admiral 
Benson needed some persuasion, but de Bon agreed at once, and 
the ready co-operation of Marshal Foch was also secured. It was 
decided that an immediate approach should be made by these 
service chiefs to their political heads in Paris, Wemyss writing to 
Mr. Lloyd George, Foch to M. Glemenceau, and Benson to 
President Wilson. 

We do not know exactly how these statesmen received the 
letters, our only piece of evidence being a brief record, in the 
minutes of the meeting of the Council of Ten on ist February, 
of authorization granted by that body to the admirals of the Naval 
Council to prepare naval clauses for presentation to the Ger- 
mans.^^ Wemyss having been informed of this decision by M. 
Glemenceau,^* the admirals speedily put together fifteen clauses 
concerning Germany and three affecting Austria-Hungary, and 
attached to them an explanatory letter setting forth their view 
that the Conference, by its method of going to work, had made 
necessary an unfortunate extension of the period of naval and 
military tension, and expressing the hope that a definite settlement 
might now be reached.^® 

The narrative of Lady Wemyss, which is far from precise as 
to dates and times, suggests that the members of the Supreme 
Council, occupied as they were at this time with the urgent 
question of the renewal of the Armistice that would be necessary 
within a few days, were not ready to entertain the reconunenda- 
tions of Admiral Wemyss and his colleagues.^* We are told of 
a fruitless wait by the naval experts in the ante-room at the Qjiai 
d’Orsay from 3 to 5.30 one afternoon, and it was not until the 
afternoon of 8th February that they were heard by the Council, 
which had just been considering the report of the Committee of 
Three. Admiral de Bon then put fijrward the views which he 
and his colleagues had already included in the covering letter, 
and the accompanying recommendations were formally presented, 
their reception being rather unfavourable.^® The minutes of the 
Supreme Council give no indication of any heated exchanges, 
merely showing that the members in general considered the naval 
proposals as not relevant to the business in hand; but Lady 
Wemyss suggests tension between her husband, on the one hand , 
and President Wilson and Mr, Balfour, on the other. 
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The Council, as we have seen, did not come to any definite 
decision concerning the impending renewal of the Armistice aftei* 
hearing the report of the Committee of Three on the 8th, and 
the matter became more pressing each day. On the afternoon 
of loth February the subject was once again considered by the 
Council,^’' the general question of military and economic coercive 
power being examined, and it was decided to appoint yet another 
ad hoc committee to report on this subject within two days.i® 
This body, the Joint Military and Economic Committee, com- 
posed of one military and one economic adviser from each of tlie 
four Great Powers, met under the presidency of Marshal Foch 
and at his headquarters on the nth, the commanders-in-cliief 
and the admirals being also called in for consultation. The report 
of the Committee was presented by General Weygand* to the 
meeting of the Supreme War Council on the morning of the 
following day, 12th February, and there were three main items. 
The economic experts made their suggestions for the use of 
economic pressure by the withholding or delaying of supplies, 
but expressed the view that, because of the probable effects upon 
the internal situation in Germany, such action should only be 
taken in the last resort. The military delegates brought forward 
again the basic principles of the report of the Loucheur Com- 
mittee, the definite reduction and limitation of enemy forces and 
armaments and control to ensure compliance. The last and most 
important item, the inclusion of which may quite reasonably have 
been due in some degree to the attitude of the admirals, was a 
recommendation that naval and military experts should be 
appointed at once to draw up final terms which should then be 
imposed upon the enemy. 

After the presentation of this report there followed a very 
important discussion of the position by the members of the 
Supreme \Var Council.®® President Wilson strongly supported 
the suggestion of a final naval and military settlement, declaring 
tliat, while he was not prep2ired to run the risk of a renewal of 
war in order to secure successive, and therefore irritating, addi- 
tions to the original Armistice, he would be ready to use all the 
power of the United States to compel Germany to accept final 
terms. M. Clemenceau urged that at the moment they were 
concerned with the immediate renewal of the Armistice, which 
would expire on the 17th before there could be any preparation 
land presentation of final terms, but Mr. Balfour pointed out that 
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their immediate action must be governed by their general policy 
and suggested a temporary extension of the existing agreement 
without modification, pending the early conclusion of a final 
arrangement. M. Clemenceau, however, was rather uneasy about 
the suggested procedure, fearing on the one hand that the 
President’s impending visit to Washington would delay the 
preparation of the final terms, thus prolonging the existing un- 
satisfactory situation indefinitely, and, on the other hand, that 
the separation of military from other fundamental issues was not 
in the general interests of French policy. At the close of the 
morning meeting Mr. Balfour in a composite resolution outlined 
a policy which was the basis of the discussion of the afternoon.®^ 
The afternoon meeting of the lath began as a ‘Meeting of the 
Representatives of the Five Great Powers’ without the military, 
and at the outset M. Clemenceau, on receiving from President 
Wilson an assurance that the latter’s impending absence would 
not hinder the preparation of final naval and military terms, 
indicated his general willingness to fall into line. Consequently, 
after some further consideration, the Council of Ten accepted 
the Balfour resolution, thus deciding upon the following course 
of action. First, the existing Armistice was to be renewed for an 
indefinite period, terminable by the Allies at any time after three 
days’ notice. Then a Naval, Military and Air Committee, under 
the presidency of M2irshal Foch, was to be established immediately 
to draw up final naval, military and air terms, this body to 
consist of the commanders-in-chief and three other delegates, one 
representing each of the three services, from each of the Five 
Great Powers, nominations from all except Japan being im- 
mediately forthcoming. After their approval by the Supreme War 
Coimcil the terms prepared by this Committee were to be 
‘presented for signature to the Germans’, and the latter were to 
be informed at once of the Allied intention to adopt this procedure. 
Finally, after the German acceptance of these terms, there wtis 
to be a partial relaxation of the blockade so that Germany might 
receive controlled quantities of food and raw materials, but, to 
avoid any appearance of bargaining, it was agreed that this last 
proposal should not be communicated to the Germans in advance. ® ® 
Later in the afternoon, after a short interval, the meeting was 
resumed as one of the Supreme War Council with the military 
present, and all the above decisions, except that relating to the 
blockade, were formally submitted.®® On the following day, in 
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order to meet the wishes of the Italians, it was agreed that the 
Naval, Military and Air Committee should also be charged with 
the preparation of terms applicable to Austria-Hungary.** 

Thus the Supreme War Council had been brought to think 
seriously of the preparation of final naval and military terms to 
be imposed upon Germany in the course of its deliberations upon 
problems arising fi’om the Armistice. The final terms were 
thought of primarily as suitable for inclusion in a final armistice 
convention. Yet by a very natural association of ideas such terms 
would easily come to be connected in the minds of the members 
of the Council with the conception of an early, and therefore 
preliminary, treaty of peace. If the demands now to be made 
upon Germany in the naval and military sphere were to be indeed 
final, there could obviously be no further requirements, even in 
a treaty of peace to follow. Final naval and military armistice 
terms must then be identical with naval and military peace terms, 
and this the Supreme War Council tacitly recognized. An under- 
standing of this matter of policy and principle did not, however, 
by any means involve an understanding as to procedure. 

There were apparently three procedural possibilities if an early 
naval and military settlement were to be arranged. The Supreme 
War Coimcil might proceed, as on previous occasions, by way of 
the Armistice Commission at Spa, and it is to be noted that 
President Wilson had, as early as January, expressed a preference 
for the use of this channel in fixing the maximum of German 
forces because only thus could there be any contact with the 
enemy, who must be consulted as to the strength required to 
maintain internal order.*® If this procedure were followed, the 
naval and military terms would be embodied first of all in an 
armistice convention and would at a later stage be repeated in a 
treaty of peace. The terms might, however, be presented right 
away, not in the form of a convention, but as a treaty of peace 
containing naval and military clauses only. Thirdly, these clauses 
might be joined with others in a preliminary treaty of wider scope. 
As Mr. D. H. Miller has pointed out, however, one can hardly 
imagine that, in practice, M. Clemenceau or any other French- 
man would have agreed to resume normal official relations with 
Germany while the sovereignty of the Reich over Alsace-Lorraine 
was left theoretically intact, or that President Wilson would have 
accepted a treaty of peace containing no reference to the League 
of Nations.** A sepeirate naval and military treaty of peace may 
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therefore be regarded as ruled out, and we may assume that any 
immediate settlement with the enemy must have been either by 
an armistice convention containing naval and military terms only, 
or by a preliminary treaty containing other clauses of a funda- 
mental nature in addition. These procedural issues were not at this 
stage faced either by the members of the Supreme Council or by the 
experts, who were all by no means consistent in their phraseology 
or clear as to the exact legal significance of the terms they employed. 
When the Council, sitting as the Council of Ten, decided on 
I St February to empower the admirals to prepare final naval 
terms, the resolution of authorization referred to the ‘Naval Peace 
Terms Committee’, which was to draft clauses for ‘the Peace 
Treaty with Germany’.^’ In response to this decision the naval 
experts, as we have seen, presented draft clauses with a covering 
letter in which they expressed the hope that the Conference might 
‘decide as soon as possible the definite naval and military condi- 
tions to be inserted in the Peace Preliminaries’, stated that their 
own proposals were accordingly submitted and suggested that 
‘other Ministerial Departments might, no doubt, do the same’. 
They further suggested that when the Armistice was prolonged, 
or soon after, all the enemy Governments might be informed of 
‘the conditions to be imposed as peace preliminaries, those 
conditions replacing those of the Armistice’.®* 

Admiral de Bon used similar language in addressing the 
Supreme War Council, urging that the statesmen should ‘lay 
down at once the general principles which should form the 
preliminaries of peace’.** Admiral Wemyss also appears to have 
talked in the same manner, and it was this that caused President 
Wilson and Mr. Balfour, who were preoccupied at the moment 
with the problem of the renewal of the Armistice, to object. ‘Does 
the Admiral speak of peace?’ Wilson is represented as saying, to 
which Wemyss is said to have replied: ‘Yes, Mr. President, I 
always understood that was what we were here for.’*® Mr. 
Balfour noted that subjects such as Heligoland, the Kiel Canal, 
and the German colonies were introduced into the report of the 
admirals and expressed his opinion that clauses of such a nature 
could not be included in the naval terms of an armistice, and 
President Wilson, agreeing with Mr. Balfour, said that it was 
impossible to anticipate conditions of peace in the renewal of the 
Armistice, adding that ‘the present Assembly was not concluding 
Peace terms’.*^ 
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The report of the Joint Military and Economic Committee, 
presented by General Weygand to the Supreme War Coiineil on 
1 2 th February, made use of phrases similar to those of the 
admirals, for the concluding recommendation in favovu" of the 
appointment of a committee of experts contained a statement 
that its piupose was to prepare ‘naval and military terms of 
peace’.®* On this occasion the members of the Council, having 
come to the conclusion that final naval and military terms must 
be prepared, made no objection to the phraseology of the report, 
and the second paragraph of the Balfour resolution that was 
adopted at the afternoon meeting, provided for the drafting of 
‘detailed and final naval, military and air conditions of the 
preliminaries of peace’,®® while the third paragraph stated that 
there should be some relaxation of the blockade ‘after the signature 
of these preliminaries of peace’. President Wilson, in supporting 
the adoption of this new policy, stated that after the experts had 
done their work ‘the Armistice would then be ended by the 
formulation of definite preliminary terms of peace on military 
conditions’.®* 

If these expressions are to be taken at their face value they 
must be held to indicate an intention on the part of the Supreme 
Council to conclude a treaty of peace containing naval and 
military conditions only, but, for the reasons given above, this 
would appear to be unthinkable even were it not contradicted 
by later evidence that the statesmen had armistice procedure in 
mind. It might be contended that the admirals had in mind a 
real treaty of peace, for, as we have seen, their clauses covered 
such topics as Heligoland, the Kiel Canal, submarine cables and 
colonies, and they had suggested that other ministerial depart- 
ments might also submit clauses. President Wilson seems to have 
emphasized this fact when on the 12th he expressly stated that 
‘the question of the Kiel Canal and the question of the cables 
included in the naval report would have to be dissociated from 
the purely naval conditions to be imposed at the close of the 
Armistice. These matters concerned the ultimate peace.’®® 

The procedure contemplated by the admirals would appear, 
then, to have been different fi'om that which the Supreme Council 
had in mind on 12th February. Yet on the 13th Admiral Wemyss, 
who had retiumed to London after the meeting of the 8th, received 
a telegram from Admiral Hope in Paris telling him that ‘all his 
terms had been accepted by the Peace Conference’, and he 
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replied: ‘I am perfectly delighted at the turn affairs have taken, 
and do take a certain credit to myself for having stirred the mud 
up. ... I cannot understand Wilson’s attitude. You say that he 
never seems to have grasped the idea, whereas I put it straight 
to them at the Supreme War Council.’®* The context gives no 
definite indication as to ‘the idea’ referred to. If these words be 
held to indicate the conception of a preliminary treaty of peace, 
including clauses affecting the Kiel Canal, etc., then it was an 
idea that the whole Council had apparently rejected, and 
Wemyss’s satisfaction concerning the decision of the lath seems 
hard to understand. If they be held to refer merely to the idea 
of the conclusion of a separate naval and military treaty at an 
early date, then the reference to Wilson is not easily to be ex- 
plained, for it was from M. Clemenceau and not from the President 
that objections had come. 

One idea which Admiral Wemyss himself, in company with 
most of the experts and plenipotentiaries concerned, had com- 
pletely failed as yet to grasp was that of the procedural differences 
between an armistice convention, a separate military treaty, and 
a preliminary treaty of wider scope. No explanation of the 
various inconsistencies of phraseology at this stage seems possible 
except on the supposition that the decision of I2tli February was 
one of principle and not of procedure. Final naval and military 
terms were to be prepared at once and presented to the enemy, 
but no one was quite clear as to how this was to be done. Had 
the Foch Committee worked with the speed then expected of it, 
the Supreme Council would have been compelled to face this 
procedural issue in February, but, owing to the unexpected delay, 
it was not faced until the return of President Wilson in March, 
by which time circumstances had changed considerably. 

The President left for Washington on 14th February, and two 
days later the period of truce was extended by the third Con- 
vention of Trier.®’' Reporting upon this to the Supreme War 
Council on 17th February, Marshal Foch stated that the chief 
objections of ^e Germans had been to the insistence of the Allies 
upon the cessation of hostilities against the Poles and to suggestions 
that there had been wilful failure to carry out clauses previously 
accepted. There had been German requests for the repatriation 
of prisoners of war and for the cessation of seizure by the Allies 
of the properties of certain German industrialists in the occupied 
areas, and there had also been a tendency to delay signature’ 
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because of the faulty means of communication with Berlin and 
Weimar, but a threat of force had caused the enemy to give way. 
After signing, the Germans had handed in a lengthy declaration 
by Herr Scheidemann, protesting against the delays of the 
Conference and indicating that the German Government was 
once more accepting the Allied terms for the renewal of the 
Armistice because it assumed that the Conference was about to 
make a serious effort to bring the state of war to an end by the 
conclusion of a treaty of peace.®® 



CHAPTER XI 


PRELIMINARY PEACE? 


The first article of its Rules of Procedure declared that the 
Conference, which was usuaUy styled ‘The Preliminary Peace 
Conference’, had been summoned ‘to lay down the conditions 
of peace, in the first place by peace preliminaries and later by 
a definitive Treaty of Peace’,^ thus showing that the conception 
of a preliminary settlement of major issues, which had been 
dominant in November, still formed part of the background to 
the negotiations. After the arrangement of such preliminaries it 
was generally supposed that the Conference would admit enemy 
delegates and thus transform itself into a Congress, this idea 
being in the mind of M. Vandervelde, for example, when on 
5th February he asked the other members of the International 
Labour Commission whether the proposed LL.O. was to be set 
up by ‘la Conference actuelle des Allies’ or by ‘le Congr^s de la 
Paix’.^ During the first month of its existence the Conference 
seemed to have lost sight of its declared objective, but in February 
the idea of a preliminary peace was once more to the fore. 

The preceding chapter has shown how the idea of a final naval 
and military settlement came to be associated with the idea of a 
preliminary peace, for such a settlement would, as NIr. Balfour 
put it on 22nd February, form ‘an important instalment of the 
Preliminary Peace’,* and almost inevitably the decision to present 
naval and military terms at an early date raised the question of 
the preparation and presentation of other terms of equal impor- 
tance. Though the question of procedure had not been faced by 
the Supreme Council, there must have been in the background a 
vague feeling that, if the naval and military terms were to be 
presented in the form of a treaty of peace, they must be accom- 
panied by other terms of equal value, M. Clemenceau’s hesita- 
tions on the r2th being in all probability based upon an unex- 
pressed feeling of this kind.^ The admirals had shown, moreover, 
that a satisfactory naval and military settlement could hardly be 
arrived at imless such related issues as those affecting Heligoland 
and the Kiel Canal were taken into accoimt.® Certainly we find 
that the decision of 12 th February to expedite the preparation 
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of naval and military terms, with a view to their early presenta- 
tion to the enemy, had hardly been arrived at before there were 
moves to hasten the preparation of other tei ms of equal impor- 
tance, and the unexpected delay in the preparation of the report 
of the Foch Committee facilitated this process. That these 
developments should take place during the absence of President 
Wilson was perhaps unfortunate, but this was not by any design, 
and it could hardly have been expected that the natural develop- 
ment of the Conference should be arrested until his return. 

Before any examination of the February moves for a pre- 
liminary peace is undertaken, however, it is necessary that certain 
guiding facts should be borne in mind. First, as the British 
Foreign Office Memorandum already quoted® stated very clearly, 
there could be but one treaty of peace, preliminary or otherwise, 
as between any two States. Secondly, the members of the Council 
of Ten were not at the time thinking in legal terms or of pro- 
cedural issues and \\ ere far from clear as to the exact meaning of 
the terms they used. Mr. Balfour’s remark about an ‘instalment’ 
of a preliminary peace shows that very clearly, for peace cannot 
be restored by instalments. ‘It is a question of an armistice then?’ 
queried Mr. Strauss in the Financial Drafting Committee on 
20th February. ‘Or of preliminaries of peace, I don’t know 
which,’’ replied M Klotz. Neither, it would seem, did anybody 
else. Uncertainty as to whether procediure should be by way of 
armistice convention or by preliminaries of peace was matched 
by complete lack of definite ideas concerning such preliminaries. 
‘The whole question of some kind of a preliminary treaty as 
distinct from a treaty which was not preliminary,’ writes Mr. D. H. 
Miller, ‘was a fog in the minds of nearly everybody who was 
talking about it’.® This fog was very largely due to a failiue to 
distinguish clearly between ‘Preliminaires de paix’, which might 
be merely ‘preliminaries to peace’, and an actual preliminary 
peace treaty. The very title of the Conference, which was styled 
‘Preliminary’, introduced another element of confusion, for there 
was a natural tendency to think of anything issuing from it as 
being necessarily preliminary. 

As a result of his contact with the Germans at Trier on the 
occasion of the renewal of the Armistice on i 6 th February, 
Marshal Foch appeeirs to have come to the conclusion that at this 
juncture the enemy could easily be compelled to accept not only 
a final military settlement but also any other terms the Allies 
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might present, and his opinion, being passed on to the British 
military representatives, reached Mr. Lloyd George, then absent 
from Paris.® On the i8th Foch set forth his general views in the 
form of a memorandum,^® which, having been passed on to 
Colonel .House, was by him cabled to President "Wilson on the 
following day.i^ This began with a statement of the immediate 
position and declared: ‘The Entente, in its present favourable 
military situation, can obtain acceptance of any peace conditions 
it may put forward, provided that they are presented without 
much delay.’ The document went on to outline a plan for the 
immediate settlement of Germany’s frontiers in the west, east and 
south, and of first instalments to be paid under the heading of 
Reparations, and this was linked with a scheme for a ‘cordon 
sanitaire’ to check the westward spread of Bolshevism. It ended 
with a definite statement of purpose: ‘To sum up, we propose to 
bring about an immediate and summary settlement with Ger- 
many. It will allow us to consider how we shall deal with eastern 
Europe, which we propose to do at once.’^® At the same juncture, 
acting apparently upon the instructions of Clemenceau, Tardieu 
prepared his memorandum dealing with French policy concerning 
the Rhineland.^* Obviously the French leaders thought that the 
psychological moment had arrived for pressing their most vital 
claims. 

Meanwhile Mr. Lansing, Colonel House and Mr. Balfour were 
moving to speed up the working of the Conference and to get it 
to deal with issues affecting a settlement with Germany. Mr. 
Lansing desired to bring about such a settlement at an early date, 
and, just before Wilson’s departure for the United States, he handed 
to the President a list of items for inclusion. These were: (a) the 
restoration of official relations; (b) the conditional restoration of 
commercial and financial relations; (r) a German renunciation of 
all territorial rights outside Europe; (c?) frontiers; (e) reparations; 
(f) German property and territory to be held temporarily as 
security; (g) a resolution establishing the general principle of a 
League of Nations.’-® Colonel House, who had always favoured 
the early conclusion of a treaty with Germany, now felt that the 
time was ripe for a further move in that direction, and he also 
spoke to President Wilson of the matter on the 14th.’® Though 
the latter’s attitude seems to have been entirely non-committal, 
both Lansing and House continued to advocate their policy 
during the next few weeks. 
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Mr. Balfour and Colonel House had a long conversation on 
the subject on the i6th, and the two men came to a general 
understanding with regard to speeding up the work of the Con- 
ference, Balfour agreeing to approach the Japanese in order to 
enlist their support, and House proposing to get into touch with 
the Italians. On the i8th M. Clemenceau told the Council of 
Ten that he fotmd the selection of the agenda for their next 
consideration a matter of some difficulty and he asked them to 
agree to hold no meeting on the following day, giving as his 
particular reason a desire for leisure to think over the problem of 
Russia.’’ The next day occiured the attempt to assassinate the 
French Premier, which not only resulted in the further postpone- 
ment of the next meeting of the Council until the Friday, 21st 
February, but also inevitably tended to retard the developments 
then in progress. Tt is a great misfortune that Clemenceau 
should have been shot at this time,’ wrote Colonel House in his 
Diary for the 19th, adding, rather naively, ‘He had come to our 
way of thinking that it was best to make a quick and early peace 
with Germany’.’* M. Clemenceau was, however, able to receive 
Mr. Balfour, apparently on the 2ist, and there was an important 
conversation, M. Pichon also being present.’* The same day 
Mr. Balfour informed the Council of Ten of his intention to 
circulate that evening a resolution on the general conduct of 
business for discussion at the next day’s meeting, adding that 
‘the time had now come to take a survey of the immediate task 
of the Conference’.** Colonel House also had an interview with 
M. Clemenceau, apparently before the Council meeting on the 
22nd, and afterwards cabled an account to President Wilson: 
‘He thinks the entire terms should be given at once and that the 
military terms should not be made now as at &st planned.’*’ 

When the Council of Ten met on the afternoon of 22nd 
February, it had before it the text of the Balfour resolution, which 
declared in its opening section that it was ‘desirable to consider 
without delay other preliminary Peace Terms with Germany’.** 
In moving the resolution Mr. Balfour reported on his discussion 
with M. Clemenceau, stating that the latter was against the 
conclusion of a separate military agreement with Germany 
because he feared that its being effected would delay the prepara- 
tion of other terms by removing the stimulus, and M. Pichon 
confirmed this as the view not only of M. Clemenceau but also 
cf Marshal Foch. Colonel House gave strong support to Mr. 
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Balfour, maintaining that the work now in contemplation should 
have been started in the previous November because delay 
favoured the enemy, and expressed the view that the Germans 
should have before them all the essentials of the peace settlement 
when they were confronted with the military terms. 

At this point Baron Sonnino intervened to declare Italian 
opposition to any open decision to give priority to terms affecting 
Germany over those affecting the interests of Italy in the area 
once under the rule of the Habsburgs, and to M. Pichon’s later 
remark that the German problems should be considered first, as 
they constituted the ‘principal and essential question’, he replied, 
‘For you!’®® Mr. Balfour then revised the wording of his resolu- 
tion so that it called for the speeding up of the preparation of 
preliminary terms on the same lines for all enemy countries, but 
added a clause expressing the desirability of not holding up the 
conclusion of a treaty with Germany because terms affecting the 
other enemy States might not be ready. This redrafting did not 
satisfy Baron Sonnino, however, for, though he was in practice 
ready to admit the eventual priority of German questions if these 
should prove to be ‘ripe for solution first’,®* he was not prepared 
to accept any advance recognition of that priority. As a way out 
of the difficulty, Mr. Lansing suggested that they should agree 
to proceed on exactly similzir lines in the case of each enemy State, 
and eventually this plan was accepted, it being decided that four 
resolutions of similar text, applicable to Germany, Austria- 
Hungeiry, Turkey and Bulgaria respectively, should be circulated 
that evening for consideration at their next meeting. 

Accordingly, when the Coimcil of Ten met on the afternoon 
of Monday, 24th February, the texts of the four separate but 
practically identical resolutions were before it, the opening section 
of each of these expressing the agreement of the Council that it 
was ‘desirable to proceed without delay to the consideration of 
preliminary peace terms with . . . and to press on the necessary 
investigations with all possible speed’.®® M. Pichon was in favour 
of the principle behind these words but objected to the phraseol- 
ogy, stating that there had been considerable criticism of the 
use of the words ‘preliminary peace terms’ and advocating the 
substitution of ‘preliminary conditions’. His objections showed 
how strong was the tendency at that time, which has been already 
noted in connection with the military clauses, to think in terms of 
procedure by way of the Armistice, and he expressly mentioned 
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his desire to avoid the delay associated with reference to the 
American Senate before ratification. Mr. Lansing and Mr. 
Balfour both objected to the proposed alteration, the former 
pointing out that, had he wished to raise any objection, it would 
have been 10 the use of the word ‘preliminary’, but he did not 
wish to press this.®* It was agreed to retain the phrase ‘pre- 
liminary peace terms’ in the first section. 

The resolutions also set forth the items ‘other than the naval, 
military and air conditions’ that were to be included in the four 
treaties contemplated, these being: (a) ‘Approximate future 
frontiers’; (b) ‘Financial conditions to be imposed’; (c) ‘Economic 
conditions to be accorded’; (d) ‘Responsibility for breaches of 
the laws of war’. In the case of Germany only, there was also, 
coupled with the provision for fixing frontiers, a requirement for 
the renunciation of colonial territories and treaty rights outside 
Europe. On the representation of Baron Sonnino this require- 
ment, as far as treaty rights were concerned, was extended to 
cover the case of Austria-Hungary as well. Into the paragraphs 
dealing with the items to be covered by the preliminary treaties 
the words ‘inter alia’ were inserted on the proposition of Mr. 
Lansing, and Colonel House tells us that this change was made 
partly in order to allow for the inclusion of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations.*^ In reply to M. Matsui, Mr. Balfour stated 
that the phrase would cover the question of German rights in 
China (though presumably these were already included under the 
heading of renunciation of extra-European treaty rights), and 
Mr. Lansing pointed out that they would also cover the re- 
patriation of prisoners of war, which he had intended to raise 

separately .^8 

The original resolution circulated by Mr. Balfour on the evening 
of the 2 1 St had included a statement that the speeding up of the 
preparation of other terms should be ‘without prejudice’ to the 
question of presenting Naval, Military and Air Conditions of 
Peace at an early date,*® and, in moving it, the Foreign Secretary 
had explained that in his opinion a separate ‘military treaty’ 
could with advantage be concluded. The differing view of 
M. Clemenceau was quoted, however, and in general the trend 
of the discussion was towards this view. Colonel House asked if 
the Council would accept the French conception of procediure, 
and Mr. Balfour expressed his willingness to fall into line, pro- 
vided it were the unanimous wish of the Council.®® The ‘without 
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prejudice’ clause was actually omitted when the Lansing sug- 
gestion of four sepal ate resolutions was adopted, since it was 
desired that, as far as possible, there should be identical texts 
applicable to all the enemy States. There was in fact no decision 
that could be recorded in set terms to abandon all intention to 
present the military terms separately, but the general impression 
seems to have been that such a decision had in fact been made. 
‘Mr. Balfour’, we are told, ‘thought that a decision had been 
reached that the Conference should not proceed with the Military 
Terms of Peace as a separate proposal.’®^ Colonel House also 
was definitely of this opinion, for, when on the 23rd he cabled to 
inform President Wilson of M. Clemenceau’s opposition to any 
priority, for the military terms, he added: ‘There was afterwards 
common agreement on this point at our meeting at the Ouai 
d’Orsay.’®® 

The discussion of this matter was, however, reopened on the 
afternoon of the 24 th by Lord Milner, who wanted the way left 
op>en for the separate presentation of military terms when ready, 
and support was forthcoming from Baron Sonnino. Marshal 
Foch, on the other hand, declared his firm opposition to any such 
procedure because ‘whatever military conditions might be im- 
posed on Germany she would still be in a position in due course 
to reconstitute her army, material means to that end being still 
available’.®® He feared that, having arranged a military agree- 
ment with the Germans, the British and Americans would hasten 
their demobilization and that eventually the Allies, when pre- 
senting the remainder of their terms, might find themselves facing 
a reconstituted German army. The discussion on this occasion 
did little to clarify the actual position for, while M. Pichon 
suggested that the question was left open by the first words of the 
second paragraph of the Balfour resolution (‘The Preliminary 
Peace ‘Terms, other than the naval, military and air conditions, 
shall cover etc.’),®"* M. Tardieu and Colonel House argued that 
the difference was of little practical importance because, though 
the naval, military and air draft might be ready shortly, the 
policy they were then adopting would ensure the almost simul- 
taneous appearance of other terms of equal importance. 

Further light on the general attitude of the Council of Ten to 
the procedural issues of the time was given rather indirectly 
through the debates on the perennial question of General Haller 
and his troops on the afternoon of the 24th, and again the next 
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day. Marshal Foch favoured an occupation of Danzig by Allied 
troops and, since this could not be demanded under the terms of 
the Armistice, he urged on the 24th the fixing of Germany’s 
eastern frontier (to exclude Danzig, of course) . On the 25th he 
further elaborated this suggestion, advocating the settlement of 
the question of the Germano-Polish frontier ‘at the next meeting 
with M. Erzberger’, and going on to urge the importance of 
settling with Germany ‘in a summary manner by fixing her 
firontiers and by assessing the sums due on account of indemnities 
and reparations’,®® Mr. Lansing then intervened to ask Marshal 
Foch if he meant an immediate entering into a Treaty of Peace 
with the Germans, and the Marshal replied that he was referring 
to ‘Preliminaries of Peace’ which could be and ought to be settled 
in the case of Germany within a fortnight, similar arrangements 
with other enemy States to follow as soon as possible. He was, as 
his further remarks showed, thinking of these settlements as pre- 
liminaries to a general assault upon Bolshevism. Colonel House 
then put to him a definite question as to whether he had in mind 
the speedy conclusion of a preliminary peace treaty to cover 
Germany’s eastern boimdaries as well as other frontiers, military 
conditions, and terms relating to finance and reparations, the 
whole to be disposed of simultaneously, and received a definite 
affirmative reply.®® 

Mr. Balfour, in recalling the meeting to the real point under 
discussion — the transport of General Haller’s men — and away 
fi-om the Marshal’s ‘great plan stretching firom the Rhine to 
Vladivostok’,®’ suggested that Foch had rather underrated the 
difficulties of preparing even preliminary terms of peace. Some 
vital problems, he pointed out, such as those relating to financial 
questions, the Rhineland and Danzig, could not be Settled before 
the return of President Wilson. Other problems, e.g., Franco- 
German and Germano-Danish frontiers and Germany’s eastern 
fi-ontier apart from the Danzig region, could probably be brought 
within reach of a settlement during the President’s absence. No 
steps could be taken, however, before the reports of the various 
committees came in, and there would probably be a week for the 
study of these before Wilson’s arrival. The actual conclusion of 
a treaty even of a preliminary nature could hardly be expected 
before the end of March at the earliest.®® 

There was not at any time any possibility that the terms of a 
preliminary treaty other than the military might be settled and 
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presented to the Germans during the President’s absence. Wilson 
was, of course, quite clear on this point, for he told Mr. Lansing 
on r4th February that all decisions would be deferred,*® and, 
when Colonel House, on the same day, outlined a plan to ‘button 
up everything during the next four weeks’, seemed ‘startled and 
even alarmed’, so that the Colonel had to explain ‘that the plan 
was not actually to bring these matters to a final conclusion but 
to have them ready for him to do so when he returned’.** When, 
a few days later. House cabled to Wilson details of the ideas of^ 
Marshal Foch at this stage, the President replied: ‘I am willing 
to have the strictly military and naval terms prompdy decided 
and presented to the Germans. I am not willing to have anything 
beyond the military and naval terms, and believe that the 
Conference [jir] of Ten would be going very much beyond its 
powers to attempt anything of the sort.’** The statesmen left 
behind in Paris, who were attempting to accelerate the speed of 
working of the Conference, were not, however, as has been shown, 
contemplating decisions during President Wilson’s absence, and 
the latter had expressly stated before his departure that ‘he did 
not wish that during his unavoidable absence such questions as 
the territorial question and questions of compensation should be 
held up’.** 

The suggestion of a plot behind the back of Wilson*® would 
seem to have not the slightest basis, indeed anything so definite 
would imply far greater clarity of thought on procedural issues 
than existed in Paris at the time. The only change after the 
President’s departure was in the direction of delaying the presen- 
tation of the naval and military terms until others were ready, 
and this can hardly be raised to the level of a matter of principle, 
especially as there was never any final decision on the subject, 
and, the report of the Foch committee being delayed unexpect- 
edly, the issue could not be put to the test before Wilson’s return. 
No evidence has been produced connecting this delay with the 
attempt to hasten the preparation of other terms, and the paths, 
either to a separate military agreement or to a wider preliminary 
treaty of peace, were as open when the President returned as they 
had ever been. 

As noted above, Mr. D. H. Miller has given cogent reasons for 
the view that any separate presentation of military terms must in 
practice have been by way of an armistice convention rather than 
by a treaty of peace,** and it is here contended that, at this rather 
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late hour in the history of the Conference, a separate military 
agreement of this kind was the only kind of ‘preliminary treaty’ 
possible. A wider agreement, which, through the inclusion of 
other vital clauses, might constitute a preliminary treaty of peace, 
was not really in sight at the moment, for, in spite of the phraseo- 
logy of the resolutions adopted by the Council of Ten on the 24th, 
the February moves were towards a general speeding up of all 
the work in hand. The real opportunity to make a preliminary 
treaty of peace went by in November, and, though the Conference 
assembled in January ostensibly for the piurpose of preparing such 
a treaty, the development of its organization and procedure was 
not along those lines. By the end of February it was probably too 
late to change the whole direction of the Conference and to adapt 
its machinery for the purpose; the resolutions of the 24th were 
certainly not sufficient to bring about such a change. 

The third paragraph of each of these resolutions pro\ided that, 
in general, the subordinate bodies that had been appointed by 
the Conference were to furnish reports by Saturday, 8th March, 
and clearly, in so far as this decision had effective results, it would 
hasten the preparation of such portions of the settlement as the 
League Covenant and the scheme for an I.L.O., equally with that 
of the portions dealing with Reparations, War Guilt, etc. There 
was no general provision for the prior presentation of reports on 
matters such as were deemed suitable for inclusion in a pre- 
liminary as distinct from a comprehensive treaty, such priority 
being prescribed only in the cases of bodies established since 
15th February. As this latter provision would cover only the 
committees dealing with Yugoslav, Albanian and Danish Affairs, 
it is apparent that the conclusion of any preliminary treaty, with 
Germany at any rate, would hardly be appreciably facilitated by 
it. ^Vhen, on ist March, the Council of Ten decided to set up 
commissions to deal with Finance and Economics, these were also 
required to present reports ‘on all matters which it is necessary 
to include in the preliminaries of peace’ by the 15th,*® but the 
delayed establishment of these bodies until the loth made this 
provision of little value. 

In one case only was there any really significant change, this 
being when the very important question of the frontier between 
Germany and Poland, which (such had been the amazingly 
haphazard development of the organization at Paris) had not 
•previously been specifically referred to any committee, was on 
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26th February referred to the Polish Liaison Committee for a 
report by 8th March,*’ With the exception of the Central Terri- 
torial Committee, established on the 27th, there were no fresh 
creations in the sphere of general organization to mark the change 
of oudook at the centre, and thus, in spite of Mr. Balfour’s 
emphasis upon the essentials for a preliminary treaty, only 
the Naval, Military and Air Committee, the Polish Committee 
and the War Guilt Commission were at this stage effectively 
grappling with those essentials. No effective moves were made, 
nor could be made, before the retiurn of President Wilson, to 
deal with such problems as those affecting the Rhineland, the 
Saar or even Reparations. There was a Reparations Commission, 
it is true, but that body was floundering without adequate 
guidance from the Supreme Council, and when, just at this very 
time, it asked for more precise instructions, it was informed that 
such could not be given at the moment. Colonel House having 
pointed out during the discussion in the Council of Ten on ist 
March that they must await the return of Wilson.*® 

The Balfour initiative, it would then appear, was not calcu- 
lated to bring about the conclusion of the preliminary peace that 
was its ostensible aim. Indeed, even if we regard the new 
policy merely as designed to produce a general speeding up of 
the work of the Conference, we may easily exaggerate its effects, 
for, having passed the resolutions of 22nd February, the Council 
of Ten appears to have taken no effective steps to ensure that 
they should have definite results. Requests for reports to be in 
by 8th March were sent out merely in a routine manner from the 
General Secretariat to the chairmen of the various bodies con- 
cerned, there being no effort to stress the urgency of the matter. 
In several instances the work had already been divided among 
sub-committees, which were not working in such a way as to 
produce results in accordance witli the new time-table of the 
Council of Ten, and yet the chairmen were not urged to summon 
immediate plenary meetings of the commissions, etc., to take 
stock of the position in the light of new requirements. 

Our full information as to the working of the General Commis- 
sions of the Conference indicates that the real effect of the 
February policy on the subordinate bodies as a whole may have 
been very slight. When the Balfour suggestions were adopted, the 
League Commission was not in session, having adjourned after 
producing the provisional draft of the Covenant, and no further 
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activities were possible until after the return of President ^Vilson. 
The International Labour Commission was meeting regularly in 
plenary session during the last week of February, but not until 
the morning of the 28th did it receive the request from the 
Conference Secretariat that it should report by 8th March, and 
Mr. Barnes at once declared that they were not among those for 
whom the communication was intended.*® That same afternoon 
the Commission adjourned imtil nth March. 

The request from the General Secretariat does not appear to 
have been formally brought to the notice of the War Guilt Com- 
mission as a whole, and, though M. Tardieu reminded the first 
sub-commission on 24th February of the need to produce some- 
thing by 8th March, and Dr. J. B. Scott gave a similar hint to 
the 3rd sub-commission on 25th February,®® plenary sessions were 
not resumed until 12th March, four days after the time fixed by 
the Council of Ten for the receipt of reports. The Reparations 
Commission, though it had established sub-commissions, was still 
meeting in plenary session at this time, but there appears to have 
been no defoite move as the result of the request for acceleration. 
At the plenary meeting of nth March, Mr. Hughes from the 
chair, which he was occupying as Vice-President, mentioned 
casually that he had just been informed by Mr. Baruch, who 
obviously had the Financial and Economics Commissions in 
mind, that, in accordance with a decision of the Council of Ten, 
all reports were to be in by the following Saturday, 15th March.®* 
The Commission nevertheless adjourned sine die to await reports 
from the sub-commissions, and there was no further plenary 
meeting until 7th April. 

Though the Council of Ten decided to set up the Financial and 
Economics Commissions on ist March, the difficulties arising 
from the revolt of the States of Latin America delayed a final 
settlement of the membership of the new bodies imtil the loth, 
so that only five days remained before interim reports were due. 
The first full meeting of the Financial Commission was in fact held 
actually on the 15th, and, though on the proposition of Mr. Keynes 
it appointed as its first sub-commission a body almost identical 
with the Commission as a whole to consider questions connected 
with preliminaries of peace,®* it was far behind its scheduled time. 
The Economics Commission did indeed elect its officers and 
appoint sub-commissions on 7th March®® before the representa- 
tives of the Small Powers took their places, but there was no 
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report from the Commission imtil the last week of April. The 
work of the Aviation Commission did not begin until 1 7th March, 
its composition not having been decided upon by the Supreme 
Council until the 15th,®* and no time seems to have been fixed 
for the presentation of its report, perhaps because the Council had 
by then come to realize that such limits were useless. 

The only commission which responded, though rather tardily, 
to the new policy of the Council of Ten and changed its whole 
direction was, as has been previously indicated, that dealing with 
Ports, Waterways and Railways. At the time of the Balfour 
resolution the two sub-commissions, the ‘Committee of Ten’ and 
the ‘Committee of Nine’, were meeting, and Signpr Crespi, as 
President of the Commission, told the Committee of Ten on the 
24lh that he wanted the plenary meetings to be resumed the next 
week in response to the appeal of ‘les hauts dirig^ants de la 
Conference’.,®® Formal notification of the receipt of a letter from 
the General Secretariat, containing details of the resolution 
passed by the Council of Ten on 24th February, was given to the 
Committee of Nine at its meeting of ist March,®® and Signor 
Crespi announced that he proposed to call a plenary meeting of 
the Commission for the following Tuesday, 4th March, so that 
general procedure might be discussed. The Committees of Ten 
and Nine were, accordingly, wound up, and the Commission 
resumed in plenary session as Crespi had said, abandoning the 
preparation of a general convention and concentrating upon the 
more immediate task of preparing clauses for inclusion in a treaty 
of peace.®’ Even so, the first report of the Commission was not 
ready before the beginning of April. 

Perhaps the most appropriate comment upon the February 
attempt of the Council of Ten to speed up the working of the 
Conference was supplied by the facetious Mr. Hughes, who is 
reported in the French record as having thus delivered himself to 
the Reparations Commission on iith March: ‘Sans vouloir en 
quoi que ce soit manquer de respect envers le Comite des Dix, je 
ne puis m’empecher de me rappeler I’homme qui voulait evoquer 
les esprits de la profondeur des nuits et a qui I’on repondait: vous 
pouvez les Evoquer mais je ne sais pas s’ils viendront. Le Comite 
des Dix demande les rapports pour samedi: seront-ils pr€ts? Je 
n’en sais rien.’®® 

The phraseology which maintained the fiction that the Con- 
ference was engaged upon the preparation of preliminaries of •• 
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peace, though quite meaningless by the early days of March, was 
nevertheless still used for some time, and as late as 1 5th April the 
Germans obviously were of the opinion that a preliminary 
treaty was to be arranged.®* By the end of April, however, there 
was belated official recognition of the true facts of the case, 
reflected in statements such as one in the supplementary report of 
the Ports, ^Vaterways and Railways Commission, dated 25th 
April, to the effect that amendments of the original report were 
necessary because ‘it seemed that the text of these Articles would 
have to be inserted no longer in the mere Preliminaries but in 
the actual Treaty of Peace’.*® 



CHAPTER XII 


THE LAST DAYS OF THE COUNCIL OF TEN 

There was, as the last chapter has shown, very little chance of 
the early conclusion of any general treaty of peace, preliminary 
or otherwise, as a result of the efforts made by the Council of Ten 
in the last days of February to accelerate the progress of the 
Conference. Only in the military sphere was there any definite 
approach to finality and even here there were unexpected delays. 

In the first place, the report of the Naval, Military and Air 
Committee, far from being ready within forty-eight hours, as had 
first been suggested, was not circulated until the last day of 
February and did not come before the Supreme War Council 
until Monday, 3rd March, when no decision was possible, chiefly 
because Mr. Balfour wanted lime to consult with the British 
military experts concerning some of the issues raised, and also, it 
would seem, because of the absence of Mr. Lloyd George.^ 

Secondly, it was found that there had not been sufficient 
coT-ordination between the three groups of experts, which had 
worked independently despite the precise instructions to the 
contrary given on lith February. While the arrival of Mr. Lloyd 
George was being awaited the Committee was instructed to meet 
again for the purpose of co-ordination. 

Thirdly, there was a very serious difference of principle con- 
cerning the retention or abolition of compulsory military service 
in Germany, which arose when tlie co-ordinated draft was 
presented in the presence of the British Premier on 6th March.* 
This conflict prevented the immediate settlement of the military 
issues, and the clauses of the naval section which related to the 
Kiel Canal and submarine cables were reserved for future con- 
sideration after examination by ad hoc committees. Not until 
agreed principles for the military draft, involving the placing of 
the German armed forces upon a voluntary long-service basis, 
had been settled outside the Council by Mr. Lloyd George and 
M. Glemenceau on the morning of 7th March, and pushed 
through the Council at the afternoon meeting, despite sharp 
protests from Marshal Foch and General Degoutte,® was any 
further progress possible. The draft military clauses were then 
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referred back to the experts for revision in the light of the new 
decision. 

Fourthly, there was further inevitable delay while the text was 
referred to the Central Drafting Committee, reinforced by four 
leading military experts, which on loth March was instructed to 
present a revised text of all naval, military and air clauses by 
the 12th.* 

Fifthly, there was additional delay because the air clauses were 
in fact not ready for the Drafting Committee at the same time as 
the others, not being considered in detail by the Supreme War 
Council until the I2th. Even then the question of the control 
of civil aviation in Germany after the conclusion of peace was 
reserved pending examination by the newly established Aviation 
Commission.® 

Sixthly, the committees dealing with the problems of the Kiel 
Canal and submarine cables were rather late in presenting their 
reports, in spite of a request from the Supreme War Council on 
loth March that they should hasten their work.® In fact, only at 
the last minute was Ae Drafting Committee acquainted with the 
conclusions of the Submarine Cables Committee, whose report 
had not then been circulated. 

Finally, there was additional delay because President Wilson, 
who had returned to Paris on the previous day, and who was 
expected to be present at the meeting of the Supreme War Council 
on 15th March, sent a last-minute message to the effect that he 
was not ready to discuss the naval, military and air draft.’' Thus 
the plenipotentiaries and experts gathered in full force at the 
Quai d’Orsay that Satmday afternoon found themselves unable 
to transact anything but routine business, much to the annoyance 
of Mr. Lloyd George and Sir Henry Wilson. ® It was not until 
Monday, 17th March, more than a month after the decision of 
the Supreme War Coimcil in favour of the preparation of final 
naval, military and air terms, that the work of the Foch Com- 
mittee, in a state approaching completion, was before that Council.® 

Dming the whole of the period of unexpected delay the 
procedural issue was in abeyance, and this fact affected the 
working of the Naval, Milit2iry and Air Committee, which was 
consequently left without guidance from the Supreme War 
Council on a most important point. Thus the experts did not 
know whether the clauses that they were preparing were to be 
presented in the form of a final armistice convention or as part 
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of a treaty of peace. This was evident when the first report of 
the Committee was presented to the Council on 3rd March, for, 
while the military members had prepared clauses that were to 
be legally binding upon the Germans in perpetuity, the naval 
members had drafted restrictions that were not thus to be per- 
manent and the aeronautical members had worked on the sup- 
position that they were primarily concerned witli an interim 
period that would be terminated by the conclusion of a general 
peace settlement. Mr. Balfour expressed the matter well by 
pointing out that the Committee was in effect proposing to say 
to the Germans: ‘Here are aerial terms to last a short time, naval 
terms to endure for perhaps a generation, and military terms to 
Iasi imtil the Day of Judgement./® In an attempt to clarify the 
position the Council discussed the question of the meaning to be 
attached to the word ‘final’ in the resolution of 12th February 
by which the Committee had been established, and it transpired 
that, while Marshal Foch and the military had sought an inter- 
pretation in the report of the discussions preceding the adoption 
of the resolution by the Supreme Council, the naval members 
who had not been furnished with the minutes for 12 th February 
had been obliged to take note only of the wording of the resolution 
as it stood. Lord Milner at this point contended that the 
Council should at once give some general ruling on the subject, 
but this was not done. 

Therefore, when the co-ordinated draft of the naval and 
military clauses was presented by Admiral Wemyss and Marshal 
Foch to the Council on Thursday, 6th March, a certain amount 
of confusion still existed. Thus a discussion arose concerning one 
of the naval clauses, forbidding German use of certain wireless 
stations until the conclusion of a ‘final’ treaty, and the Coimcil 
again avoided the question of procedure in order to concentrate 
upon the matters of principle involved. The decision was to 
reserve all questions concerning the duration and number of 
treaties for future consideration by the Council, and meanwhile 
all such qualifying adjectives as ‘final’ were to be omitted.^® 
The con ti n ui ng indecision as to procedure was shown by the 
instruction to the Drafting Committee to furnish a complete and 
revised text of a ‘Convention containing all military, aerial and 
naval terms of a Preliminary Peace with Germany’, the word 
‘convention’ being used instead of the word ‘treaty’ on the 
suggestion of M. Clemenceau.^® 
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The question as to the form in which the terms then under 
consideration should be presented to the enemy for signature was 
again raised by the fourth article of the aerial draft that came 
before the Supreme War Council on 12th March, for this article 
prohibited the manufacture of all aeroplane parts in Germany 
‘until the signature of the definitive treaty of peace’. If this 
clause was to be inserted in a general treaty of peace its phraseo- 
logy was meaningless, for it was making provision for a dimation 
of time that would not exist. In answer to Baron Sonnino, Mr. 
Lansing, who had raised the question and who all along had 
shown a firmer grasp of procedure than many of his colleagues, 
expounded his views on the subject. On a previous occasion he 
had objected to the use of the word ‘preliminary’ as applied to 
the peace treaty for which they were preparing, 1® and he now 
expressed his opinion that the ‘Aerial Convention’ then under 
discussion should be inserted in a general treaty ending the state 
of war and covering questions of frontiers and reparations and, 
indeed, everything of importance. Any subsequent treaty would 
be only to deal in greater detail with questions already covered 
in outline. In the sphere of aviation he did not see that any- 
thing could be left over for a second and more detailed treaty 
of this kind. 

A preliminary treaty of peace with Germany, containing only 
such portions of the ultimate settlement as were deemed most 
vital, was, in fact, impossible, because there was no prospect that, 
apart from the military sphere, these portions would be ready in 
advance of the general body of terms. Only the naval, military 
and air clauses were likely to be ready soon and they alone could 
hardly constitute a treaty of peace. Only by their presentation 
in the form of a final armistice convention could there have been 
any kind of a preliminary settlement with Germany at this time. 

When the revised naval, military and air draft, as issuing from 
the Drafting Committee, came before the Supreme War Council 
at its meeting on Monday, 17th March, President Wilson now 
being present, the procediural issue was forced to the front at once, 
M. Fromageot of the Drafting Committee asking for a definite 
ruling as to the exact legal form which the draft under con- 
sideration was to take.^* Was it to form part of a final armistice 
convention or to be set aside for later inclusion in a general 
treaty of peace? These were the only practical alternatives at 
the time. 
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There can be no doubt as to the possibility of presentation in 
the form of a convention. The dr^t itself bore witness to the 
existence of such an idea in the wording of its forty-eighth article, 
which ran thus: ‘The Armistice of the nth November, 1918, and 
the Conventions subsequent tliereto, remain in force as far. as 
they are not inconsistent with the present stipulations.’^’ President 
Wilson himself explained to the Supreme War Council his own 
previous belief that the naval, military and air draft was to take 
the form of a ‘preliminary convention’, stating his assumption 
that this ‘would only be temporary until the complete treaty was 
prepared, and that it would have the character of a sort of exalted 
armistice, the terms being re-included in the formal treaty’.^® 
Such an armistice agreement could indeed have been drafted, 
with clauses binding Germany to accept for the future the naval 
and military terms therein set fortli, and not necessarily such 
terms alone. The War Responsibility Commission, for example, 
had, as we have seen, discussed the desirability and possibility of 
enforcing the handing over of selected ‘war criminals’ on the 
renewal of the Armistice, and also it had contemplated at the 
same time securing from the enemy a definite recognition of the 
competence of the International Tribunal that was to be set up 
to try the accused.^® 

The American legal experts. Dr. J. B. Scott and Mr. D. H. 
Miller, being requested by Mr. Lansing on the evening of the 
17th, after the discussion at the Quai d’Orsay,®® gave an opinion 
on tlie subject of procedure, which was, on tlie following day, 
embodied in a memorandum written by Dr. Scott and signed by 
both experts. This definitely allowed for the power of the 
President, as Commander-in-Chief of the armed forces of the 
United States, to conclude any kind of armistice convention with- 
out reference to the Senate, precedents of 1813, the Mexican War 
and the Spanish-American War being quoted. The McKinley 
precedent at the close of this last-named war was of especial 
interest, because it showed how far an armistice convention 
might in reality anticipate the terms of a future treaty of 
peace. 

The fact is, however, that at this late hour the Supreme War 
Council does not seem to have considered seriously the presenta- 
tion of even the military terms in the form of a final armistice 
agreement. This is the more surprising in view of the fact that 
consideration of problems of the existing Armistice had been the 
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primary factor leading to the decision of the Council to hasten 
the preparation of final naval, military and air terms. The 
Armistice had been renewed unchanged in February only on the 
understanding that the final terms would soon be ready for 
presentation, and M. Clemenceau had been persuaded to consent 
to this procedure only because he was assured that the absence of 
President Wilson need not delay the preparation of those terms. 
When, after unexpected delay, the naval, military and air draft 
was ready for discussion, both M. Clemenceau and Marshal Foch 
had pressed for the early presentation of its terms to the Germans. 
The Premier had urged this policy immediately on his return to 
the Supreme Council on Saturday, ist March,®* and on the 
following Monday, 3rd March, the Marshal had urged that a 
quick decision was vital because the Allied plan of demobilization 
fixed 1st April as the date after which they might no longer be in 
a position to impose their will upon Germany. Foch then wanted 
the presentation of the terms to the enemy not later than 20th 
March,*® though he appears to have assumed that other terms 
beside the military would also be ready. One might have 
supposed, theiefore, that by the 17th the necessity would be 
regarded as urgent. 

To some extent, as has been shown, the idea of the separate 
presentation of military terms had been blurred by the moves of 
the last week of February, though the way to such presentation 
had never been definitely barred and, much to Mr. Balfour’s 
surprise, Clemenceau, on his return, seemed to be ready for such 
procedure, while he appeared to desire an early and almost 
simultaneous presentation of other vital sections of the peace 
settlement. Mr. Balfour, however, having in February aban- 
doned his earlier idea of leaving open the way to prior presenta- 
tion of the military terms, in deference to the supposed views of 
the then absent Clemenceau, seems in March to have regarded 
this change as irrevocable. The question of presenting nulitary 
terms, he declared on 1st March, was no longer connected in 
any way with the Armistice. 

It was because of this change of emphasis during his absence 
that President Wilson had to concern himself on his return with 
the American Constitution. Apparently assuming that the 
Supreme Council now had a preliminary treaty of peace in mind, 
he told the members of that Council on 1 7th March that he was 
in. some considerable difficulty as to the necessity of submission 
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to the Senate and must consult his constitutional lawyers.®* Mr. 
Lansing seems to have assumed, quite erroneously, that the 
President had the impression that a preliminary treaty need not 
necessarily be submitted to the Senate for ratification, for that 
is how he put the matter to Scott and Miller, stating his own 
astonishment at such an idea.®® The opinion of the legal experts 
on this point was of course conclusive. The status of war could 
not be changed into the status of peace as far as the United 
States was concerned, except by means of a treaty duly ratified 
by the Senate. This decisive opinion, according to Mr. Lansing’s 
own impressions, recorded at the end of March, caused the 
President to abandon any idea of a preliminary treaty.®® 

This was surely flogging a dead horse with a vengeance, for 
as Mr. Miller has contended convincingly,®’ President Wilson 
had all the time been thinking in terms of armistice procedure, 
and, while a separate military treaty of peace was unthinkable, 
a wider preliminary treaty was impossible with vital issues sueh 
as those affeeting the Rhineland and the Saar unsettled. The 
President’s coneeption of ‘a sort of exalted armistice’ was perfectly 
feasible, as the lawyers allowed, but Mr. Lansing did not stress 
this, and Wilson seems just to have abandoned the idea. 

This abandonment of the idea of any early presentation of 
military terms, which in cfiect meant that there would be no 
negotiations with Germany until the whole treaty draft was 
presented in May, marks a turning-point in the story of the 
Conference, and must demand fuller explanation as fuller infor- 
mation is available. Legal difficulties may have had something 
to do with it. M. Fromageot pointed out to the Supreme War 
Council on 17th March that, though a clause might be inserted 
into an armistice convention binding the Germans to accept a 
repetition of its terms in a subsequent peace treaty, the enemy 
might nevertheless consider them open to fresh discussion when 
the treaty was presented.®® It is to be noted also that the Germans 
themselves did not favour procedure by way of the Armistice 
Commission, for their Government transmitted through General 
Nudant a note on the matter, which came before the Supreme 
Council on nth March. Tf, as stated by the press,’ it ran, ‘the 
approaching discussions are intended to take the character of 
preliminaries of peace and to prescribe, for instance, the military 
and naval terms of peace, Wako (of the German Armistice 
Commission) will not be qualified to deal with them. That would . 
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have to be done by a commission presided (over) by BrockdorfF- 
Rantzau. You are requested, therefore, to give sufficient notice 
in order that tlie competent commission may arrange to come to 
the meeting-place.’®® 

These slight legal obstacles were, however, by no means of a 
prohibitive kind and are very inadequate as explanations. In 
the absence of fuller information one can indeed but assume that 
by the middle of March the military situation, in spite of Allied 
demobilization, ceased to give cause for alarm. The fear of the 
German army as a possibly effective fighting force must have 
gone, probably because of the general disintegration of the 
German forces after their orderly reton home, and the German 
surrender of the mercantile marine early in March, coupled with 
the settlement of the problem of General Haller’s Polish legion 
at the end of the month, must have given greater stability to the 
situation. The advance of Bolshevism into central Europe was 
now to be the main cause of anxiety. ' 

By the middle of March, just over two months after the opening 
of the Conference, that preliminary treaty of peace which was 
still supposed to be its goal had in reality passed beyond the 
bounds of possibility. Work upon those branches of the peace 
settlement that were not necessarily appropriate for a preliminary 
treaty had by that time progressed far in advance of the work 
upon the major problems that must be dealt with in any treaties 
of peace with Germany and her allies, and the effective treating 
of those problems was now to be the all-important task of the 
Supreme Council. That body, in the form of the Council of Ten 
and the Supreme \Var Council, had thus far signally failed, except 
in the naval, military and air sphere, to get to grips with the 
major issues, and even in that sphere its work was incomplete. 
The article of the naval draft concerning the Kiel Canal had been 
referred back to the ad hoc committee for reconsideration,®® and 
not imtil 24th March was the question of submarine cables 
apparently decided.®^ The problem of Heligoland was also 
reserved for further consideration. No approach had been made 
to the preparation of naval and military terms for Austria- 
Hungary, for the Naval, Military and Air Committee, though 
requested on 13th February to undertake this task, had on 3rd 
March, on reporting to the Supreme War Council, asked that the 
whole question should be deferred until the frontiers of the 
various Succession States had been drawn and there had been a 
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decision by the Great Powers as to which were to be regarded as 
enemy States.®® 

Public opinion was by this time clearly aware of the lack of 
real progress at Paris and was becoming impatient. During 
the early days, in January, there had at least been a gr^at 
appearance of activity as the general organization was being 
established in Paris, and the February absences of the leading 
figures might be accepted as explaining, if not excusing, the 
continual failure to settle the big outstanding issues. With the 
return of the leaders in Mareh there came a general demand for 
an overhauling of the organization of the Conference in such a 
way as to hasten the production of tangible results. A leading 
article in the Paris Daily Mail on 6th March reflected the general 
uneasiness, proclaiming delay to be the greatest of all evils, and 
continuing; ‘Any statesman of sound sense and reasonable know- 
ledge who has busied himself with the issues before the Peace 
Conference during the last two months could sketch in twenty-four 
hours the main lines of a fair peace settlement. ... If the Allied 
statesmen cannot do jointly what most of them could do singly, 
they had better entrust one of their number with the task and 
leave him to do it.’ 

Up to the early days of March the Council of Ten had not 
even contemplated the handling of major problems other than 
military, and then, when Marshal Foch urged the importance of 
an early consideration of Germany’s future frontiers, M. Clemen- 
ccau emphasized the impossibility of such consideration in the 
absence of both Mr. Lloyd George and President Wilson.®® It 
was not until after the return of the former that the Council of 
Ten did, on Monday, loth March, fix a tentative programme 
for the examination of German frontiers, agreeing to begin dis- 
cussion of the eastern and noithern frontiers on the following 
day, the nth, and to continue it on the Thursday, 13th March, 
while setting down the much more controversial western boundary 
for discussion on Friday the 14th.®* 

This programme was not, of course, carried out. There was 
no discussion of either the eastern or northern frontier on the 
nth, and then on the Wednesday M. Clemenceau reported that 
the Central Territorial Committee had not yet passed upon the 
first report of the Polish Affairs Committee, further suggesting 
that the matter be postponed until the Saturday, when President 
Wilson was expected to be present. This suggestion was accepted. 
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with the additional proviso, put forward by Mr. Lansing, that 
M. Glemenceau should call a meeting for die Friday afternoon 
if the Polish report should be available by then.®® No meeting 
was in fact called for the Friday, for the discussion either of 
Germany’s eastern frontier or of the western frontier, as originally 
planned. On Saturday, 15th March, President Wilson did not 
make his expected reappearance, and discussion of the Germano- 
Polish frontier was postponed equally with that of the military 
question, Mr. Glemenceau reporting that ‘some of the Powers 
present’ were not ready to discuss.®® 

Discussion of the naval, military and air draft occupied the 
whole of the time of the Supreme Gouncil at its meeting on the 
17th; there was no meeting on the following day; and so it was 
not until Wednesday, the 19th, that the report of the Polish 
Affairs Gommittee upon the Germano-Pohsh frontier did actually 
come before the Gouncil, only to be referred back for recon- 
sideration after a heated discussion.®’ This meeting of the 19th 
was of great importance in the development of the Gonference 
because it demonstrated conclusively that the Gouncil of Ten 
was completely unsuitable for the discussion of big controversial 
issues of this kind, affecting the vital interests of the Great Powers. 
Apart from the direct clash between the British and French 
representatives and the consequent failure to reach any agree- 
ment, there was the most unsatisfactory feature of serious leakages 
of information concerning what took place, to which reference 
has been made in an earlier chapter. 

Articles, obviously based upon information thus obtained and 
bitterly critical of the British Premier, having appeared in the 
Paris press, a special meeting of the Gouncil of Ten was held on 
the evening of Friday, 21st March, apparently upon his initiative, 
to consider the matter, and it was then that Mr. Lloyd George 
made his vehement protest. The Gouncil of Ten could do no 
more to pacify the angry Premier than to agree to the holding 
of an inquiry into the leakages and to authorize the issue of a 
warning from the General Secretariat.®® On the following day, 
Saturday, 22nd March, when the report of the Polish Gommittee 
came back with unanimous reaSirmation, the Goimcd of Ten, 
probably influenced by what had happened on the 19th, confessed 
its inability to reach agreement on the questions at issue. It was 
decided, on the suggestion of Mr. Lloyd George and the actual 
motion of President Wilson, to receive the report formally and 
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to reserve it for final examination in connection with the general 
boundaries of Germany.*® 

It is surely not surprising in these circumstances that the much 
bigger issues connected with Germany’s western frontier, con- 
cerning which, as Mr. Lloyd George has said, there was gread 
anxiety ‘to avoid a head-on collision’,*® were never actually raised 
at any meeting of the Council of Ten. Even the report of the 
Danish Affairs Committee on Schleswig, though appeirently ready, 
was never considered by the Council. 

In the meantime, however, the solution of the procedural 
difficulties of the Conference was being found, as it had been 
during the war years and at the time of the Armistice negotiations, 
in the development of an inner group. This, being small, was 
to prove far more suitable for the confidential discussion of the 
most vital and controversial matters and, through the exclusion 
of the Japanese, was to correspond more closely with the realities 
of the situation. The origin of this inner group, which was to 
develop into the Council of Four, is to be found in the days 
between the return of Mr. Lloyd George and that of President 
Wilson, Colonel House then acting as the President’s representa- 
tive. The House Diary gives an account of a conversation at 
lunch on 6th March between the Colonel and the British Premier, 
during which they agreed upon the desirability of meetings of 
the chiefs to ‘thresh out everything before the President came and 
arrive at decisions’.*^ 

We have knowledge of two important meetings in which M. 
Clemenceau and Mr. Lloyd George and Colonel House partici- 
pated, before the President’s retmn. The first of these took place 
at the French Ministry of War on the morning of Friday, 7th 
March, when a number of very important topics were touched 
upon, these including Germany's future military system, the 
Germano-Polish frontier, Danzig, the Rhineland, Reparations 
and Russia.*® The second meeting was also at the Ministry of 
War on the morning of Monday, loth March, and this time the 
issues under consideration were Reparations, the Rhineland, the 
Adriatic, Syria, the disposal of German warships, and the need 
for an Anglo-American naval understanding.** After his return. 
President Wilson, now, of course, replacing House, sat with M. 
Clemenceau and Mr. Lloyd George from three to five o’clock 
in the afternoon of 14th March in House’s room at the ^ 
Crillon, the subjects under discussion being the Rhineland and 
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Reparations.** There was another meeting of the ‘Three’ on 
the 1 8th for a further discussion of the Reparations problem.*® 

A noteworthy feature was the early association of Sir Maurice 
Hankey with this inner group, though he was apparently not 
present at any of the conversations. Before the meeting of 7th 
March he, presumably on request, handed to Mr. Lloyd George 
a list of the principal subjects ‘on which action appears to be 
necessary by the highest authorities’. After the meeting the 
Premier gave to him an account of the proceedings, which he 
put into the form of a memorandum, probably the one from 
which Mr. Lloyd George quotes in his book.*® Sir Maurice then 
got into touch with Mr. Auchincloss and Admiral Wemyss with 
regard to matters arising, and would appear to have been already 
acting as an unofficial secretary to the chiefs. 

At one stage it seemed as though the inner group might provide 
that steering committee which had been so obviously lacking 
throughout the period of the Council of Ten, and so return to 
Armistice precedents. Thus at the meeting on the morning of 
7th March Mr. Lloyd George produced a rough draft of the plan 
which he intended to place before the Ten, acting as the Supreme 
War Council, that afternoon, as an alternative to the proposals 
of the Military Committee. This British scheme, being approved 
in principle at this morning meeting, was then carried through 
the Council in the afternoon in spite of the anger of Marshal 
Foch and General Degoutte. ‘We did our work rapidly,’ wrote 
Colonel House, ‘and both Lloyd George and Clemenceau felt 
encouraged that so much could be done so quickly.’ The Colonel 
then noted that, whereas some issues, not having been previously 
discussed in this way, took up almost the whole of the afternoon 
Coimcil meeting, the military question, because of the preliminary 
understanding, was disposed of quickly. ‘It was then agreed,’ 
he continued, ‘that we should meet again in a day or two to 
decide matters before going to the Quai d’Orsay.’*'' 

The smaller body was not, how'ever, to continue as a steering 
committee, for the larger Coimcil was, in fact, moribund, there 
being constant pressure in favour of drastic changes of oiganiza- 
tion, especially from the British side.*® It would appear that at 
their meeting of the loth M. Clemenceau, Mr. Lloyd George 
and Colonel House came to a tentative agreement to suspend the 
regular meetings of the Ten on the return of President Wilson. 
On ^Vednesday, 12th March, House appears to have suggested 
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to Clemenceau that on the Friday, the day of President Wilson’s 
return, the usual meeting of the Council of 'i'en should be aban- 
doned and that a meeting of the Three should take its place.*® 
M. Clemenceau accepted the idea, and that afternoon, on his 
suggestion, the Gotmcil of Ten adjourned until the Saturday, 
when, as we have seen, it was unable to transact any business of 
importance because President Wilson was not in his place. From 
that point the Council of Ten did not meet daily, though it 
survived for another week. 

The Polish report fiasco and the leakages of information clearly 
demonstrated the weaknesses of the Council of Ten, just at the 
moment when the continued fighting between the Poles and the 
Ruthenians and the rise of Bela Kun to power in Hungary 
emphasized the dangers of delay. Thus at the close of the 
Saturday meeting of the Council, on 22nd March, it was decided 
that the Secretary-General should draw up a list of all questions 
ready for immediate discussion, giving priority to such as con- 
cerned ‘Preliminaries of Peace with Germany'.®® At the same 
time it was decided to hold a meeting of the Heads of Govern- 
ments in private session before the next meeting of the Ten, on 
the Monday, Marshal Foch to be in attendance for one more 
discussion of the transfer of the Polish troops from France. It was 
during the intervening week-end that Mr. Lloyd George and his 
entourage went to Font2dnebleau. Before his departure the 
Premier told Lord Riddell: ‘I am going to Fontainebleau for the 
week-end and mean to put in the hardest forty-eight hours’ 
thinking I have ever done. The Conference is not going well and 
1 must try to pull things together.’®* 

Mr. Lloyd George seems to have come back with a definite 
feeling that the meetings of the Coimcil of Ten must be ended 
at once, and President Wilson was very willing, while M. Glemen- 
ceau was hardly likely to object. Thus the meeting of the Ten 
on the Monday afternoon proved to be the last of the series. 
Some time that day President Wilson told House that tlie meetings 
of the Ten were over and that the Heads of Governments were 
to meet again at ii a.m. the following day.®® 

The meeting of the Heads on the afternoon of the 24th, im- 
mediately before the last meeting of the Coimcil of Ten series, 
may be regarded as the first meeting of the Council of Four, 
Signor Orlando being present.®® The House Diary for 6th March 
suggests that at that time there was an intention to bring the 
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Italian Premier at once into the meetings of the inner group,®* 
but this had not been done while the meetings of the Council of 
Ten continued. It is true that he had been present at a special 
meeting held on 20th March to consider the partition of Asiatic 
Turkey, but this must be regarded rather as a gathering of the 
Council of Ten without the Japanese than as a meeting of the 
inner group, because it was attended by the Foreign Ministers, 
M. Pichon, Mr. Balfour and Baron Sonnino, and full minutes 
were kept.®® Signor Orlando took his place with the President 
and Premiers on the 24th, this being his only possible position if 
the Council of Ten was to break up. 

Thus the Council of Four came into being, and, at last, the 
Supreme Council of the Great Powers had assumed a form which 
would enable it to make real and rapid progress. Such progress 
at any Conference must depend upon suitability of organization 
and procedure. As at Vienna the settlement of the Saxo-Polish 
question had not been possible in the days of the Committee of 
Eight, but had followed upon the establishment of the Committee 
of Five in January 1815, so at Paris the great problems of Repara- 
tions, the Saar, the Rhineland and Danzig, with which the 
Council of Ten had been unable to deal, were now to be settled 
by the Council of Four. 



CHAPTER XIII 


THE COUNCILS OF FOUR AND FIVE 

‘The Council of Ten,’ wrote Mr. Harold Nicolson, ‘has in practice 
broken up into two bodies. First, the Council of Four (^emen- 
ceau, P.W.^ Ll.G. and Orlando), and next the Council of Five, 
composed of the Foreign Ministers. This is the only possible way 
to get a move on.’^ Of these two heirs of the Council of Ten the 
more important by far was the smaller group, whose members 
were generally known as the ‘Big Four’. Concerning the scope 
and powers of this famous body a section of the Paris press began 
at once to demand more information than was available, and 
the student of the development of the Conference is still echoing 
that cry. Until such fuller knowledge is available it must remain 
impossible to write about the ‘Four’ as one can about the ‘Ten’, 
but, by piecing together all manner of indirect references and 
by carefiil inference, it is possible to present the main outline of 
the picture. 

Annex A of the minutes of the last meeting of the Council of 
Ten, on the afternoon of 24th March, records, as we have noted, 
the first meeting of the Council of Four, but does not give it a 
name,® and the first official use of the title ‘Council of Four’ 
would seem to be that in the minutes of the meeting of the Foreign 
Ministers on isi April.® Various other titles of a more precise 
and less colloquial nature were also used. Thus Sir Maurice 
Hankey, in his earlier communications to M. Dutasta conveying 
the decisions of the Heads of Governments, seems to have referred 
only to the results of ‘a meeting between M. Clemenceau, Presi- 
dent Wilson, etc.’,* but from somewhere about the middle of 
May he appears to have used regularly the title: ‘Council of the 
Principal Allied and Associated Powers’.® Yet another label was 
employed in the agenda for the plenary session of the Conference 
on 28th April, where the Big Four were referred to as the ‘Council 
of First Delegates of the Powers with General Interests’.® This 
inner cabinet of the Conference was, of course, by whatever name 
actually known at various times, the Supreme Council of the 
Great Allied and Associated Powers in a new form. 

From this Council, now that it took the form of a gathering ’ 
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of Heads of Governments, Japan was naturally excluded, and 
the position of that country reverted to what it had been before 
the London Conference had ranked her with the other four 
Powers held to have ‘General Interests’. Having her own claims 
occurely buttressed, she had in fact no general interests, the 
inclusion of her delegates had contributed to the unsatisfactory 
nature of the Council of Ten, and the new arrangement was 
much more definitely in accord with the realities of the situation. 
That tlie Japanese tended to resent this exclusion, as was indeed 
most natural, is indicated by an entry made by Colonel House 
in his Diary on 22nd May after a visit from Baron Makino and 
Viscount Chinda. ‘They say,’ he writes, ‘it is becoming embar- 
rassing to inform their Government about the happenings of the 
Conference through newspaper reports. They never know what 
is going on until they see it printed and that, of course, is only 
a small part of the proceedings.’’ 

The Italian Premier, though a member of the Council of Four, 
was always rather out of place at its meetings, partly because of 
the very specialized interests of Italy and also as a result of his 
ignorance of the English language. We are told that he was 
never quite certain that the correct impression was being given 
in translation and that in consequence, he was often worried as 
to the way in which things were going.® Count Aldrovandi goes 
so far as to suggest that one motive leading to the substitution 
of the Council of Four for that of Ten was a desire to secure 
Signor Orlando’s isolation by separating him from Baton 
Sonnino.® 

This isolation of the Italian Premier became very apparent 
diuing the discussions concerning the Adriatic problem in the 
latter half of April, for from 21st April to 6 th May the Council 
of Four as such ceased to exist and the control was in the hands 
of a Council of Three. For a brief moment, on the morning of 
the 2ist, it was Wilson who occupied a position of isolation, while 
the Premiers and Foreign Secretaries of the three States which 
were signatories of the Treaty of London met to endeavour to 
reach a settlement. They failed, however, and in the afternoon 
the Supreme Council resumed its meeting without Signor Orlando. 
Sir Maurice Hankey was sent over to invite the Premier to return 
to join in the discussions on an agreed basis, but the invitation 
was rejected, and other negotiations carried on by various inter- 
mediaries failed to bring about the reunion of the Big Four at 
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this juncture. On the afternoon of the 24 th Signor Orlando 
announced his immediately impending departure for Rome, and 
he did not return to Paris until the time of the presentation of 
the German Treaty to the enemy delegates in early May. It may 
indeed be said with a large measure of truth that, not only did 
the Supreme Council actually take the form of a Council of Three 
at this important stage of the proceedings, but the same Three 
always formed an inner group within the larger body. Signor 
Orlando was increasingly hampered by political difficulties at 
home, and consequently had to return to Rome for a further 
period later in May and again towards the end of June, when 
his ministry suffered defeat. His place at the concluding meeting 
of the Four was taken by Baron Sonnino.^® 

The Council of Four held more than two hundred meetings 
in a little over three months, its personnel being the same through- 
out, except for the defections of the Italian Premier, as described 
above, a short absence of President Wilson through illness from 
3rd to 8th April, when his place was taken by Colonel House,^^ 
and the brief visit of Mr. Lloyd George to Westminster for the 
Commons debate on i6th April. The usual place of meeting was 
the Hotel Bischoffen, which was President Wilson’s residence, 
after his return from Washington, but occasionally the Four met 
elsewhere; in M. Clemenceau’s room at the French War Office 
or at the apartment of Mr. Lloyd George in the Rue Nitot. There 
were usually morning and afternoon meetings every day of the 
week and the proceedings were always quite informal, the mem- 
bers not being in any way boimd by rules or written procedure. 
President Wilson, we are told by M. Tardieu, who, though not 
of the Four, ‘shared their life . . . closely’, discussed ‘like a college 
professor criticizing a thesis, sitting bolt upright in his arm-chair’, 
whereas Mr. Lloyd George ‘argued like a sharpshooter’, and M. 
Clemenceau ‘proceeded by assertions, weighty, rough-hewn and 
insistent’. It was at these meetings of the Big Four that the 
English language, which, though never officially recognized as 
one of the languages of the Conference, had been freely used in 
the days of the Council of Ten, definitely established its position 
as a medium of modern world diplomacy. Signor Orlando being 
the only member who could not use and understand it. 

The famous general picture of an ordinary meeting of the 
Council of Four by Mr. J. M. Keynes is no longer regarded as 
entirely accurate,^® but the same writer has given us a first-hand 
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account of an enlarged meeting which he, together with other 
financial experts, attended. ‘The President’s advisers would press 
round him, a moment later the British experts would double 
across to learn the result or see that all was well, and next the 
French would be there, a little suspicious lest the others were 
arranging something behind them, until all the room were on 
their feet and conversation was general in both languages, . . . 
the President and Prime Minister's the centre of a surging mob 
and a babel of sounds.’^* 

No secretary had been present at the meetings of the inner 
group in the last days of the Council of Ten, and there was 
therefore no direct record of the proceedings. The special meeting 
of Premiers and Foreign Secretaries on 20th March was an 
isolated and obvious exception to this rule.^® It appears, never- 
theless, that unofficial notes, of the decisions at least, were made 
afterwards, and sometimes the trend of the discussions as well 
was recorded. Thus Mr. Lloyd George tells us that on 7th March 
he dictated ‘Notes of an interview between M. Clemenceau, 
Colonel House and myself’ as soon as he had returned from the 
conversations.^® It is to be noted, moreover, that, as the previous 
chapter has shown. Sir Maurice Hankey was almost from the 
beginning acting from the outside as an unofficial secretary to 
the President and Premiers, ensuring that their decisions were 
followed by the necessary actions, and he continued thus to act 
after the meetings of the Council of Four proper had begun on 
24th March. He was present at the first two meetings of the 
Council of Foreign Ministers (27th and 28th March), but not 
subsequently, and this fact may have some significance. On 5th 
April we have definite evidence of his continuing to act from 
without as imofiicial secretary to the Four in his writing a note 
requesting that certain action be taken in accordance with 
decisions then made by the Four concerning Reparations.^’ The 
Big Four, however, for some time conducted their discussions in 
the presence of Professor Mantoux alone, and the only direct 
record of the conversations and decisions was in the form of notes 
which the interpreter made at the time. Whatever records were 
made outside after the conversations, were informal and imofficial, 
as in the early part of March. It has been suggested that this 
early and very informal period was valuable in that it made 
possible the separation of the Premiers from the officials and 
routine that had come to be associated with the Supreme Council 
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in the days of the Council of Ten, and M. Tardieu praises the 
Heads of Governments who thus cast themselves adrift from 
official dossiers and proch-verbaux.^^ 

Despite the obvious benefits of this new-foimd informality, the 
Big Four discovered the absence of a secretary from their meetings 
to be a great inconvenience, for under such conditions there was 
no official link between the Supreme Council and the Conference 
as a whole, and, in particular, there was no one to record with 
complete accuracy the decisions of the Heads and pass them on 
to the Central Drafting Committee. ‘Even the marshalling of 
their business,’ we are told, ‘the assembly of the representatives 
of the natioijs concerned and of the necessary experts, and the 
communication of the conclusions to those who had to act on 
them, were no light tasks.’®® Lord Riddell tells of a conversation 
on this subject with Sir Herury Wilson, who remarked: ‘I have 
told the Prime Minister that he ought to have Hanky-Panky with 
him. The trouble is that the Four meet together and think they 
have decided things, but there is no one to record what they 
have done. The consequence is that misunderstandings often 
arise and there is no definite account of their proceedings and 
nothing happens.’ 

The period during which the Council of Four conducted its 
proceedings in this manner lasted, it would seem, for about three 
weeks,®® and we know that as late as 15th April the Central 
Drafting Committee found it difficult to get exact details of 
decisions made by the Four with regard to Heligoland.®® About 
that time there was an important change of procedure. Sir 
Maurice Hankey becoming, perhaps at the suggestion of M. 
Clemenceau,®* the official secretary to the Council and a regular 
attendant at all its meetings. His summaries of the trend of the 
discussions and of the decisions were mimeographed and sub- 
mitted to the Four, but were not subject to formal approval. 

Professor Mantoux continued, of course, to make his own notes 
for purposes of translation and it may have been partly for tliis 
reason that M. Clemenceau never called in a French secretary. 
President Wilson also accepted Hankey as the only recorder in 
English, though, as he later declared, if he had ever felt that 
there was any doubt as to the complete secrecy of the conversa- 
tions, he would have insisted upon either the continued exclusion 
of all secretaries or the inclusion of an American.®® Signor 
Orlando, however, probably because of his ignorance of thd 
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English language, introduced Count Aldrovandi as Italian secre- 
tary for the critical discussions of the Adriatic question from 19th 
to 24th April, and the Count was later present at the June 
meetings of the Four. He tells us that, unlike Sir Maurice Hankey, 
be attempted to reproduce the conversations in direct form for, 
though shorthand was not used, the repetition in translation 
facilitated this type of reproduction. Moreover, not being in the 
same official position as Sir Maxudee, Aldrovandi did not feel 
himself to be subject to the same inhibitions, and he maintains 
that even when the British notes are published in their entirety 
his own memoranda will still have a complementary value, 
especially in Italy.®* 

The formal records of the Council of Four occur in two scries. 
From 19th April to 7th May the minutes were issued as appendices 
to the ‘I.C.’ records (which were now of the proceedings of the 
Foreign Ministers), thus forming the T.C. “A” ’ series. On the 
8th May, when the Council had been reconstituted, following 
the return of the Italians to Paris, there was begun a new scries 
of minutes labelled ‘C.F.’, and these, if we may judge from the 
few examples given by Mr. D. H. Miller, resemble very closely 
the minutes of the Council of Ten.®’ 

Records of the Four, we are told, fill ten large volumes of 
typescript.®* Concerning them there was an interesting discussion 
at the last meeting of the Council, on 28th June,®* when Sir 
Maurice Hankey made known the fact that from various sources 
he had received requests for copies of portions of his notes, and 
asked for instructions. President Wilson stoutly maintained that 
the records were of purely private conversations, and said he had 
never contemplated the possibility that their details might be 
divulged even to the foreign departments of the Great Powers. 
Mr. Lloyd George, while obviously accepting the general require- 
meni of privacy, felt that conversations of such importance could 
not be kept entirely secret, and Baron Sonnino observed that 
Signor Orlando had, in all probability, passed on much informa- 
tion to his successor at Rome. The general conclusion was, in 
spite of President Wilson’s contention, that it was impossible to 
prevent tire restricted official use of extracts from the minutes in 
certain instances. 

In the days of the Council of Four the General Secretariat, 
under M. Dutasta, tended to become a clearing-house for the 
Conference as a whole. Decisions of the Four were communicated 
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officially by Hankey to Dutasta, who would then take such action 
as might be necessary, informing other bodies concerned, etc.®® 
It is to be noted, however, that Sir Maurice would, at the same 
time, often short-circuit the General Secretariat and deal directly 
by note or telephone with the chairmen of committees affected. 

' Had the Council of Ten remained in existence with the Big 
Four acting as a steering committee, much of the executive and 
miscellaneous work would have been carried on by the larger 
body as before, subject to the ultimate control of the Heads, and 
it is probable that the Four at first contemplated this procedure. 
They at once found themselves, however, too busy to attend 
meetings of tlie Ten, and the consequent abrupt cessation of these 
meetings on 24th March created an evident need for some body 
to take over the general functions of the Ten, while at the same 
time it meant that the ‘second strings’ and the Japanese had 
nothing to do. Thus, very naturally, the Council of Foreign 
Ministers, or, as the British would have it, the ‘Second Eleven’, 
came into being. The first meeting was hastily arranged by the 
Council of Four at the bcgiiming of its morning’s work on 
Thursday, 27th March, and took place immediately.®^ 

Mr. Lansing, we know, was attending a meeting of the War 
Guilt Commission that morning when he was called away and, 
evidently not knowing exactly to what kind of a meeting he was 
being summoned, he explained that he was going to the Quai 
d’Orsay for a meeting of the ‘Conseil Supreme des Puissances’.®® 
In addition to the American Secretary of State there were also 
present a1 this first meeting Mr. Balfour, M. Pichon and Baron 
Sonnino, but no Japanese delegate, presumably because the 
initiative came- from the Council of Four, on which Japan was 
not represented. The subject under discussion being a French 
proposal for the separate revictualling of Bavaria, one must 
suppose that this had been brought before the Couneil of Four 
that morning and that the members had at once realized the 
need for some body to deal with it. The time of the Premiers 
being now too fully occupied to permit of their joining in a 
resumption of full meetings of the Ten for such purposes, the 
natural decision was to ask the Foreign Ministers to sit separately 
and to deal witli the problem. At the close of their first meeting 
it was agreed that ‘the Foreign Ministers’ should meet again on 
the following day to deal with other urgent business.®® From that 
second meeting, on 28th March, Japan was represented. 
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The new body, which was officially labelled the ‘Council of 
Five’ in the minutes for the i6th April,®* and which used the 
room of M. Pichon for its meetings, did not immediately establish 
itself as a regular organ, there being no third meeting imtil the 
following Tuesday, ist April, after which there was an interval 
of a fortnight before the next meeting, on the 15th. From that 
date meetings were held frequently until 25th June, though they 
were never as regular as meetings of the Ten had been. There 
were, if we include the enlarged gatherings to be mentioned later 
in this chapter, thirty-two meetings in all. M. Pichon presided, 
and the discussions were of a formal nature, as had been those 
of the Council of Ten. The personnel was fairly constant, apart 
from the absence of Baron Sonnino at the end of April and the 
beginning of May, though Sir Robert Borden once deputized for 
Mr. Balfour, and Mr. Henry White occasionally replaced Mr. 
Lansing. Others present on various occasions were Mr, Hoover, 
M. Tardieu, Lord Robert Cecil and Lord Hardinge. 

At the first meeting only Sir Maurice Hankey and Count 
Aldrovandi were present as secretaries, but American and French 
secretaries appeared on the second occasion, and all the Great 
Powers had secretaries present from ist April onwards, there 
being, in addition, a Joint Secretariat. The minutes were of 
exactly the same form as those of the Council of Ten, being 
prepared and issued in exactly the same way, and the British 
marked the continuity by inclusion in the ‘I.C.’ series, though 
the Americans numbered the minutes of the new body separately 
in an ‘F.M.’ series. The interpreter at the first meeting was 
M. Arnarvon, but from the second meeting onwards it was M. 
Camerlynck. We have been given the following contemporary 
picture of the Coimcil at work: ‘In afternoon go down to the 
“Conseil des Cinq”, i.e., the subsidiary Supreme Council, of the 
Foreign Ministers. It is still held in Pichon’s office where the 
old Ten used to sit. It is a scrubby affair compared to the old 
Clemenceau-Lloyd George-Wilson days. There is a feeling of 
“another place”. . . . The secretaries and experts have become 
more familiar and take liberties which they would never have 
dared in the hot silence of the old Ten.’®® 

The competence of the Council of Five was quite clearly 
limited by the fact that it could only deal with such matters as 
might be left over for its consideration by the Council of Four, 
and on one occasion the dignity of the Five was ruffied, when it 
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appeared that they were requested merely to draft a telegram for 
the Four.®* At first there seems to have been definite reference 
of particular topics to the Five, as in the case of the Bavarian 
question that was before the first meeting. At the end of that 
first meeting there was a discussion as to the agenda for tlvs 
following day, it being agreed that it should include items relating 
to the blockade of Austria and Esthonia and ‘other questions 
which Mr. Balfour undertook to submit’.®’ Evidently at this stage 
the British Foreign Secretary was acting as the link between the 
Four and the Five. 

As time went on two types of business tended to come auto- 
matically within the sphere of the Foreign Ministers, specific 
reference in each particular case being dispensed with. First, 
there were the economic problems connected with the blockade 
and its gradual relaxation, one of which had been the immediate 
cause of the inauguration of the new body. Secondly, from its 
second meeting the Cotmcil of Five became the recognized organ 
for handling the reports of the Territorial Committees in general. 
As we have seen, though these bodies had been established by 
the Goimcil of Ten, only a preliminary report on the revision of 
the Treaties of 1839 the Polish Committee’s recommendations 
concerning Germany’s eastern frontiers, on which no agreement 
was found to be possible, had actually been before the larger 
body, and the task was now inherited by the Foreign Ministers. 
Through their dealings with these territorial issues, by far the 
most important part of their work, they had a great deal to do 
with the actual work of treaty-making, though the frontiers 
in question were not in general those affecting the treaty with 
Germany. 

Theoretically, the decisions of the Foreign Ministers were, of 
course, always open to revision by the Council of Four. There 
were references to this point at the second meeting of the Five, 
when they were discussing the first territorial report to come 
before them. Mr. Balfour doubted whether they were empowered 
to give approval to the recommendations in it and expressed the 
view that their best course would be merely to forward them to 
the Council of Four with the arguments adduced for and against. 
Mr. Lansing thereupon observed that he ‘assumed that any 
resolution of the meeting must be ad referendum to the Supreme 
Council’.®* This latter view was accepted without dispute, but 
the members of the Council of Five went beyond the suggestion' 
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of Mr. Balfour, in giving definite approval to the proposals of the 
territorial experts subject to the overriding powers of the Heads 
of Governments. The formula employed ran as follows: ‘In 
accordance with instructions given to it by the Supreme Council 
«/f the Allies, the Council of Ministers for Foreign Affairs studied 
the question of . . . frontiers. ... It begs to suggest to the Supreme 
Council the adoption of the draft articles proposed.’*® 

On 15 th April, at their fourth meeting, the Foreign Ministers 
were concerned with a number of miscellaneous issues which, it 
was decided, should be referred to the Council of Foiu*.^® The 
latter, if we may judge from a subsequent remark by President 
Wilson as to a desire for a ‘fuller conference’,*^ seems to have 
been under the impression that its intervention was necessary in 
order that progress might be facilitated. Accordingly a joint 
session of the Big Four and the Council of Five was arranged for 
the following day, i6th April, when M. Clcmenceau opened the 
proceedings by stating ‘that the meeting had been called in order 
to bring together the Coimcil of Four and the Council of Five’, 
and calling upon Baron Sonnino to report on behalf of the Five 
concerning ‘what they had accomplished and what still remained 
to be done’.** 

Four more of these joint meetings were held, on ist, and, and 
I2th May, and on 17th June,** these being, in fact, revivals of 
the Council of Ten, and, indeed, at the end of the record of the 
discussions on ist May there occurs a reference to the meeting 
arranged for the following day by that name.** The Americans 
recognized this by separating the minutes of these meetings from 
the ‘F.M.’ Series and tacking them on to the Council of Ten 
records (‘B.C.’ Series). There were no revivals of the Supreme 
War Council as such, the last meeting of that body being on 
Monday, 17th March. 

On three occasions the Council of Foreign Ministers, having 
added Belgian and Dutch representatives for the purpose, trans- 
formed itself into a special body charged with the consideration 
of the revision of the Treaties of 1839. The preliminary report 
of the Belgian Affairs Committee on this matter, which had been 
before the Council of Ten on 8th March, had suggested that 
those Treaties should be revised by a special conference of repre- 
sentatives of the Powers with General Interests, other guarantor 
Powers which had been faithful and the Dutch Government.*® 
‘The Council of Ten accepted the suggestion and invited the 
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Dutch Government to participate, but did not carry the matter 
any further. On 4th April the Dutch informed M. Pichon of 
their willingness to send representatives, and the making of further 
arrangements was then left to tlie Council of Foreign Ministers. 

On 19th April that Council decided that the special conference 
should take the form of a meeting of the Foreign Ministers of the 
Great Powers to which the Belgians and the Dutch should send 
representatives,^* Japanese participation being assumed unless 
notification to the contrary was forthcoming within three days. 
It was agreed provisionally that the meeting might take place at 
the end of April, and M. Pichon informed the Dutch Government 
of these decisions; but there was considerable delay, so that it 
was not until their meeting of 9th May that the Foreign Ministers 
instructed Pichon to fix the 19th as the date.*’ 

The special conference, which was simply an enlarged meeting 
of the Council of Five, duly took place, as arranged, on the 
afternoon of 19th May, and was continued on the following day.*® 
There was then an adjournment to enable the Dutch to consult 
their Government at home, after which a further meeting was 
held on 3rd June, when the Dutch representative made a long 
statement which ruled out any possibility of the territorial 
adjustments that had been contemplated.*® 

The Belgians were exceedingly dissatisfied with the result of 
these meetings. They also complained because: (a) they were in 
fact being excluded from the inner counsels of the Conference 
while the German Treaty, in which they were vitally interested, 
was being shaped; {b) their claim to special consideration in the 
matter of Reparations had not been definitely approved. During 
the early days of May the Belgian delegates seem to have talked 
seriously of withdrawal from the Conference, but they were 
partially pacified by a guarantee of practical piiority with respect 
to Reparations and then agreed reluctantly to accept the German 
Treaty. ®° 

The participation of the Powers with Special Interests in April, 
May, and June, was indeed on very restricted lines, for, though 
the Plenary Conference met on live occasions, on three of these — 
6th, 29th, and 31st May — the business was the purely formal 
communication of the terms of the German and Austrian Treaties 
on the very eve of their presentation to the enemy. The only 
plenary sessions of any value were those of 1 1 th and 28th April, 
which, as we have already noted, were devoted to the approval 
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of the draft constitutions for the I.L.O. and the League of Nations. 
The preparation of the greater part of the German and Austrian 
Treaties was the work of the Councils of Four and Five, in 
conjunction with their sub-committees and the Central Drafting 
Committee. 



CHAPTER XIV 


THE GERMAN TREATY 


The Council of Four, as we have seen, had come into existence 
primarily because the Council of Ten had proved itself to be 
entirely unsuitable for dealing with the great problems that had 
been reserved by the Great Powers for their own consideration, 
and, immediately following the return of President Wilson, the 
Big Four, in getting to grips with tliese problems, brought the 
Conference to its crisis. 

! These reserved problems were, in the main, those affecting the 
making of the settlement with Germany, which the delegates of 
the Great Powers, with the exception of the Italians, had always 
regarded as the chief object of the Conference, and which had 
been in the forefront since, on 22nd February, Mr, Balfour had 
brought forward his resolution urging that such a settlement was 
a matter which it was ‘desirable to consider without delay*. ^ 
Even the Italians, though refusing to give any official recognition 
to the priority of the German settlement, were reluctandy obliged 
to concede such priority in practice if, as Baron Sonnino put it, 
the questions affecting Germany should prove ‘ripe for solution 
first’.® 

It was to an examination of these questions that the inner group 
from which the Council of Four was to grow had devoted itself 
in the days immediately preceding the return of the President, 
and the latter, together with the British and French Premiers, 
was afterwards engaged in vigorous controversy even before the 
Council of Four could be said to have any official existence. The 
situation was thus clarified, the issues were narrowed down so 
that the points of disagreement stood out clearly, and the funda- 
mentals had to be faced at last. From Fontainebleau Mr. Lloyd 
George issued his Memorandum,® which for the first time brought 
the Conference to consider the German Treaty as a whole, for 
|the making of which the solutions of such closely related problems 
as those of Reparations, the Rhineland and the Saar must be 
perfectly fitted together. 

These were the problems occupying most of the attention of 
the Council of Four during the three weeks from 24th March to 
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13th April, which marked the crisis of the Conference. The first 
of these three weeks was the time of greatest tension, and this 
reached its height on 28th March, when M. Klotz presented the 
French Reparations demands in full and when a complete dead- 
lock concerning the Saar sent M. Clemenceau home in disgust 
after heated exchanges with President Wilson.* A breaking-up 
of the Conference was, however, avoided, the situation was eased 
somewhat on the following day, and by the beginning of April 
compromise solutions of all three problems w^ere being worked 
out. By the 13th the Council of Four felt that the progress which 
had been made justified the dispatch of an invitation to the 
Germans to send delegates to France to receive the Treaty in 
the near future. 

During this time of crisis the general Conference procedure 
was fundamentally different from what it had been in January, 
for it was the period of greatest informality in the Council of 
Four, which thus contrasted sharply with the inelastic Council 
of Ten. The Four did not farm out problems to long-term com- 
mittees and commissions, but kept a firm control over all pro- 
ceedings, as the Council of Ten had done only in the particular 
case of the military and naval terms. The new handling of the 
Reparations problem stands out in sharp contrast to the procedure 
of the Council of Ten, which set up a Reparations Commission 
and then left it to flounder without adequate guidance. Instead, for 
help in dealing with this and other problems, the Council of Four 
relied upon ad hoc committees which it could easily manipulate. 

The new approach was foreshadowed as early as loth March, 
before the Council of Four had begun its official existence and 
before the return of President Wilson from America. On this 
date the British and French Premiers, at their meeting with 
Colonel House, decided to set up two small committees, one to 
examine the problem of Reparations and the other to deal with 
the Rhineland question. The appointment of these bodies was 
kept a close secret and a report within two days was required.® 

This kind of procedure became general when the Council of 
Four had got into its stride after 24th March. The first step was 
usually an informal consultation of experts, who might be called 
in for oral discussion or be requested to submit memoranda. 
These memoranda might be the work of individual experts or 
groups of experts, such as the Anglo-American group which 
prepared the ‘Heads of Agreement’ that were to form the basis 
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of discussions concerning the Saar.® Then would probably come 
the appointment of a special committee to work out a solution 
of the problem at issue within the limits agreed upon. The most 
notable example was the Saar Committee, appointed on and 
April.’ • 

/ These committees were usually small, being composed of an 
^American, a British and a French representative, and these were 
^usually the personal nominees of the respective Heads of Govern- 
ments. Thus Mr. Lloyd George would appoint some one like 
Mr. Philip Kerr or Mr. Headlam-Morley, and M. Glemenceau 
would appoint M. Tardieu. The terms of reference were usually 
very precise, and, as in the case of the two committees set up on 
loth March, a report was requested almost immediately. On 
the presentation of the report there would be a renewal of contact 
between the members of the committee and the Four and they 
might be set to work again with fresh instructions, or different 
experts might be called in. By such flexibility of procedure did 
the President and the Premiers surmount the biggest obstacles 
in their path. 

Meanwhile they had taken steps to hasten the completion of 
the work of the various commissions and committees that had 
been established in the days of the Council of Ten, the Balfour 
attempt to secure the presentation of all reports in early March 
having completely failed. On 3rd April M. Dutasta had issued 
the following circular letter to the chairmen of the bodies con- 
cerned: ‘Je suis charge par le Conseil des Premiers Ministres des 
Puissances Alliees de porter a votre connaissance la decision 
suivante: Les Commissions qui n’ont pas encore presente leurs 
rapports sont prices de le faire avant le lundi 7 avril a midi.’ ® 

When the work of these more permanent bodies had at length 
been completed, their reports in general were handled cither by 
the Council of Four or by the Foreign Ministers. Only the League 
and Labour Commissions, as we have seen, reported' directly to 
the Plenary Conference, but these were, indeed, important 
exceptions, for the products of their labours, the League Covenant 
and the plan for an I.L.O., together formed a considerable section 
of the German treaty. The other General Commissions, apart 
from the Reparations Commission, which failed to produce any 
final conclusions, and the Aviation Commission, whose report on 
the interim control of German civil aviation came before the 
Council of Five, * reported to the Four. 
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Only two of the Territorial Committees, those dealing with 
Polish affairs and with Belgian and Danish affairs, were directly 
concerned with the German settlement, and these had already 
presented first reports to the Council of Ten in March. The main 
reports of the Belgian and Danish Committee, however, both 
dated 19th March, remained to be dealt with after the Council 
of Ten had broken up, and there was also the reserved question 
of the Polish frontier with Germany outstanding. 

The Council of Four, taking up this latter question where it 
had been left by the Ten, decided to modify the original scheme 
in various ways, notably by the establishment of the Free City 
of Danzig, and, the American experts having been charged with 
the preparation of a draft embodying the modifications decided 
upon, the formal approval of the Four was given on 22nd April. 
The report of the Belgian Committee dealing with German 
cessions to Belgium (Eupen and Malm^dy) and projected cessions 
to the Netherlands to balance suggested rectifications of the 
Dutch-Belgian frontiers, came before the Council of Four. 
Eventually that Council decided to strike out the clauses providing 
for German cessions to Holland, presumably because of the firm 
Dutch opposition to any territorial modification of the Treaties 
of 1839. The report of the same committee on the frontier between 
Germany and Denmark in Schleswig was the first territorial 
report to come before the Council of Foreign Ministers. 

The naval, military and air clauses for the German Treaty, 
it will be recalled, had been completed in the days of the Council 
of Ten, being approved in general by that Council on 1 7th March, 
the first substantial section of the Treaty to approach readiness 
for presentation to the enemy. There were, nevertheless, a 
number of outstanding issues to be dealt with under the super- 
vision of the Council of Four. In the first place, there were several 
suggestions of minor changes in the military terms, including a 
British proposal for compelling the enemy to disclose secret 
processes for the manufacture of poison-gas. These were con- 
sidered by the first joint meeting of the Councils of Four and 
Five, on i6th April. Then in connection with the naval clauses 
there were issues affecting submarine cables and the Kiel Canal. 
The question of the disposal of enemy submarine cables that had 
been cut dming the war was raised by the sixth clause of Part 2 
of the draft of naval, military and air clauses presented in March, 
dnd the matter, as previously mentioned, had been referred to 
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a special committee of jurists.^® The report of this body was 
delayed and did not come before the Council of Ten until its 
last meeting, on 24th March. Even after a decision had been 
arrived at on this occasion there were to be further disputes 
concerning the drafting of a clause to embody it. • 

The Kiel Canal clause was the fourth of the original naval 
draft, and had been, as we have seen, referred to a sub-committee 
of the Ports, Waterways and Railways Commission, which met 
on nth March. The clause resulting from the report of this 
sub-committee. Article 38 of the draft of 17th March, was not 
accepted by the Council of Ten, and the matter was referred 
back to the sub-committee.^® On i6th April the question was 
raised again at the joint meeting of Premiers and Foreign Secre- 
taries held that day, because the sub-committee had returned 
its report unamended. It was then decided to refer the matter 
to a further committee composed partly of representatives of the 
Great Powers on the Ports,- Waterways and Railways Com- 
mission, one from each, and partly of five naval experts repre- 
senting the same Great Powers.^® This Kiel Canal Committee 
met three times, on i8th, 19th, and 24th April, and its report 
was before the Council of Four on the 25th.^’ 

The Supreme Council having decided concerning the big 
reserved problems, and the various subordinate bodies having at 
length presented their reports on the remaining issues, the chief 
interest centred upon the form in which the decisions arrived at 
were to be embodied in the Treaty to be presented to the Germans, 
and it was at this stage that the Central Drafting Committee of 
the Conference came to play such an important part. The 
tentative drafts of Rules of Procedure put forward by the French 
in November and in early January had provided that this impor- 
tant body should be composed of legal experts only, but the 
Americans seem, at a very early stage, to have doubted the wisdom 
^ of leaving the vitally important function of shapmg the actual 
/ form of the treaties to the lawyers alone. ‘Changes in wording,’ 
^ they reasonably contended, ‘often affect substance as well as 
form, when only form is intended.’^® They therefore argued that 
the ‘Committee on Style’, as they called it, should include some 
plenipotentiaries, citing the precedent of the second Hague 
Conference in support of their argument. Those responsible for 
shaping the organization of the Conference, however, had not 
accepted the view of Messrs. Scott and Miller, and tlius theref 
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were no plenipotentieiries directiy concerned with the actual 
drafting of the various treaties. 

The first tentative decision of the Council of Ten had been 
that it should ‘be the duty of the General Secretariat to draft 
the resolutions adopted by the Conference’,^® but the Council 
changed its mind almost immediately in favour of the French 
suggestion of a body of jurists. It was decided that the Drafting 
Committee should be composed of five members, one from each 
of the Great Powers, and tliese were afterwards chosen as follows: 
M. Fromageot (France), Chairman; Dr. J. B. Scott (United 
States); Mr. Hurst (British Empire); Signor Ricci Busatto (Italy); 
M. Nagaoka (Japan) . ‘This committee,’ ran the fifteenth of the 
Rules of Procedime, ‘shall deal only with questions which have 
been decided; its sole task shall be to draw up the texts of the 
decisions adopted and to present them to the Conference for 
approval.’®® In practice, however, it was found, as the Americans 
had foreseen, that the line between purely textual revision and 
changes of substance was not easily drawn, and the temptation 
to take advantage of this fact was strong. 

The most important function of the Central Drafting Com- 
mittee was to put into legal form the decisions of the Supreme 
Council. Sometimes the Council simply adopted a resolution 
concerning a certain issue, and this, having been recorded and 
initialled by the Big Four, was then forwarded to the Drafting 
Committee to be put into legal form. On other occasions the 
Council set up special ad hoc bodies to prepare instructions for 
the Committee. The decisions of the Big Four and instructions 
prepared by their authorization were communicated by Sir 
Maurice Hankey to M. Dutasta for transnussion to the Drafting 
Committee. 

Sometimes the jurists of that Committee themselves took the 
initiative and asked for instructions on certain points that had 
so far been overlooked. Thus, at a meeting of the Supreme 
Council (then a Council of Three) on 28th April, Sir Maurice 
Hankey stated that he had been informed by Mr. Hurst that the 
Drafting Committee had not received instructions as to the 
preparation of clauses relating to Luxemburg or as to clauses 
concerning a number of issues affecting China. These matters 
would have to be provided for in the German Treaty, and this 
initiative prevented their being overlooked.®^ It was clearly the 
'duty of the legal experts to bear constantly in mind the general 
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structure of the Treaty as it was being built up. Thus, on 3rd 
May, Mr, Hurst appeared in person before the Supreme Council 
to point out that a decision of the Council made on the previous 
days with regard to Russia and the Baltic States would not 
harmonize with certain clauses included in the financial and 
economic sections of the Treaty. On behalf of the Drafting 
Committee he suggested certain amendments to put matters right, 
and these were accepted.*® 

Some of the work for the Drafting Committee was prepared 
by the Council of Foreign Ministers. Thus on 15th April that 
Council discussed a number of miscellaneous items for inclusion 
in the Treaty and then forwarded its recommendations to the 
Drafting Committee for putting into shape.*® Among the issues 
thus dealt with were the following: regulation of the opium traffic; 
the abrogation of the Treaties of 1839; general renunciation 
by Germany of all extra-European rights; the acceptance of 
decisions by Allied prize courts; the legal termination of the state 
of war; the general advance acceptance by Germany of treaties 
to be concluded between the Allies and the other enemy States 
and of the settlement to be arranged concerning former Russian 
territories. The Central Drafting Committee met at 5 p.m. on 
the 1 6th®* to shape the clauses, dealing with these points, and then 
reported to the Foreign Ministers on the 17th, M. Fromageot 
and others attending,®® There was a further report from the 
Drafting Committee concerning one of these clauses — that relating 
to the opium traffic — to the Foreign Ministers on 19th April.®® 

The second big task of the Drafting Committee was to scrutinize 
the reports of the commissions and committees of the Conference 
and to supervise the important procedme of putting the con- 
clusions reached into a form suitable for inclusion in the Treaty. 
This process was facilitated by the decision of the Council of Ten 
on 6th March that all subordinate bodies when presenting their 
reports should append draft clauses already in treaty form. The 
commissions and committees were instructed to consult legal 
advisers when preparing these draft clauses.®® Contact between 
the members of commissions, etc., and at least some members 
of the Drafting Committee before the reports went up to the Fom 
was therefore assured. 

When the reports of the various subordinate bodies had been 
examined, and perhaps amended, by the Council of Four or the 
Council of Five, they were then submitted to the full Drafting 
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Committee for final modification. Thus the report of the War 
Guilt Commission to the Council of Four, dated 29th March, 
had seven draft clauses appended, but these were reduced to four 
by the Drafting Committee.*® In the case of the Schleswig clauses 
we find that ^ter modification by the Drafting Committee they 
were referred again to the Belgian and Danish Affairs Committee, 
some of the legal experts attending a meeting of that Committee 
on 5th April to explain the necessary modifications.*® This 
practice was not general. 

The amended draft of War Guilt clauses, for example, was not 
referred back to the Commission concerned, and we find the 
Ports, Waterways and Railways Commission complaining of the 
way in which the Drafting Committee was modifying the text of 
the Rhine clauses without consulting those who had prepared 
them. General Mance, a British delegate on the Comnussion, 
raised this matter at a meeting on 22nd April. He said that he 
had already taken up the matter with Mr. Hurst of the Drafting 
Committee and that he had been informed of the willingness of 
the members of that Committee to meet the Commission in order 
to settle the points in dispute. This suggestion.was not accepted 
because it was coupled with the condition that the revised text 
issuing from the Drafting Committee should be the basis of the 
discussion. It was decided that the Chairman of the Commission 
should write a letter to the President of the Conference pointing 
out that they were cognizant only of their own text and modifi- 
cations approved by them.*® This protest was apparently not 
sent, because the following day Colonel Rey was able to inform 
the Commission that he had seen the members of the Drafting 
Committee that morning and found them disposed to return 
the text to the Supreme Council in the form desired by the 
Commission. 

During this passage between the Ports, Waterways and 
Railways Commission and the Drafting Committee, Mr. Hurst 
had contended on behalf of the latter that they had the imdoubted 
right to make purely textual modifications of a report submitted 
to them. The Commission did not contest this directly, but, as 
General Mance pointed out, they felt that the jurists, perhaps 
quite unwittingly, were so modif^ng the text as to make vital 
changes of principle as well as form. The incident shows the 
truth of the earlier Scott-Miller contention that it would in 
practice be very difficult to draw the line between changes of 
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form and changes of substance. The Drafting Committee was 
bound to have a very important influence upon the shaping of 
the Treaty. 

Marshal Foch and the French military experts were, in fact, 
so suspicious of the jiuists that they were unw illing to allow the 
draft of military clauses, after general approval by the Council 
of Ten on loth March, to go before the Drafting Committee 
unless for this special purpose soldiers were added to that body. 
The Council of Ten, having already made important changes in 
deflance of the views of the French, was ready to humoiu them 
by conceding this demand, and, accordingly. General Weygand, 
Sir Henry Wilson, General Bliss and General Cavallcro were 
temporarily added to the Drafting Committee for the purposes 
of the discussion of the military clauses.®^ This co-optation of 
interested parties to serve on the Drafting Committee for a specific 
purpose was suggested by M. Stefanescu of the Ports, Waterways 
and Railways Commission, who urged that delegates from the 
particular States concerned should sit temporarily with the jurists, 
but this idea was not taken up.®® 

In addition to the case of the Rhine clauses, already mentioned 
in connection with the Ports, Waterways and Railways Com- 
mission, several definite instances of action by the Centred 
Drafting Committee in such manner as to affect the substance 
of the Treaty may be given. The sections affected were those 
concerned with the rights of a mandatory State, the terms for 
German re-purchase of the Saar mines, the restoration of enemy 
submarine cables, and Dominion membership of the I.L.O. 

The rights of a mandatory Power were set forth in Article 22 of 
the League Covenant. The League enthusiasts, such as President 
Wilson and Lord Robert Cecil, were anxious to prevent the 
raising of military forces by the mandatory Power from among 
the natives of the mandated territory, but tlie French had chal- 
lenged this principle during the discussions in the early days of 
the Coimcil of Ten. As a compromise it had been agreed that 
to the general prohibition of the establishment of military and 
naval bases and the training of the natives in the arts of war 
there should be added a clause permitting such training if it were 
for ‘police purposes and the defence of the territory’.®® This word- 
ing was included by the League Commission as part of Article 22 
of its draft Covenant, and in this form the clause in question was 
finally presented to the Plenary Conference on 28th April. * 
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After this, however, and at almost the last moment before the 
Treaty was presented to the Germans, the French secured the 
addition by the Drafting Committee of the words ‘and of the 
territory of the mother country’.®* President Wilson was informed 
byrSir Maurice Hankey not only of the change, but also of the 
fact that it had been made at the behest of M. Clemenceau 
himself, and the latter was at once told that after the approval 
of the Covenant by the Conference nobody could order such an 
alteration, not even the Supreme Council. Mr. Miller was then 
instructed to go over the text of the Covenant as it had come 
from the Drafting Committee in order to discover any other 
changes. 

Accordingly he collaborated with Mr. Philip Noel-Baker of 
the British Delegation, and, obtaining from Mr. Hurst of the 
Drafting Committee copies of the French and English texts, they 
read over these very carefully, comparing them with those 
reported by the League Commission to the Plenary Conference. 
They found not only that the words mentioned had been slipped 
into Article 22, but also that there were other changes, mostly 
of a minor character, including, however, the placing of Italy 
among the States invited to adhere to the Covenant instead of 
among the original signatories, on the supposition that she was 
not going to sign the German Treaty. 

Mr. Miller then sent a memorandum to President Wilson, 
noting all the various changes he and Mr. Noel-Baker had 
discovered, and in the evening the President telephoned to MiUer 
instructing him to take up the question of these changes, especially 
that in Article 22, with Dr. J. B. Scott, the American member of the 
Drafting Comimttee. Accordingly Miller saw Scott, who agreed 
to secure the elimination of the inserted phrase from Article 22, 
and also the replacing of Italy among the signatories now that 
her mood had changed. This wm done.®® 

The clauses relating to the Saar valley provided for the re- 
purchase of the coal-mines by Germany at the end of the fifteen 
years of the special regime, in the event of the plebiscite’s resulting 
in her favour. The Drafting Committee so worded this section 
of the Treaty that the re-purchase had to be made in gold 
immediately after the plebiscite, in default of which the territory 
was to remain permanently separated from the Reich, and this 
point appears to have escaped notice until the Germans, having 
rfeceived the text of the Treaty, sent in a vigorous protest. Mr. 
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Lloyd George was indignant that such a clause should ever have 
been included, and a change was made so that in the event of 
German inability to pay immediately in gold the matter would 
go to the Reparations Commission.*® 

With regard to the question of submarine cables, originally of 
German ownership, that had been cut by the Allies in the course 
of naval and military operations, the Council of Ten at its last 
meeting had instructed the Drafting Committee to prepare a 
clause to the effect that ‘The Treaty should not debar Germany 
from repairing at her own expense submarine cables cut . , . 
dming die war.’*’ The Drafting Committee afterwards produced 
Article 39, but this, according to the Americans, did not conform 
to the instructions of the Council of Ten, and Mr. Lansing raised 
the question at the meeting of the Coimcil of Foreign Ministers 
on 30th April. *® The matter was referred to the President and 
Premiers, who sat together with the Foreign Ministers on ist and 
and May to consider the issues involved. At the first of these 
two meetings President Wilson suggested a compromise, and it 
was agreed that he should draft a resolution embodying this for 
submission to the next meeting. This draft resolution was dis- 
cussed on the and, but no decision was reached, and the matter 
was finally settled by the Heads themselves.*® 

When the draft scheme for an I.L.O. had been produced it 
was found to accord to the British Dominions a status inferior to 
that conferred upon them by the League Covenant, and Sir 
Robert Borden led the way in attempting to secure a rectification 
of this. As a result of his efforts an agreed amendment was 
introduced at the plenary session of nth April, and the Drafting 
Committee was accordingly instructed to make the alterations 
necessary to secure conformity in this respect between the I.L.O. 
draft and the League Covenant. The Committee proved obdur- 
ate, however, and the Canadian Premier had to carry the issue 
to the Council of Four, which then gave very definite instructions 
that the words in Articles 7 and 35 to which the Dominions 
objected should be eliminated.*® 

On the eve of its presentation to the Germans a number of 
general points concerning the form of the Treaty had to be 
decided, and some of these were discussed at meetings of the 
Supreme Council on 25th and 26th April. On the 25th it was 
decided that the Treaty should be printed in both French and 
English languages, which should both be official. On the 26th, 
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[ ^embers of the Drafting Committee being in attendance, the 
' question was raised as to whether the Treaty should be ‘agreed’ 
or ‘imposed’, and the decision was in favour of the word ‘agreed’. 
It was decided also not to state the principles upon which the 
settlement was being based, since they were expressed in the 
preface to the League Covenant. The preamble to the Treaty 
seems to have been the work of Dr. Scott, his draft being accepted 
in preference to a French draft. 

Another matter of some importance was the way in which the 
Treaty was to become effective and thus bring the state of war 
to an end. This question was one of those referred to the Drafting 
Committee by the Foreign Ministers on 15th April, and the 
Committee endeavoured without immediate success to secure a 
ruling from the Council of Four as to how the Treaty was to 
come into force. In default of such guidance the Drafting Com- 
mittee, in reporting back to the Council of Foreign Ministers, 
had to make use of a formula simply stating that hostilities would 
cease ‘from the coming into force of the present Treaty’.** Mr. 
Lansing interpreted this as implying that ratification by all States 
would thus be necessary and suggested that ratification by 
Germany and three Great Allied Powers would be sufficient. 
M. Fromageot pointed out that it was not for the Drafting Com- 
mittee to decide as to how the Treaty would come into force, 
only the Council of Four cotild decide that.*® The matter was 
.referred back for further consideration, and eventually, in view 
\of the possibility that Italy might not adhere to the Treaty, the 
IjGouncil of Four (Three) decided that ratification by Germany 
and three of the principal Allied and Associated Powers would 
suffice. 



CHAPTER XV 


VERSAILLES 


On 13th April the Council of Four decided that the main work 
of the Conference was so far advanced that the time had come 
to invite the German Government to send plenipotentiaries to 
meet those of the Allied and Associated Powers, and, in accord- 
ance with the idea that had been prevalent since the early days 
of Novembefj-Versailles was selected as the place where negotia- 
tions_>vith the enemy should be conducted. The exact character 
of these negotiations and the manner of the German delegates’ 
participation now became matters of major importanc^ As early 
as the beginning of March, we learn from records of a conversation 
between Mr. Balfour, M. Glemenceau, and Colonel House, there 
was general agreement th at the role of the enemy delegates was 
to be_ a restricted one . ]( They were t o come t o Versa illes in order 
t o receive th e TexCoiF tf m.Treaty and then, after an inter val for 
consul tation with their own Government, they wer e to meet t he 
flies and Asso ciates ‘for t he purpose oflignni g"the d ocum ent 
.nd~f6r~ no other p urpose's^ In accorHancc with this general 
Reeling the Coimcil orFoim raw decided that there should be no 
oral discussion between the Allies and the Germans of the terms 
embodied in the draft Treaty, so that all negotiations would have 
to be by exchange of notes. / 

Accordingly, the following telegram was dispatched from Paris 
to be received in Berlin on iSth^ prili ‘The Supreme Council 
of the Allied and Associated Powers has decided to invite the 
German delegation, bringing with them their credentials, to 
appear at Versailles on the evening of April 25th for the purpose 
of receiving the text of the preliminaries of the treaty, as drawn 
up by the Allied and Associated Powers. The GCTn^a-delega- 
|tion must confine itself striedy to its rd le, aii^' m ust consi st~bn^ 
p'e rsohs^^uahficd lof'~their'spec Ial~'mission .*^ The restricted 
'lia ture dfThe~ibr t ha3m1n^aic Hanges_ was thus cle^ly intimated 
to Jhe German Governm^t, which was in consequence unwilling 
t^send plenipot entia ries to France .an d the refore replied on the 
2q th t fiaf I t waT about to send t o Vers ailles three, delegates who 
would be empowered only to r^eive the terms and transmit them 
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to Germany.® The Qouffcil of Four, however, insisted upon the 
smcling of ^ plenipote ntiaries as^lly_a.uthQrizcd to deal witklhe 
whole matter of the'question of peace as are representatives of 
the Allied and Associated Powers’,* and Berlin, having made its 
g&.ture of protest, had perforce to concede the point. 

Some delay had inevitably resulted, so that it was not until 
the 28th that the special train conveying six German pleni- 
potentiaries, whose leader was the Foreign Minister, Count 
Brock dorff-Rantz au, together with a large staff, left the capital. 
The GermanTHuIy arrived at Versailles on the 29th, late in the 
evening, and were accommodated at the Hotel des Reservoirs.® 
The verification of credentials followed on ist May at the Hotel 
Trianon, the Allied committee being that set up on 1 8th January. 

Certain difficulties arose in connection with these formalities, 
M. Jules Gambon, a s Chairma n of the Credentials Committee, 
lobjecting to a suggestion that he should hTihselfapproac^h the 
'Gerihans and'proposirig instead that Count JBrockdorff-Rantzau 
'’"be Informed of the readines^of the Credentials Coinmittee to 
I receive him and his. colleagues at the Hotel Trianon. This pro- 
cedure was decided upon, arid the Germans nefe thus informed. 
The German Foreign Minister, however, was unwilling to attend 
at the head of his delegation for this purpose, since M. Clemenceau, 
Chairman of the Inter-Allied Conference, would not be present; 
but, not wishing to break off negotiations on such grounds, he 
informed the Allies that he would attend to introduce Dr. Lands- 
berg, the German Minister of Justice, who would head the 
German Credentials Committee. There was almost a last-minute 
hitch, for, just as M. Cambon and his colleagues were about to 
start for Versailles, they heard a rumour that Count Brockdorff- 
Rantzau would not attend, and there were hurried telephonic 
exchanges before matters were put right. Dr. Landsberg and 
two other delegates arrived at the Trianon at 3.15 p.m. on ist 
May and were introduced by Brockdorff-Rantzau to Cambon 
and his colleagues. Credentials were then exchanged. 

The examination of the credentials of both sides was by no 
means a lengthy business. On the Allied side there was some 
doubt as to the authority of the German delegates to represent 
the Reich as a whole. The French had, as their November Plan 
clearly showed, originally contemplated the separate representa- 
tion of Bavaria at least, and it was M, Cambon who now raised 
the general question, which was referred to the Allied legal 
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experts. The latter, however, reported that the full powers signed 
by President Ebert enabled the German delegates to act on behalf 
of the German States as a whole, and this view was accepted by 
the Council of Four.® Thus after a few days M. Gambon informed 
the Germans that their credentials had been accepted as vaJid 
by his committee. Dr. Landsberg, in returning the credentials 
of the Allied and Associated delegates, pointed out that two 
countries with which Germany considered herself to be at war, 
Montenegro and Costa Rica, were not represented, while States 
such as Czechoslovakia and the Hedjaz, with which the Reich 
was not at war, had presented papers. The point was, of course, 
not pressed, M. Cambon merely noting and reporting the German 
comments.’ 

Apart from these proceedings with regard to credentials there 
had been no contact between the Germans and the Allies up to 
4th May, and the enemy delegates, who had expected that 
negotiations would begin at once, were impatient at the delay. 
Accordingly they now sent in a formal request that there should 
be no further loss of time, and, in reply, they were informed that 
the Treaty would be presented to them on the ^th.® "'~-Av»rt 

A summary of the draft terms prepared by the various organs 
of the Conference and sanctioned by the Supreme Council was 
presented to tlie representatives of all the Allied and Associated 
Powers at a special plenary session held on 6th May, the choice 
of a date immediately preceuing that of the presentation to the 
Germans indicating very clearly the purely formal nature of the 
proceedings. Representatives of the press were not admitted to 
this session, it having been decided that the terms were not to be 
made public until after their reception by the Germans. Tardieu 
acted as rapporteur on behalf of die Bureau of the Conference, at 
first pausing from time to time to allow of a translation into 
English, which was later dispensed with as unnecessary. The 
inevitable endorsement followed, though no formal vote was 
taken, protests from Marshal Foch and from the representatives 
of China and Portugal being recorded in the protocol. ® 

There appears to have been a suggestion that the draft terms, 
after this formal endorsement by the Inter-Allied Conference, 
should be presented to the Germans by a committee,^® but the 
procedure of presentation at a general meeting of plenipotentiaries 
was substituted. Invitations were at first issued only to those 
Small Powers deemed to have been effective belligerents: Belgiunf, 
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Brazil, Czechoslovakia, Greece, Poland, Portugal, Roumania 
and Serbia (Yugoslavia), together with the British Dominions. 
At the last minute, however, it was decided to admit also the 
delegates of States whose belligerency had been theoretical.^^ 

These changes were obviously made in order to satisfy the 
Small Powers, and their effect was the formal establishment of 
what may accurately be termed ‘The Congress of Versailles’. 
This took place on the afternoon of 7th May at the H6tel_ 
Triano n, where, as Mr. Lloyd George reminds us, the Supreme War 
Council had been meeting less than a year before ‘to the con- 
tinuous sound of the throb and thud of the German guns at 
Chateau Thierry’. Press representatives were admitted to this 
meeting as far as the accommodation would permit, after fears of 
jexclusion had led to gatherings of protest on 23rd and 25th April. 
The proceedings were opened by M. Clemenceau, who stood to 
make his few formal remarks, and then Count Brockdorff- 
Rantzau replied, but without rising from his seat.^® A charitable 
Explanation of this behaviour as being due to extreme nervousness 
ibas since been contradicted.^^ 

After the formalities of 7th May there was no further meeting 
imtil the signing of the Treaty took place more than a month 
later, and du ring the interval all exchanges betw een the ^ies 
and^Ae Germans were-by means ofwritten communication. This 
procedure, of which the Germsins had been officially informed by 
M. Clemenceau at the opening of the proceedings, stands out 
in the history of peace-making, and it certainly tended to em- 
phasize the extent to which the treaty was dictated by victors to 
vanquished, but it had its publicity value, and the Germans took 
full advantage of this fact. Moreover they did secure important 
modifications of the original text, and it seems hardly likely that 
they would have fared better in secret oral negotiation. The 
story of these exchanges with the Germans falls into three main 
divisions: (i) from the presentation of the draft terms on 7th May 
to the receipt of the German coimter-proposals on the 30th; 
(2) from that date to the dispatch of the general reply of the 
Allies on 16th June; (3) from the 16th to the final ceremony on 
the 28th. 

Th e Germ ans \TOre given fifteen days within which to prepare 
th^ general reply in English and French, and in the meantime 
they had the opportunity to-make observations, with regari to 
particular items and to ask for explanations. For the purpose of 
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examining the bulky text handed to them on the 7th, upon which 
their translators were busy until the middle of the following 
night, the German Delegation was divided into various sections 
and these were set to work immediately. 1® We are told that the 
members of the Delegation were so impressed by the fact that 
they were surrounded by hostile influences that, in order to 
prevent leakages through secret microphones possibly installed 
before their arrival, they had a pianist hard at work dur in g all 
their early discussions.^^ They gradually learned, however, that 
they had over-estimated either the malice or the cunning of their 
enemies, and the musical accompaniment was then dropped. 

At eight o’clock on the evening of 8th May Count BrockdorflF- 
Rantzau held a special meeting of the chairmen of the sections 
and their sub-committees, for the general consideration of the 
broad outlines of the Treaty,^® and on the following^ da^y a pre- 
liminary memorandum was senfTb M. Clernericeau urging that 
the ^neral' ellect oF the Bemands of the Allies would bg the 
imposition oTBurdens beyond the capacity of any_nation to endure 
and^ that in any case some of the terms were incapabl e of fulfi l- 
ment.^®_To this the FrencE'Kemler replied, on behalf of the 
Supreme Council, that the ma in str ucture of the Treaty was not 
op^ t^ question an 4 th at the A llies ~coul d "on ly take _note-^f 
‘practical suggestions’ put forward_hy-the- Germans,*® and so 
the various sections had to shape their observations accordingly. 

During the first period of these exchanges the Germans, in the 
fight for revision, proceeded to attack the various points of the 
draft Treaty by means of a succession of separate notes, eaeh 
dealing with one issue. Their efforts, however, were almost 
completely unsuccessful, only two minor concessions being 
secured, and it has been contcn 3 eH~tHat their procedure was 
faulty.^ Each note received its appropriate reply, drafted by the 
personal staff of the Council of Four. As the expiration of the 
time-limit drew near. Count Brockdorff-Rantzau asked for an 
extension, and the request was granted, an^^dition of seven days 
b eing arranged.*® ~ 

The Foreign Minister and some of his leading experts then 
travelled to Spa, where, on i8th and 22nd May, they took part 
in important discussions with some of the chief members of the 
German Cabinet. A tentative draft of a covering letter, to 
accompany the full German reply to the Allies, had been prepaied 
in Berlin by Herr Eizberger, who disapproved of the attack by. 
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means of notes on single issues, and this was carefully studied at 
Spa. Count BrockdorfF-Rantzau was not entirely satisfied with 
this draft and secured authority to develop the details as he 
thought fit, while the general trend of the document was to be 
t£^en as a guide.®* 

On his return to Versailles the Foreign Minister set all his 
experts to work upon the production of the comprehensive reply 
to the demands of the Allies, but it was not until 29th May that 
the work was completed. T he German re ply consisted of a 
covering letter and a general m^orandum, the first section of 
th^ialteFcoiStituting a general criticism of the Treaty as a whole 
and the” second section setting 'forlh_ the comnter-proposals in 
det^ .®® These details were not immediately, made public in 
Allied countries, it being intended that they should be published 
simultaneously with the reply of the Allied and Associated 
Powers. At a meeting of the Council of Four on 13th June, 
however, Mr. Lloyd George mentioned his having received a 
letter from Lord Riddell pointing out that most newspapers 
would not be able to handle so much material in one day. 
Accordingly it was decided to permit the publication of the 
German counter-proposals separately on the day prior to that 
fixed for the release of the text of the Allied reply, i.e., on the 
i6th.®« 

The general question of the establishment of organization to 
deal with the German notes and counter-proposals and to prepare 
the Allied reply was considered by the Supreme Council (then 
a Council of Three) on 5th May. It was decided to establish 
twelve committees, consisting of representatives of the Four Great 
Powers only, to deal with sections of the draft Treaty tis follows: 
(i) League of Nations, (2) German Frontiers, (3) European 
Political Clauses, (4) Extra-European Political Clauses, (5) Mili- 
tary, Naval and Air Clauses, (6) Prisoners of War and Graves, 
(7) Responsibilities and Punishment, (8) Reparation and Restitu- 
tion, (9) Financial Clauses, (10) Economic Clauses, (ii) Ports, 
Waterways and Railways, (12) International Labour Section. In 
addition there was, of course, to be an Editing Committee. 

On loth May the Secretariat-General issued a circular letter 
listing the committees to be set up and outlining their duties. 
These were, in the first place, to deal with ‘questions of detail, 
requests for explanations and the like’, put forward by the 
■German delegates during the interval before the presentation of 
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their general reply, all matters of policy arising from these 
German notes being, however, specifically reserved for the con- 
sideration of the Council of Four.*'' On 4th June, after the 
receipt of the German counter-proposals, the Council of Four 
decided to request the various committees to furnish not l^ter 
than Monday the gth all material for inclusion in the detailed 
Allied reply. They were to state clearly all concessions con- 
sidered advisable and to endeavoiu to explain and justify the 
proposals of the Treaty rather than to refute German arguments. 
It was stated that decisions of the Goimcil of Four concer nin g 
any important alterations made in the text of the draft Treaty 
would be communicated to the committees concerned in the 
usual manner.*® 

We have fairly full information as to the working of this 
machinery in connection with the clauses relating to Ports, 
Waterways and Railways. The circular letter sent out by the 
Secretary-General on loth May went to Signor Crespi, the 
Chairman of the Ports, Waterways and Railways Commission, 
and he, without summoning a plenary session, arranged for the 
establishment of what was, in effect, a sub-committee of one 
representative of each of the Four Great Powers, chosen from the 
members of the Commission. During the period preceding the 
presentation of the full German counter-proposals this body does 
not appear to have had any work to do. After the receipt of a 
fiuther circular letter with regard to the submission of material 
before gth June, Signor Crespi summoned a plenary session of 
his Commission for Saturday, 7th June, and thereat officially 
informed the members of the previous establishment of the sub- 
committee of four. It was decided that this body should meet on 
the following day and that the delegates of the Small Powers 
represented on the Commission might attend to express their 
views.*® This meeting of 8th June duly took place, and the 
report then adopted was approved by the Commission in plenary 
session on the gth.®® This report came before the Coimcil of Four 
on the 13th, there being annexed to it some suggested amend- 
ments to the text of the Treaty. The Big Four having approved 
these modifications. Sir Maurice Hankey was instructed to 
forward to M. Dutasta an initialled copy of the annex containing 
them, for submission to the Drafting Committee with instructions 
to modify the text of the Treaty accordingly.®^ 

While the various committees were thus engaged in preparation 
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of detailed points for inclusion in the Allied reply, the Great 
Powers were face to face with the fundamental issue of general 
revision of the Treaty. Now that this document was for the first 
time viewed as a whole, it was evident that, as Professor Shotwell 
pujs it, ‘when all the sacrifices were added together, the whole 
was greater than the sum of the parts’,®® but, as it was incon- 
ceivable that the French should object to it on that score, any 
initiative towards revision must come from th e Briti sh and the 
Americans. It was indeed from the former th at the-chief-sugges=. 
tioHs^for revision actually came, the general American view being 
that the time for sudi-actioh'had gone by. 

The early days of June saw what M. Tardieu has called ‘the 
second and most serious crisis of the Conference’.®® The issue 
was faced first of all at separate meetings of the British and 
Americans and then by the Council of Four. Some of the more 
important ministers from London joined their colleagues in Paris, 
and a Cabinet meeting was held on Saturday, 31st May, Mr. 
Winston Chirrchill, as Secretary of State for War, reading a 
memorandum drawn up by the Imperial General Staff for the 
guidance of the Premier and his colleagues. Then, on the 
morning and afternoon of the following Sunday and on the 
morning of the Monday, and June, there were joint meetings of 
the British Empire Delegation and the Cabinet, at which the 
whole question of revision weis threshed out.®* The American 
Delegation met at the Crillon on 3rd Jime from 1 1 a.m. until 
1. 15 p.m., this being the first and last occasion on which the 
President and the other plenipotentiaries met together with all 
the experts of Inquiry.®® 

At the meetings of the Council of Four which followed, the 
chief issues arising were those connected with the Germano- 
Polish fi-ontier and with Reparations, a new committee being 
established in each case. On 4th June the Big Four, mainly as 
a result of British pressiu-e, decided in principle upon important 
modifications of the eastern firontier of Germany and established 
the Eastern Frontiers Committee, composed solely of representa- 
tives of the Four Great Powers (Dr. Lord, Mr. Headlam-Morley, 
General le Rond and the Marquis della Torretta) and tem- 
porarily replacing the Polish Affairs Committee, to mtike the 
necessary changes.®* On 13th June German objections to the 
proposed settlement in the region of Memel were also referred to 
this committee for comment,®’ On 3rd June a small committee 
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was set up to examine certain proposals brought forward by 
Mr. Lloyd George as a basis for a compromise concerning 
Reparations, and the British Premier took the unusual step of 
becoming a member himself, his colleagues being Mr. Lamont, 
M. Loucheur and Signor Crespi. This committee met on l^e 
following day, but was unable to make progress, and the issue 
came back to the Council of Four on 7th and gth Jime.®® 

The general question of revision hung in the balance until 
somewhere about the loth, on which date M. Tardieu wrote to 
House a letter which, according to his own account, was intended 
to force the issue, and the Colonel seems to have shown the letter 
to President Wilson that same evening.®* The chief decisions of 
the Council of Four were certainly made between loth and 13th 
June. Thus the report of the Eastern Frontiers Committee was 
before the Council on the iith and 12 th, and on the 12 th the 
Drafting Committee was instructed to modify the text of the 
Treaty in accordance with the final decisions then made. On 
13th June the Big Four gave their approval to a draft reply to 
the Germans with regard to the Polish clauses.*® On loth June 
Mr. Lloyd George, in view of the failure to agree upon any im- 
portant modification of the Reparations clauses, presented to the 
Council of Four a memorandum by Lord Sumner, which became 
the basis of the reply to the Germans in this connection.** 

The general form of the Allied reply to the German counter- 
proposals had been discussed by the Council of Four on 4th June, 
and it had been decided that the reply should consist of: (a) a rela- 
tively short covering letter and (6) a longer memorandum treating 
in detail the special questions that had been raised, and defining 
in the clearest possible manner the principles and reasons on 
which the Treaty was based.*® This longer memorandum was 
compiled from the material supplied by the various committees 
mentioned above. 

The first draft of the covering letter, prepared by a small 
committee of jurists, on being considered by the Council of Four 
on 1 2th June, was deemed too weak, and, accordingly, a further 
committee was appointed to revise it. An important member of 
this new body was Mr. Philip Kerr, who was invited by Mr. 
Lloyd George to prepare a new text for its consideration, and the 
draft which was afterwards presented by the committee to the 
Council of Four on 13th June was almost entirely his work.*® 
This meeting of the Council on the 1 3th approved this draft and 
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requested Sir Maurice Hankey to forward it to the Secretary- 
General for communication to the Editing Committee,** 

’ The detailed memorandum and the covering letter,*® having 
thus received the approval of the Council of Four and having been 
sigped by M. Clemenceau, as President of the Conference, were 
handed to the Germans by M. Dutasta on 1 6th June,** and the 
negotiations then entered upon their final stage. Tli e enem y 
reBres cntativ es were at first given three _days_ within which to 
ac(^t the terms as now finally presented, but an extension to 
five days was secured.*’ 

Confronted with these final demands, which he personally felt 
unable to accept, Coimt Brockdorff-R anJzau and most of his 
colleagues left Versailles and travelled by special train to Weimar, 
where the German Government was then installed during the 
meetings of tlie National Assembly. The fraction of the Delega- 
tion left behind at Versailles was under the direction of Herr 
Haniel von Haimhausen.*® Meanwhile the Allies made military 
preparations, and, on 13th Jun^ the Council of Four authorized 
the Superior Blockade Council to make preparations- for the 
re-imposition of the blockade in_its full rigour.*® 

Count Brockdorff-Rantzau reached Weimar on 1 8th June and 
at once presented to the Cabinet his report recommending a 
refusal to sign the Treaty as it stood.*® A political crisis followed, 
and, being unable to carry the majority with him, the Foreign 
Minister resigned his post on the following day, the 20th. This 
resignation involved Ae fall of the Scheidemann administration 
and the formation of another under Herr Bauer. In view of the 
delay involved the Allies further extended the time-limit by 
two days. 

The new Cabinet decided at once in favour of signing the 
Treaty if Articles 227-230, providing for the trial of the Kaiser 
and other ‘war criminals’, and Article 231, the ‘war guilt’ clause, 
were not insisted upon. At the same time it was afiirmed that 
Germany could not be held responsible for any difficulties that 
might arise in connection with the new eastern frontiers. The 
Weimar National Assembly endorsed this attitude at its meeting 
on the morning of Sunday, 22nd June, and Haimhausen at 
Versailles was instructed to inform the Allies accordingly, being 
at the same time informed that he was vested with authority ‘to 
furnish explanations, to receive counter-explanations and to 
conduct the negotiations’.®® 
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That same evening the Council of Four met in Mr. Lloyd 
George’s house in the Rue Nitot and refused to accept anything 
but u ncond itional signatmre of the terms as they then stood, and 
the Germans were thus infornmd immediately.®* On the 
following day they asked for yet another extension of the time- 
limit, which was due to expire at seven o’clock that evening, I)ut 
this further request was refused. Before the time expired, but not 
until about 5.30 p.m., their representatives at Versailles were 
able to announce that their Government had decided upon 
acceptance without any open reservation.®* 

Preparations were at once set in motion for a ceremo nial 
signing in the Hall of Mirrors at VersaiUes, and the new Foreign 
Minister, Herr duller, together with his colleague Dr. Bell, 
travelled from Weimar to act as the plenipotentiaries of the 
Reich for the occasion. With the oft-described proceedings of 
28th June the most important work of the Peace Conference was 
apparently brought to an end. 



CHAPTER XVI 


THE AUSTRIAN TREATY 

I 

During the first month of its existence the Conference worked 
without having arrived at any decision as to the number of 
treaties there were to be. The French November Plan, while 
referring to the conclusion of treaties with Germany and Bulgaria, 
had specifically reserved the question of a settlement with the 
Habsburg and Ottoman Empires because of the process of dis- 
integration taking place therein, and the Conference began its 
work without any guidance on these points. Thus it was possible 
for the Ports, Waterways and Railways Commission to proceed 
for some weeks upon the assumption that the draft which it was 
preparing would form part of a single general treaty.^ The 
Roumanian and Yugoslav Affairs Committee appears also to 
have entertained the idea that there would be a collective treaty, 
for it appended to its reports clauses suitable for inclusion in such 
a treaty.* The more usual view seems to have been that there 
would be a separate treaty with Germany, supplemented by 
subsidiary treaties, but as to the number of these latter and their 
order of priority there was no general agreement. 

The issue, like several others, was squarely faced for the first 
time at the meeting of the Council of Ten on 22nd February, 
when, as we have noted previously, the Balfour proposals for the 
speedy conclusion of a preliminary settlement with Germany 
were under consideration, and when Baron Sonnino forced to the 
firont the question of a settlement with the Habsburg Empire, 
demanding either that a definite reference to a treaty with 
Austria-Hungary should be inserted in the Balfour resolution or 
else that the indefinite phrase ‘enemy Powers’ should be substi- 
tuted for the word ‘Germany’. The Council, as we have seen, 
ultimately fell back upon the suggestion of Mr. Lansing that four 
separate and almost identical resolutions should be prepared, each 
one applicable to a different enemy State, thus, on 24th February, 
formally committing the Conference to the preparation of four 
separate treaties of peace, with Germany, Austria-Hungary, 
Bulgaria and Turkey respectively.® 

' The Council, however, cannot be deemed to have had the 
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definite intention of limiting the number of treaties to four, for 
at this stage, when all the leading statesmen apart from the 
Italians were concentrating upon the problems affecting Ger- 
many, there was no real consideration of the procedure by which 
peace should be restored in the territories formerly subject to the 
Habsburgs. In spite of the complete disintegration noted as ?ar 
back as the previous autumn, as a result of which there had been 
signed at Belgrade, on 13th November, a separate military con- 
vention regulating the conditions under which the Armistice 
signed between the Allies and Austria-Hungary was to be applied 
in Hungary, the terms ‘Austria’ and ‘Austria-Hungary’ were 
loosely and interchangeably used throughout the February dis- 
cussions of the Council of Ten. M. Pichon indeed did note that 
with regard to the settlement with ‘the latter country, which had 
no Government, he did not know with whom the Allies could 
discuss conditions’,* but the problem was not seriously faced. It 
is evident that in passing the resolution with regard to the 
preparation of a treaty with ‘Austria-Hungary’ the Council of 
Ten was not definitely committing itself to the conclusion of a 
single treaty covering the area thus denoted. It might, in fact, 
have been reasonably argued that no treaty of peace was required 
at all, but only a series of agreements between the Great Powers 
and the Succession States. 

There was fi:om the first a general assumption that certain , 
regions which had detached themselves from the old Dual 
Monarchy should be treated as Allied States. Mr. Lansing, it is 
true, did state to the Coimcil of Ten on 22nd February that ‘as 
soon as the future frontiers of the territories of Germany, Austria, 
Bulgaria and Turkey had been fixed, the state of war with 
the Czechoslovaks and the Yugoslavs would ipsojacto also cease’,® 
but no one really considered the former as enemies and only the 
Italians the latter. The Allied recognition of the Czechoslovak 
Republic in the autumn of 1918 and the admission of its delegates 
to the Peace Conference in January must surely be held definitely 
to have transferred the area concerned from the enemy camp to 
that of the Allies. Similar recognition of the Yugoslav State was 
delayed for some months in deference to Italian feeling, but 
a decision in favour was made by the Supreme Council on 26th 
April.® Thus the preamble to the draft Treaty eventually 
presented to the delegation from Vienna on 2nd June duly noted 
the recognition by the Principal Allied and Associated Powers 
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of the Czechoslovak Republic and the Kingdom of the Serbs, 
Croats and Slovenes, and in this manner excluded them from the 
ranks of enemy States with whom treaties of peace must be 
arranged. ’’ 

The ‘Grerman-Austrian’ Delegation after its arrival from 
Vienna urged most forcibly the right of the region which it repre- 
sented to be treated in a like manner. ‘The State with which the 
Allied and Associated Powers have evidently the intention to 
conclude the projected treaty*, ran the Austrian Coimter- 
Proposals of loth July, ‘is called, by virtue of its constitutional 
laws and as long as they shall remain in force, the “German- 
Austrian Republic”. Its international personality cannot, under 
any sense of the word, be identified with the former Austro- 
Hungarian Monarchy, nor with former Austria. It is, on the 
contrary, as successor in the rights acquired and its accepted and 
contracted engagements, in precisely the same situation as all 
the other States, issues of the former Monarchy. The Gcrman- 
Austrian Republic has not, since its constitution, been in a state 
of war with any other Power; it cannot, therefore, conclude a 
treaty of peace.’® This plea was, nevertheless, rejected by the 
Council of Fom, which was, perhaps illogictdly, determined to 
treat what it deemed to be the true residue of the Dual Monarchy 
as enemy territory. 

This residue, was, however, divided into two separate States 
and could not, despite the resolution of 24th February, be treated 
as one whole. At what precise moment the Supreme Goimcil of 
the Conference took official note of this fairly obvious fact is by 
no means clear. What the Council of Ten really contemplated 
in February was, presumably, the conclusion simultaneously of 
two very similar treaties, with Austria and Hungary respectively. 
Probably it was the Bela Kun revolution in Budapest that, by 
making necessary a delay in connection with the Himgarian 
settlement, first emphasized, as a matter of procedure, the entirely 
separate nature of the Austrian problem and the convenience of 
its having priority. The first d^nite evidence of a recognition 
of this separation is to be found in this record of a decision of the 
Supreme Coimcil on 26th April: ‘Peace with Austria and 
Hungary: Questions nearing settlement. . . . Austria might be 
invited to Paris for 15th May.’® There was even then a tendency 
to associate the Hungarians with the Austrians, for we read in 
Mr. Harold Nicolson’s Diary for 7th May: ‘There is a row about 
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OUT not having invited the Hungarians to Paris at the same time 
as the Austrians. The French say that the “Gonseil des Trois” 
had decided that such an invitation should be sent, and that the 
British cancelled this decision.’^® On gth May, Mr. Hoover told 
the Council of Foreign Ministers that the invitation to {he 
Austrians had been interpreted in some quarters as including the 
Hungarians and therefore as implying recognition of the Govern- 
ment of Bela Kun.^^ Mr. Balfour, however, was able to assure 
the Council that no invitation had so far been delivered to the 
Himgarian Government, and indeed no such invitation was 
delivered until after the fall of Bela Kun. The final negotiations 
with the Magyars and the conclusion of a treaty with them thus 
fell outside the scope of the Conference, which was, however, 
responsible for the drafting of the greater part of the document 
ultimately signed. 

The essential foundations of the settlement in the Danubian 
area were decisions concerning the future frontiers, consideration 
of which was largely the work of two territorial committees, those 
dealing with Roumanian and Yugoslav Affairs, and Czecho- 
slovak Affairs respectively. As an earlier chapter has shown, the 
appointment of these committees, following as it did upon 
hceirings given by tlie Coimcil of Ten to delegates of the Lesser 
Allies, had been based upon the acceptance of the States which 
they represented as units for the purpose of investigation. When 
the actual drafting of the treaties with the enemy countries was 
at hand, however, these coimtries obviously had to be taken as 
units, and it was found that the previous allocation of work 
among the territorial committees was not altogether appropriate. 

The general way in which the reports of these committees 
should be handled was considered by the Council of Foreign 
Ministers on 8th May, when the apparent desire of the Vorarlberg 
district to separate itself from Austria led Mr. Balfour to urge the 
importance of defining the frontiers of the latter State as a unit. 
Mr. Lansing, however, expressed the view that no definition of 
the frontiers of Austria as such was necessary since ‘the definition 
would arise automatically as a result of establishing the new 
States’. Mr. Balfour agreed that the reports of the territorial 
committees must be taken as the bases of their deliberations but 
thought they should be considered primarily in relation to the 
enemy States with which treaties were to be signed.^® This 
compromise procedure was in fact followed. 
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Two meetings of the Council of Foreign Ministers, on 8th and 
gth May, were devoted to the consideration of the main reports 
of the Czechoslovak and Roumanian and Yugoslav Committees, 
the frontiers of Hungary being thus dealt with at the first meeting 
and those of Austria at the second.^® ‘There (in that heavy- 
tapestried room . . .)/ writes Mr. Nicolson, ‘the fate of the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire is finally settled. Hungary is partitioned by 
these five distinguished gentlemen — indolently, irresponsibly 
partitioned — ^while the water sprinkles on the lilac outside — 
while the experts watch anxiously — ^while A. J. B. in the intervals 
of dialectics on secondary points, relapses into somnolence — 
while Lansing draws hobgoblins upon his writing-pad — ^while 
Pichon crouching in his large chair blinks owlishly as decision 
after decision is actually recorded — while Sonnino, returned to 
Canossa, is ruggedly polite — ^while Makino, inscrutable and 
inarticulate, observes, observes, observes. 

A supplementary report on Klagenfurt was called for, and this 
was presented to the Five by the Roumanian and Yugoslav 
Committee on the loth.^® A joint session of the Councils of Four 
and Five was then held on 12th May for a general and largely 
final discussion of the frontiers of Austria and Hungary.^® On 
the 23rd miscellaneous reports affecting the Bukovina, the Banat 
and the Dobrudja were dealt with, some decisions being reserved. 

The Hungarian frontiers, as thus decided upon, were not at 
this stage communicated to the Lesser Allies, even those vitally 
affected, because, the Himgarian Treaty not having been brought 
to completion, there could be no plenary session to receive it, as 
in the case of the German and Austrian Treaties. Early in Jime, 
however, Bela Kim having asked the Council of Four to state its 
terms for an approach to peace, the Council requested its ‘Second 
Eleven’ to summon the Roumanian and Czech statesmen, 
M. Bratianu and Dr. Kramar, so that they might be informed of 
the frontiers agreed upon. This was done on iith June and the 
Foreign Ministers reported to the Four.^® 

The Four, thereupon, not being entirely satisfied, addressed 
various questions to the Five, and these were considered at length 
at the meeting of the latter on 12th June. These questions were: 
(a) Why had the Council of Foreign Ministers not informed the 
Roumanians (and Czechs) of the boundaries agreed upon on 
1 2th May? [b) What was M. Bratianu’s attitude? (c) What was 
the view of the Foreign Ministers with regard to the modifications 
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Suggested by Dr. Kramar? [d) What was the view of the Foreign 
Ministers with regard to the immediate line of division between 
the Magyar and Roumanian forces? 

To these questions the Foreign Ministers replied: {a) It had 
not been customary to give such particulars in advance of the 
presentation of a treaty to the Plenary Conference, (b) 
M. Bratianu desired time for reconsideration, but the Foreign 
Ministers thought the existing boundaries should be adhered to. 
(c) The Five recommended certain modifications of the proposed 
frontier between Czechoslovakia and Hungary and had sug- 
gested these to the Committee for Czechoslovak Affairs, {d) The 
Five considered it essential that the military line of demarcation 
should be identical with the proposed permanent frontier.^* 

On 13th June the Council of Four dispatched notes to Bela 
Kun, the Czechs and the Roumanians ordering military with- 
drawal behind the new frontiers. The Roumanians refused, 
pending complete Magyar demobilization, and deadlock ensued. 
There the Hungarian problem was left for the time being and 
the fighting between Magyars and Roumanians that developed 
a month later delayed the appearance of the Hungarian Delega- 
tion in France until the closing stages of the Conference. With 
the exception of the comparatively unimportant treaty with 
Bulgaria the Austrian settlement was the only subsidiary one to 
be arranged by the Conference proper. 

The most important decisions on vital issues affecting this 
settlement were made by the Council of Four, which awarded 
the Brenner frontier to Italy, determined upon a virtual legal 
prohibition of any union between Austria and Germany and 
assigned the Sudetenland to the Czechoslovak Republic. This 
Council also endeavoured to speed up the general work upon the 
Austrian Treaty, and upon its instructions, conveyed through 
Sir Maurice Hankcy to M. Dutasta, a circular was issued from 
the General Secretariat to the Presidents of the various sub- 
ordinate bodies of the Conference in the following terms: T have 
the honour to advise you that the Council of the Heads of States 
desires that the examination of questions relating to the Treaty 
with Austria-Himgary [«c] and which are within the province 
of your Commission should be made with the least possible delay. 
I am instructed to request you to submit the report concerning 
the clauses to be inserted in the Treaty of Peace by May 12th at 
the latest.’*® 
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An important feature of the Austrian Treaty was the fact that 
a great part of it was composed either of texts, such as the League 
Covenant, lifted bodily from the draft of the German Treaty, or 
else of adaptations of clauses originally prepared for inclusion in 
that Treaty or with a general treaty in view. Obviously this 
process of adaptation considerably enhanced the importance of 
the Central Drafting Committee of the Conference. A serious 
defect of the draft Treaty was, indeed, the inclusion of economic 
and financial provisions which, being based upon clauses of the 
German draft, were not suited to the conditions of a small State, 
and there had to be considerable revision of these provisions 
during the final stages of the negotiations. 

We have some knowledge of the process of adaptation in the 
sphere allotted to the Ports, Waterways and Railways Commis- 
sion. On 9th May at a meeting of that Commission consideration 
was given to the letter from the General Secretariat asking for 
reports affecting the Austrian Treaty by the 1 2th. Signor Crespi, 
the Chairman, stated that only adaptation of clauses already 
drafted was required, and it was thereupon decided that one 
delegate from each of the States concerned should collaborate 
with the Secretariat of the Commission to effect this.®^ On 12th 
May, the Commission sent up to the Coimcil of Four its suggestions 
as to modifications of the clauses previously forwarded, so as to 
render them suitable for inclusion in the Austrian draft.** This 
report was considered by the Four on the 14th, and the sugges- 
tions, having been approved, were passed on to the Central 
Drafting Committee, so that the necessary adaptation might be 
completed. 

The preamble of the Austrian Treaty was largely identical 
with that prepared for the German, being, indeed, avowedly 
based upon it. The exact form of this preamble was discussed 
by the Council of Four between the 26th and 31st May, when 
references to the replacement of the Dual Monarchy by the 
Austrian Republic and the recognition by the Principal Allied 
and Associated Powers of Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia were 
approved and inserted. There was much discussion of the first 
of these additions, which ran as follows: ‘Whereas the former 
Austro-Hungarian Monarchy has now ceased to exist and has 
been replaced in Austria by a republican Government. . . .’ The 
term ‘replaced’ was deemed controversieil, and on the 26th the 
Four, having discussed the matter in the presence of Messrs. 
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Headlam-Morley, Miller and Hudson, referred the question to 
the Drafting Committee, which was instructed to advise whether 
Austria should be considered as a new or an old State.®® On the 
27th the Four asked the Drafting Committee to deal with the 
matter as one of urgency, adopting whichever method might 
prove most suitable for the drafting of the Treaty. The issue came 
back to the Four on the 28th and 29th, and the following resolu- 
tion was eventually adopted: ‘The Drafting Committee is in- 
structed to provide in the Treaty of Peace with Austria that the 
Allied and Associated Powers recognize the new State of Austria, 
etc.’®* On the 31st words, previously included, indicating that 
the disruption of the Dual Monarchy had been brought about ‘by 
the free action of the peoples’, were omitted by the Four in 
deference to Italian sentiment.®® 

The Council of Four decided that the text of the Treaty should 
be printed in three languages, French, English and Italian, but 
at first made no stipulation as to the prevalence of any one in 
the event of dispute. This matter was discussed by the Drafting 
Committee on 28th May, and the Committee strongly recom- 
mended that in the event of divergence the French text should 
prevail. Mr. Hurst informed Sir Maurice Hankey by letter on 
the same day, and thus the matter was before the Four on the 
29th, the Council deciding that the French should be the standard 
text and instructing the Central Drafting Committee to insert a 
clause to this effect. This decision was conveyed directly by 
means of the return of Mr. Hurst’s letter, initialled by the Four, 
and officially by Hankey to Dutasta.®* 

The question of inviting the Austrians to send a delegation to 
France was, as already mentioned, discussed (rather prematurely 
as it turned out) by the Supreme Council on 26th April, and 
shortly afterwards there was a definite decision to invite the 
Austrians to St. Germain-en-Laye for the afternoon of Monday, 
1 2th May. This decision was communicated by M. Clemenceau, 
as President of the Conference, to General Haller, Chief of the 
French Military Mission in Vienna, by letter on ist May. An 
invitation was accordingly sent from the French Embassy at 
Vienna to Dr. Bauer, Austrian Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, on 2nd May, and the latter signified his acceptance on 
the 5th.®’ The Austrian Delegation, which was headed by the 
Chancellor, Dr. Renner, left Vienna on the 12th and arrived at 
St. Germain on the 14th. 
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On 19th May at 3 p.m. the Austrians presented credentials 
authorizing them to negotiate on behalf of ‘German Austria’, and 
received in return those of the Allied and Associated Powers. It 
is noteworthy that the Austrians were presented with the cre- 
dentials of Czechoslovak and Polish delegates in addition to 
those of the delegates from States which had declared war against 
the Dual Monarchy or severed diplomatic relations. Serbian 
credentials were issued in the name of the King of the Serbs, 
Croats and Slovenes. The credentials of the Allies and Associates 
did not name specifically the States with whom peace was to be 
made, except, strangely enough, in the case of the Panama 
delegates, whose credentials mentioned not only Austria and 
Hungary but also the other Succession States.®® 

The draft of the Treaty was in a very incomplete state when 
the Austrians arrived, and, since the Council of Four was very 
largely occupied with the exchanges with the Germans, the 
whole affair seemed to remain in suspense, and there was con- 
siderable delay. Moreover there was a reluctance to recognize 
the Austrian Republic as ‘German Austria’ by a reception of the 
credentials as they stood. Thus on 24th May Dr. Renner wrote 
to M. Clemenceau pointing out that, though the Austrians had 
responded to the invitation to come to France, had duly presented 
their credentials on the 19th and returned those of the Allies on 
the 22nd, nothing more had been heard. He requested the 
opening of negotiations as soon as possible.®* 

This led the Council of Four on the morning of the 27th to 
make hurried arrangements for the handing of the draft, incom- 
plete though it was, to the Austrians at noon on the 30th. Certain 
sections were to be omitted completely, the terms were to be 
handed over in proof form, and the three language versions of 
the various clauses were to appear on separate pages instead of 
in parallel columns on the same page. The Drafting Committee 
was instructed to proceed accordingly. That same day M. Clemen- 
ceau replied to Dr. Renner informing him of the arrangements 
that were being made for the 30th, and on the 28th the Chancellor 
signified the readiness of the Austrians to attend.®* 

At the same time the Council of Four dealt with the title under 
which the new Austrian state was to be recognized. On 28th May 
M. Clemenceau raised the issue, and it was agreed that the 
Czechoslovaks and Yugoslavs should be consulted on the matter. 
This consultation showed that they were opposed to the title of 
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‘German Austria’, and so, on the agth, Jules Gambon, acting in 
accordance with the instructions of the Four, thus informed 
Dr. Renner: ‘The Allied and Associated Powers have decided to 
recognize the new Republic under the designation of “Republic 
of Austria’’.’®^ 

A summary of the terms contained in the incomplete draft to 
be presented to the Austrians was given to a plenary session of the 
Conference on agth May. It was explained that the Treaty was 
to be in general form similar to that presented to the Germans 
except for the omission of Section XIV of the latter Treaty, 
which dealt with Guarantees. Reference was also made to the 
reserved portions. M. Bratianu, on behalf of Roumania, Czecho- 
slovakia, Yugoslavia and Poland, now caused a further hitch by 
demanding a delay of forty-eight hours for further examination 
of the items with which they were vitally concerned, and this 
delay the Great Powers felt bound to grant. Thus on the same 
day M. Clemenceau was obliged to inform Dr. Renner that the 
delivery of the terms to his Delegation could not take place until 
the following Monday, and June.®® On the Saturday, 31st May, 
a further plenary session of the Inter-Allied Conference took place, 
and both Bratianu and Trumbitch vigorously but unavaUingly 
protested against the minority safeguards contained in the draft. 

Meanwhile, on 30th May, Dr. Renner had replied to 
M. Clemenceau, expressing the hope that the postponement of 
the opening of negotiations would not delay the ultimate con- 
clusion of peace.®® He had also asked that, in view of the state of 
affairs existing in Carinthia and elsewhere, he might be received 
by the Supreme Council and allowed to present oral observations. 
To this M. Clemenceau replied on the 31st: ‘According to the 
rules set by the Conference for negotiations, the exchange of 
views must take place only in writing. Therefore, if the Austrian 
Delegation wishes to present observations it will have all liberty 
to do so in memoranda addressed to the President of the Con- 
ference. These memoranda will be strictly confidential and will 
be communicated only to members of the Supreme Council.’®* 

The incomplete draft was duly presented in proof form to the 
Austrians at the Chateau St. Germain-en-Laye at noon on 
and June, the following sections being omitted: Political Clauses 
for Italy, Financial Clauses, Reparations Clauses, Military 
Clauses, Clauses relating to the Serb-Croat-Slovene State. Then, 
during the next fortnight or so, some progress towards the 
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completion of the draft was made under the general supervision 
of the Council of Four, which at this stage was assisted by certain 
ad hoc committees, these being concerned with clauses affecting 
the territories to be transferred to Italy, 

The first draft of clauses concerning these regions seems to have 
been prepared by the Italian Delegation, andtirwas Before the 
Council of Four on 28th May. The Fom then agreed to refer 
the thirty-five articles to a joint committee representing the 
Economics and Reparations Commissions. This body found that 
the first eleven clauses were entirely political in character, and so 
ignored them, confining its attention to the last twenty-four, 
which it reduced in number to thirteen. The Coimcil of Four 
considered these thirteen articles at its meeting on 6th June, 
Mr. Norman Davis acting as rapporteur. The Four having given 
its approval subject to one alteration, the clauses were initialled 
on the 1 6th and sent on to the Drafting Committee.*® The eleven 
clauses not examined by the economic group were then referred 
to an ad hoc Political Clauses (Italy) Committee, consisting of one 
representative of each of the Four Great Powers, There were 
two meetings of this body, which reported seven articles to the 
Council of Four on 16th June.®* 

Meanwhile notes fi'om the Austrian Delegation commenting 
upon the clauses presented to them began to come in, and one 
of the first of these was communicated to the press and public 
despite the promise of confidential negotiation. This led Dr. 
Renner to write again to M. Clemenceau, on 12th June, recalling 
his reply of 31st May on this matter and stating that in future he 
proposed to mark ‘confidential’ all notes which were to be brought 
solely to the knowledge of the Supreme Council. All others 
might be communicated to the press.®’' 

Though the Council of Four gave some thought to arrange- 
ments for handling the Austrian notes, hardly anything was done 
at the time. On 1 7th June it was decided as a matter of general 
policy that these Austrian notes should be referred to the com- 
mittees already set up to deal with the similar German notes,®* 
but this decision does not appear to have had any immediate and 
tangible result. Later in June the Council of Foiu: seems to have 
taken further steps to set in motion three committees, dealing 
with (a) Frontiers, {b) League of Nations, (f) Private Property.®® 
The Big Four were at this stage fully occupied with the con- 
clusion of the peace with Germany, and so not only was the draft 
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of the Austrian Treaty left incomplete but the Austrian comments 
on the completed portion were allowed to lie unanswered. There 
the matter remained when the leading statesmen left Paris on 
28th June. 

The closely related tasks of dealing with the Austrian nqtes 
and of completing the draft of the Treaty were bequeathed to the 
Council of Heads of Delegations, which replaced both the Council 
of Four and the Coimcil of Five after the departiue of the chiefs 
and held its first meeting on the ist July, the vital interests of 
Italy being now watched over by Signor Tittoni, Foreign Minister 
in the new Nitti Cabinet and leader of the second Italian Delega- 
tion to the Conference. At this first meeting Mr. Lansing raised 
the question of replies to the Austrian notes already received, and, 
being apparently unaware of the tentative arrangements made 
by the Council of Four on the 17th June and afterwards, he 
brought forward a resolution on the subject. 

This proposed that special committees of five. members, one 
from each of the Great Powers, should be at once established, one 
committee to deal with each section of the Treaty, and the 
French member of each committee to act as convener. M. Clemen- 
ceau mentioned that what Mr. Lansing desired was already being 
done, but the American, still misunderstanding the position, said 
he was not referring to committees working to complete the 
Austrian Treaty but to the handling of the -Austrian notes in 
reply. Mr. Balfour, who seems to have been better informed as 
to what the Four had projected, referred to the decision of 17th 
June to use the machinery which had served in the case of the 
German notes, and M. Dutasta mentioned the later decision to 
set three committees to work, saying that the Frontiers Committee 
was actually due to meet on the following day, 2nd July. Mr. 
Lansing indicated the probable source of the confusion in his 
mind when he noted Aat the American experts for Austrian 
affairs were not the same as for German, and he withdrew his 
resolution after these explanations had been given, it being 
decided that M. Dutasta should make a further report on the 
subject. 

At this same first meeting of the Heads of Delegations Mr, 
Balfour noted that the Austrians had challenged the perpetuation 
of the Austro-Hungarian frontier of 1867, and on the following 
day, 2nd July, it was decided that the Frontiers Committee should 
report on the matter immediately. A report on this issue was 
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considered by the Council at its fourth meeting on 7th July, when 
it decided to insert in the draft a clause providing for the establish- 
ment of a Boimdary Commission to effect a rectification of the 
frontier between Austria and Hungary. *1 At this fourth meeting 
the Heads of Delegations also took note of the incomplete condi- 
tion of the territorial clauses of the Treaty and decided to request 
a general report on frontiers by 9th July. The Frontiers Com- 
mittee duly presented such a report, which was considered by the 
Coimcil on loth July.^® 

In its work of supervising the general completion of the Austrian 
Treaty the Council was greatly assisted by a ‘Committee on 
Political Clauses’.*® An ad hoc body of lesser importance was 
nominated by the Council on 12th July to examine the Italian 
demand that a clause should be inserted in the draft providing 
for the cession to Italy of the Austrian concession in Tientsin. 
This body compiled a memorandum, dated 1 6th July, which was 
considered and approved by the Council on the 17th.** 

On 20th July, the draft of the Treaty having been at length 
completed, there was an entirely informal presentation of the full 
text to the Austrians, M. Dutasta appearing at noon at the villa 
of Dr. Renner for the purpose, accompanied by one officer from 
each of the English, French and Italian Missions attached to 
St. Germain-en-Laye.*® The text, printed in three languages, 
was marked ‘Proof’, as in the earlier draft of 2nd June. With 
the draft, which was styled ‘Final Text of the Peace Conditions’, 
there was a covering letter signed by M. Clemenceau, explaining 
that the observations submitted by the Austrians had been taken 
into consideration during the preparation of the final text, into 
which various modifications had been introduced, and that for 
this reason no specific replies had been sent to the various notes 
of the Austrian Delegation already received. A time-limit of ten 
days was fixed within which the Austrians might submit further 
written observations,*® this period having been decided upon by 
the Heads of Delegations at their second meeting, on 2nd July.*’ 

At this juncture political difficulties in Vienna necessitated the 
temporary return thither of Dr. Renner, who left Paris on the 
21st and was away until the 27th. Upon his return he wrote to 
M. Clemenceau asking that, in view of the delay thus incurred, 
the time-limit for the Austrian reply should be extended by at 
least one week. On 30th July Dr. Renner was informed through 
the General Secretariat that an extension of one week had been 
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granted, until i p.m. on 6th August. On the 4th he notified 
Clemenceau that the Austrian reply would in fart be forthcoming 
in time, and the counter-proposals together with a covering letter 
were actually presented on 6th August.*® 

On 29th July, while the Austrian reply was being awaited,, the 
Council of the Heads of Delegations had decided that ‘the various 
commissions and committees which handled the questions relating 
to the Peace Treaty with Austria’ should be ‘instructed to submit 
to the Council drafts of replies to the Austrian Notes received 
subsequent to the delivery of the final text’. These drafts were 
to be submitted for co-ordination to ‘the Central Committee’ 
which had ‘already fulfilled these functions for the Treaty with 
Germany.’*® On i8th August the Heads of Delegations decided 
that the ‘Editing Committee’ should confine itself to co-ordination 
pure and simple, except when inconsistencies in the various drafts 
made necessary the examination of a question on its merits. This 
decision was further elaborated on the 19th, when it was laid 
down that the Editing (or Co-ordinating) Committee was to 
co-ordinate the various drafts, making only verbal changes, and 
to submit to the Heads of Delegations annexes pointing out 
questions where one or more members of the Committee thought 
changes of substance should be made.®® 

The general reply of the Allied and Associated Powers, having 
been approved by the Supreme Coimcil, was delivered to Dr. 
Renner at St. Germain by M. Dutasta on 2nd September. The 
documents thus handed over consisted of: (a) a covering letter; 
(A) general observations; (c) the definitive text of the Treaty. 
Dutasta called attention to the fact that a five-day time-limit had 
been set for reply, whereupon Dr. Renner pointed out that an 
extension would be essential because he was compelled to pay 
another flying visit to Vienna. On 4th September Renner sent 
in an official request for this, and the President of the Conference 
announced an extension until the 9th in a note of the 5th.®* 

On the 6th the Austrian National Assembly voted in favour 
of the si g ning of the Treaty as it stood, since no further concessions 
could be obtained. On the same day Eirhoff, who had been left 
in charge by Dr. Renner, informed M. Clemenceau of the above 
decision, and the ceremonial signing of the Treaty took place at 
St. Germain on the following day, loth September. An interesting 
feature was that the Chinese, who had refused to sign the Treaty 
of Versailles, now adhered to the Treaty of St. Germain in order 
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to secure membership of the League of Nations. The Roumanian 
plenipotentiaries, who were vitally affected by the settlement in 
central Europe, refused to sign, because of their objections to 
Article 60, dealing with minorities, their request for permission 
to sign with reservations having been rejected by the Heads of 
Delegations on 9th September.®* The Yugoslav signature was 
delayed, also because of minority clauses, and to meet these cases 
the Council of Heads of Delegations decided on 9th September 
that a protocol should be drafted and signed with the Treaty 
enabling any of the high contracting parties to sign within a 
limited period.®® A change of Government at Belgrade caused 
further difBculties, and it was not until 15th September that 
Glemenceau announced to the Council the decision of the Yugo- 
slav Government to sign.®® Later, on 9th September, the 
Roumanians signed a declaration of adherence to the Treaty.®® 



CHAPTER XVII 


THE END OF THE CONFERENCE 

On the signing of the German Treaty the leading figures of the 
Conference separated, the Council of Four came to an end and 
the more important stage of the proceedings at Paris was con- 
cluded. Though much work remained to be done, what followed 
was of the nature of an epilogue. The Supreme Council, which, 
in the grand epoch of the Conference, had first taken the form 
of the Council of Ten and then had divided to form the Council 
of Four and the Council of Five, was now represented in Paris 
by the Council of the Heads of Delegations. This was almost 
identical in composition with the Council of Foreign Ministers, 
which held its last meeting as such on Wednesday, 25th June. ^ 

The new Council held its first meeting on Tuesday, ist July, 
the British minutes of the meeting being headed: ‘Notes of a 
meeting of the Heads of Delegations in M. Pichon’s Room.’* On 
this occasion M. Clemenceau, as President of the Conference and 
the only Premier left in Paris, took the chair, and under his 
guidance there assembled Mr. Lansing, Mr. Balfour, M. Pichon, 
M. Loucheur, Signor Tittoni, Baron Makino and Viscount 
Chinda. They discussed, inter alia, the competence and composi- 
tion of the new body. 

With regard to the former point it was emphasized that, unlike 
those of the previous Council of Foreign Ministers, the decisions 
of the Heads of Delegations were to be regarded as final and not 
simply ad referendum. This was very clearly put by Mr. Balfour 
at ±e next meeting, on 2nd July, when he remarked that they 
were ‘the lawful heirs of the Council of Four.’® 

With regard to the size of the new body Mr. Lansing noted 
at the first meeting that France and Japan had each two delegates, 
whereas he, under the impression that he had been summoned 
to a new ‘Council of Five’, had not brought a second. He himself 
favoured an extension to form a Council of Ten since, though 
only one delegate from any given State would normally speak, 
the presence of a second delegate would mean that at any meeting 
there was some one au fait with ail business and ready to deputize 
instantly. Mr. Balfour opposed this suggestion because, as he 
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put it, ‘the mere presence of a large number made a physical 
difference. . . . Conversarion was simpler and more informal at 
a gathering of five. Even a silent delegate interposed between 
each of the spokesmen cramped the conversation.’* He therefore 
pointed to the Council of Four as an example to be followed. 
It was, in fact, decided as Mr. Balfour wished. The new body 
was to be one of five members and was, in fact, often referred to 
as ‘The Council of Five’. 

Nevertheless the third meeting of the Council, on 5th July, 
appears to have been an enlarged one, for the Americans classified 
it with the revivals of the Council of Ten that have been noted 
as taking place in the days of the Council of Foreign Ministers. 
The new body did not therefore assume its definite shape until 
its fourth meeting, on 7th July. The members in the early stages 
were M. Pichon, Mr. Balfour, Mr. Lansing, Signor Tittoni and 
Baron Makino, but there were afterwards numerous changes. 
Pichon, who acted as Chairman, attended very regularly, but he 
was occasionally replaced by M. Clemenceau, or, later on, by 
M. Jules Cambon. After the signing of the Austrian Treaty, 
Sir Eyre Crowe took the place of Mr. Balfour as the British 
delegate and Mr, Lansing was later on replaced by Mr. Polk, 
who was in his turn succeeded by Mr. Hugh Wallace. The Italian 
and Japanese membership was frequently changed. M. Mantoux 
was usually present as interpreter. Experts, apparently in accord- 
ance with a resolution of the third meeting, on 5th July, did not 
attend imless specifically requested to do so by the Chairman.® 

In addition to the secretaries attached to each delegation, 
there was present a joint secretariat which was, as in the days 
of the Council of Ten, identical with the General Secretariat of 
the Conference. The departure of Sir Maurice Hankey with the 
British Premier was a distinct loss, and the new Council tended 
to resemble the old Council of Ten in that it lacked drive. The 
minutes, which were not stenographic, though elaborately re- 
ported, were in form very similar to those of the Council of Ten. 
The resolutions of the Heads of Delegations were also issued 
separately. At the second meeting, on and July, the question 
of the issue of communiques to the press was considered. Mr. 
Lansing wished for such publicity, but Mr. Balfour opposed, 
though he characteristically observed that he was indifferent ‘if 
the communique was so judiciously framed as to contain no 
information’.® His view prevailed and no com m unique was issued. 
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The Council of Heads of Delegations continued to meet fairly 
frequently, though by no means daily, until January 1920, there 
being 128 meetings in all. 

During this second six months of the Conference its general 
organization bore only a slight resemblance to that of the earlier 
period, the absence of the great leaders from the Supreme Council 
being only the most important of many changes. The Supreme 
War Council, for example, had ceased to have any separate 
existence, though the Permanent Military Representatives con- 
tinued to meet at Versailles, having been instructed by a decision 
of the Council of Four on 26th June to work out the details of 
control commissions not covered by the actual stipulations of the 
Treaty of Versailles. At the end of June also the regular meetings 
of the Armistice Commission at Spa ceased, the Allied section 
moving to Cologne and the Germans lo Dusseldorf. 

At the last meeting of the Council of Four, on 28th June, it 
was agreed that the Supreme Economic Council should continue 
to function during the transitional period, '' but the growth of 
American isolationism led to the early withdrawal of the United 
States delegates from that Council, and its frequent meetings 
ceased after the signing of the Treaty of Versailles. The Allied 
Maritime Transport Executive continued to function for some 
time in a limited way. 

The Council of Four had decided on 25th June that the 
blockade of Germany should be fully raised on the ratification 
of the Treaty of Versailles by the Weimar Assembly. ® When this 
ratification had taken place, on gth July, the Central Drafting 
Committee of the Conference was asked to pronounce upon its 
legality, and a report from that Committee, the members of 
which attended in person, pronouncing the ratification to be in 
order, was before the Heads of Delegations on iith July.® M. 
Clemenceau then announced that he had received a recommenda- 
tion from the Inter-Allied Blockade Committee that the following 
day, 1 2th July, be fixed for the raising of the blockade, and this 
was agreed to. 

There were no plenary sessions of the Inter-Allied Conference 
during these long closing stages, for the final Austrian draft and 
the text of the Bulgarian Treaty were not presented to the 
delegates of the minor states, formally assembled, as the German 
Treaty had been presented. There was, moreover, no ceremonial 
presentation of the completed Austrian draft to Dr. Renner’s 
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delegation, and the various Allied and Associated States were 
not fully represented when the peace terms were presented to 
the Bulgarians in September.^® 

The work of the general commissions had been, for the most 
part, completed by the end of June, and these bodies continued 
to exist, if at all, in skeleton form, to be used if required to deal 
with further relevant points arising. The Ports, Waterways and 
Railways Commission was an exception to this general rule in 
that it was still holding regular meetings in July and August. 

Most of the territorial committees continued their active 
existence during at least the earlier part of this closing period. 
The two committees dealing with Czechoslovak Affairs and 
Roumanian and Yugoslav Affairs respectively were very directly 
concerned with the completion of the Austrian and Hungarian 
Treaties, while the Greek and Albanian Affairs Committee was 
similarly concerned with the Bulgarian settlement. The Central 
Territorial Committee also continued to function effectively. On 
19th August, for example, it was invited by the Heads of Dele- 
gations to consider the question of Vorarlberg and Lichten.stein.’^^ 
It has also a great deal to do with the completion of the Bulgarian 
Treaty. 

The case of the Polish Affairs Committee is of special interest. 
It had originally been appointed to receive and consider reports 
from the Allied Mission in Warsaw and only belatedly had it 
been empowered specifically to consider the frontiers of the new 
Polish State. By the middle of April the dual organization at 
Paris and Warsaw had become unwieldy, and the future method 
of handling Polish Affairs was then considered by the Council 
of Foreign Ministers on 26th April. On this occasion M. Jules 
Cambon attended to give a full report of the work accomplished 
by the Paris Committee to date, and a suggestion from Warsaw 
in favour of the amalgamation of the two bodies was considered. 
The Council decided that the Warsaw Mission should cease to 
exist from that date, but that Cambon’s Paris Committee should 
be empowered to call before it individual members of the Mission 
as required.^* During the last crisis of the Conference, as we 
have seen, the Committee had been replaced by the Eastern 
Frontiers Committee, charged specifically with the revision of 
the Germano-Polish frontier in accordance with the derisions of 
the Council of Four, but afterwards the Polish Committee as such 
resumed its functions.^® 
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There was, however, some doubt as to its competence, and 
the British Delegation initiated a process of clarification towards 
the end of June. This was begun by a letter of 19th June, signed 
by Mr. Norman on behalf of Sir Maurice Hankcy and sent to 
M. Dutasta, which came before the Council of Foreign Ministers 
at its last meeting, on 25th June. This letter pointed out that 
the Polish Affairs Committee had originally been established to 
receive and consider reports from the Warsaw Mission, which 
had now ceased to exist. Had the Committee now the necessary 
authority to deal on its own initiative with current Polish issues 
as they arose, as well as with the frontier questions that had later 
been referred to it? The British proposal was that the Committee 
should be explicitly authorized so to deal with general Polish 
issues, and coupled with this was a suggestion of an increase of 
size by the addition of two extra representatives from each of the 
Five Great Powers, so that the formation of sub-committees might 
be facilitated.^* The Council of Foreign Ministers decided in 
favotrr of the suggested extension of the powers of the Committee, 
but against the proposed fixed increase of nixmbers, giving instead 
an authorization to co-opt experts as required.*® 

During tliese later stages of the Conference the Polish Affairs 
Committee was mainly concerned with the eastern frontiers of 
Poland and with the position in eastern Galicia, where there had 
been much strife between Poles and Ukrainians. The Council 
of Ten and the Council of Fotir had each in turn attempted to 
arrange for the observance of a truce in Galicia as a preliminary 
to negotiations between representatives of the two peoples in 
Paris, and, in order to avoid any appearance of partiality, the 
Council of Four had provided that the initial steps should not 
be taken by the Polish Committee, but by a special body composed 
of one military and one civil delegate firom each of the Fom Great 
Powers. This body, officially styled ‘The Inter-Allied Commission 
» for the Negotiation of an Annistice between Poland and the 
Ukraine’,*® had been unsuccessful, however, and so the whole 
question had now to be handled by the Polish Affairs Committee. 
A report of this committee on the problems of eastern Galicia 
was presented to the Heads of Delegations on 19th September,*’ 
and another one, on the Russo-PoHsh firontier, was presented on 
25th September.*® The Polish Committee also met jointly with 
the Czech Committee for further consideration of the problem 
of Teschen, the two presenting a joint report on loth September.** 
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The only important standing committee of the Conference that 
was in full activity after 28th June was the New States and 
Minorities Committee, which had been established by the 
Council of Four (then of Three) on ist May to ‘consider the 
question of international obligations to be accepted by Poland 
and other new States to be erected by the Treaties of Peace, 
including the protection of racial and religious minorities’,*® these 
terms of reference being later extended to cover the States of 
south-east Europe that were to be so enlarged as to constitute 
new States in reality if not in name. The committee was usually 
composed of one nominee from each of the Four Great Powers, 
and was presided over by M. Berthelot, for whom Mr. Headlam- 
Morley deputized during his many absences. 

During May and June this New States Committee had drafted 
clauses for the protection of minorities in Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia, these clauses being embodied in treaties to be concluded 
between the principal Allied and Associated Powers on the one 
hand, and Poland and Czechoslovakia respectively on the other, 
and the Polish Minority Treaty had actually been signed before 
the great period of the Conference was over in June. The main 
work of the Committee afterwards was the drafting of similar 
treaties to be entered into by Yugoslavia, Roumania and 
Greece. 

Various additional subordinate bodies were set to work by the 
Heads of Delegations to handle executive problems connected 
with the transition from war to peace. Matters thus referred 
included the supervision of the general execution of the Treaty 
of Versailles, the arrangements for the establishment of the 
permanent Reparations Commission, the conduct of negotiations 
between the German and Polish Governments, the repatriation 
of German prisoners from Russia, and the resumption of diplo- 
matic relations with Germany. A committee of another kind was 
that set up in July, in accordance with a decision made at the 
last meeting of the Coimcil of Foreign Ministers, to deal with 
the revision of the Treaties of 1839.®^ Another body functioning 
at this time, which was in origin an offrhoot of the Conference, 
having been established by the Council of Four in its closing 
stages, was the committee charged with the drafting of the terms 
of the various ‘mandates’ to administer extra-European territories 
ceded by the enemy States. This body, consisting of one delegate 
from each of the Great Allied Powers, held its first meeting in 
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Paris on 28th June, but its second meeting, on 8th July, and 
subsequent meetings, were held in London.** 

The main work of the Heads of Delegations, besides the 
conclusion of the Austrian Treaty, was the completion of the 
settlement with Bulgaria. At its first meeting, on ist July, the 
Council decided tentatively to appoint a special committee to 
consider the frontiers of Bulgaria, and it was intended to take 
nominations on the following day. Actually, on 2nd July, it was 
decided instead to refer the matter to the Central Territorial 
Committee.*® On loth July the Council agreed to request all 
subordinate bodies dealing with matters relevant to the Bulgarian 
Treaty to report not later than the Q5th.** 

By the middle of September the drafi Treaty was ready for 
handing over to the Bulgarians, who had been kept waiting at 
Neuilly since the end of July. The Heads of Delegations contem- 
plated an informal presentation by M. Dutasta, as in the case 
of the completed text of the Austrian Treaty on 20th July, but 
the Bulgarians requested a ceremonial procedure, and the matter 
was considered by the Council on loth September, when it was 
decided to accede to the request.*® On the following day the 
Council decided that the ceremony should take place in the Salle 
de VHorloge at the Quai d’Orsay, and at a later meeting 19th 
September was chosen as the date.*® There was a suggestion that 
the enemy plenipotentiaries should be received by representatives 
of the Great Powers only, but at the meeting of the Heads of 
Delegations on the i8th Mr. Polk urged that the delegates of the 
Lesser Allies should also be present, since he knew that many of 
them felt themselves to have been almost completely ignored at 
Paris. As a compromise it was resolved that there should be 
present at the ceremony two delegates from each of the Great 
Powers and one from each of the remaining Allies.*^ The text 
of the Treaty was duly presented at the Quai d’Orsay on the 
following day. 

The Bulgarians were given a period of twenty-five days within 
which to make a general reply, this time-limit being later extended 
by ten days in answer to a Bulgarian request of 7th October, 
and their preliminary observations were passed on to the com- 
mittee that had dealt with the German and Austrian counter- 
proposals.*® The full Bulgarian reply was received on 24lh 
October, and on the 25th the Council of the Heads of Delegations 
resolved that the Central Territorial Committee should be 
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responsible for the collection and co-ordination of the replies to 
the Bulgarian observations prepared by the various committees 
concerned, and this Central Committee was to present to the 
Council, not later than ist November, a final and comprehensive 
answer.*® The final reply of the Allies was presented on 5th 
November, and the Bulgarian Delegation was informed that it 
must accept the Treaty as it stood within ten days. The Bulgarian 
acceptance was notified on the igtli, and the actual signing, fiixed 
for the 27th, duly took place at Neuilly.*® There was an imposing 
ceremonial reception for the single Bulgarian delegate, Stam- 
bouliski, and, in Dr. Bowman’s words, ‘it looked as though the 
ofiice boy had been called in for a conference with the board 
of directors’.®^ 

Considerable progress was also made towards the completion 
of the Hungarian Treaty, there being on 30th July a decision by 
the Heads of Delegations to expedite the discussion of all matters 
relevant to this.®* But the internal Hungarian situation delayed 
the dispatch of an invitation to send delegates from Budapest to 
France. The Allies were imwilling to negotiate with Bela Kun 
and, on the 1 7th July, the Heads of Delegations prepared for a 
move against him.** General Franchet d’Esp^rey was instructed 
to demand his resignation and replacement by a Government 
‘freely elected’, and on the 20th Bela Kun replied to this threat 
by an attack upon the Roumanians, who, as we have seen, had 
refused to withdraw their troops behind the provisional frontier 
line fixed in Paris. As hostilities developed the Council in Paris 
authorized the issue of a wireless message on 25th July declaring 
the readiness of the Allies to enter into peace negotiations with 
a representative Magyar Government, but when the Roumanians 
had entered Budapest on 8th August they showed every intention 
of staying in order to secure territories beyond those whose cession 
had been approved by the Peace Conference. The situation was 
further complicated by signs of differences among the Allies 
concerning their policy in central Europe, and not until nth 
November did the Supreme Council secure the withdrawal of 
the Roumanian forces and so make possible the appearance of 
a Magyar delegation on French soil. 

The Heads of Delegations were also much concerned with the 
enforcement of the major treaty, that with Germany, which was 
the keystone of the whole fabric in process of completion by the 
Conference. One big source of difficulty was the continued 
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presence of German forces under General von der Golrz in the 
Baltic States. The recall of der Goltz had already been demanded 
by the Goimcil of Four in June, and on 27th September, in view 
of continued German non-compliance, the Heads of Delegations 
threatened economic pressure. Not until the middle of December, 
however, were all the German forces evacuated.®^ 

Another important matter was the inclusion in the Weimar 
Constitution, adopted on 31st July, of Article 61, which appeared 
to contravene the Treaty of Versailles in that it contemplated 
the eventual inclusion of Austria within the Reich, and Article 112 
which stated that no German citizen should be handed over to 
a foreign Government for trial or punishment. The Supreme 
Council, having, on 2nd September, dispatched a note to the 
German Government demanding the nullification of Article 61, 
received a reply on the 5th to the effect that another clause of 
the Weimar Constitution (Article 178) provided that nothing in 
that document might override the Treaty of Versailles. A draft 
reply to this German note was prepared by Dr. Scott in con- 
sultation with his colleagues of the Drafting Committee, and 
read by Mr. Polk to the Heads of Delegations on gth September. 
There was some discussion during which the question of Article 
1 12 was also raised, and it emerged that there were differences 
of opinion among the legal experts themselves, a decision being 
postponed to the following day.®® 

On the loth the Council met at St. Germain after the signing 
of Ae Austrian Treaty, and a fresh draft of a reply was put 
forward by Mr. Balfour, while Mr. Hurst suggested that a protocol 
making clear the illegality of Articles 61 and 112 be presented 
to the Germans for signatiure. The Council decided that the 
Drafting Committee should prepare such a protocol, and also a 
letter embodying»the points put fonvard by Mr. Balfour. These 
drafts were prepared immediately, presented to the Heads of 
Delegations on the following day, i ith September, and approved. 
On the 22nd the Germans signed a declaration stating clearly 
that no provision of the Weimar Constitution could have any 
validity if it conflicted with tlie Treaty of Versailles.®® 

Two other issues were the continued failure of Germany to 
fulfil to the satisfaction of the Allies various clauses of the original 
Armistice and the desire of the Allies to secure compensation for 
the loss of the German ships scuttled at Scapa Flow. Because 
of these hitches formal ratification of the Treaty of Versailles was 
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long delayed. The Treaty was to come into force when ratified 
by Germany and three of the Principal Allied and Associated 
Powers. The German National Assembly had decided to ratify 
on 9th July, and by the middle of October France, Great Britain 
and Italy had also voted for ratification, but the formal deposit 
of ratifications was still delayed while attempts were made to get 
the Germans to sign a protocol dealing with the outstanding issues 
mentioned above, which was drawn up and sent to them on ist 
November. A German Delegation headed by Herr von Simson 
was then invited to Paris, and arrived on 25th November, but 
the refusal of the American Senate to ratify the Versailles Treaty 
encouraged German procrastination, and the Delegation was 
recalled to Berlin. A scries of notes followed until 8th December, 
when the Allies sent a demand which was virtually an ultimatum 
without a time-limit, M. Glemenceau meanwhile, on 3rd De- 
cember, urging Polk and the remainder of the American Delega- 
tion to postpone their departure, previously fixed for the 5th.®’ 
On 15th December, the Germans conceded all the main points 
and the way was open for the formal deposit of ratifications in 
January 1920.®® 

By the late autumn the Peace Conference had accomplished 
a large proportion of the tasks set before it, the settlement with 
Germany being ready for final ratification and the Treaties with 
Austria and Bulgeiria having been signed. The final stages of the 
settlement with Hungary had yet to be reached, but the maun 
outlines were already complete. The one really big outstanding 
problem was that of coming to terms with what was left of the 
Ottoman Empire, a problem so far almost entirely untouched 
by the Conference. It is true that most of the members of the 
British Cabinet had been over to Paris to hold a meeting on 
19th May devoted to a discussion of the future of Turkey, but, 
since the vital issues were connected with Constantinople and 
the Straits, the future of which depended upon the attitude of 
the United States, no progress could be made.®* A Turkish 
Delegation had indeed been allowed to come to Paris, and its 
leader, the Grand Vizier, Damad Ferid Pasha, had even, by a 
strange departure from the normal practice, been allowed to state 
his case before the joint session of the Councils of Four and Five 
on 1 7th June, as though he had been a representative of the Poles 
or the Czechs, but his only reward had been a rather stern reply, 
approved by the Council of Four on the 23rd. At the meeting 
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of the Council of Four on 25th June Lloyd George attempted 
to expedite the settlement of Turkish issues and suggested that 
‘a short sharp peace' with Turkey should be arranged while the 
Tiurkish delegates were still in Paris.*® Nothing was done and 
the Turks returned home a few days later. 

The Conference could not, however, be continued indefinitely, 
and the time came for a general stocktaking. An important 
meeting of the Council of the Heads of Delegations, held on 
15th September, was devoted to a discussion of the future of the 
Conference, and Mr. Lloyd George came over to attend. M. 
Clemenceau also was present, the others being Mr. Polk, Signor 
Tittoni, and M. Matsui. The British Premier said that if the 
Conference were to be prolonged British representation would 
present considerable difficulties. Mr. Balfour could not remain 
longer, Lord Milner was going to Egypt, and Mr. Bonar Law 
was constantly needed in the House of Commons. Thus it seemed 
to him essential that outstanding issues should be cleared up and 
the Conference brought to an end at once. The Turkish Treaty 
could not be effectively tackled until President Wilson could state 
the exact position of America with regard to mandates, but it 
would be almost impossible to keep the Conference in continuous 
session until that should happen. Mr. Lloyd George thought 
that the Conference would have to be reconstituted later to deal 
with the Turkish settlement.** 

The conclusion of the Bulgman Treaty and other matters kept 
the Conference in being longer than was anticipated in September. 
Not until December was the end in sight. Then the Heads of 
Governments met in London irom the nth to the 13th, and the 
following decisions were arrived at: ‘(i) That the present session 
of the Peace Conference shall terminate by Christmas, or, at the 
latest, within the fifteen days following the procis-verhal of the 
deposit of the ratifications of the Peace Treaty with Germany; 
(ii) That at the expiration of the present session of the Peace 
Conference all important political questions should be handled 
by means of direct communications between the Governments 
themselves, while all questions of detail should be taken up by 
the Conference of Ambassador at Paris.’*® 

The Conference was, in accordance with these decisions, 
actually wound up in January 1920, the British and Italian 
Premiers being then present in Paris for the formahties connected 
with the exchange of ratifications of the Treaty of Versailles. 
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Their presence involved a further revival of the Council of the 
Heads of Governments, and the Council of Heads of Delegations 
as such came to an end on loth January, the very day on which 
the German Treaty was brought into force. During the last days 
of the Conference there were at work, in accordance with the 
decisions of the last meeting of the Heads of Delegations,*® two 
main bodies, as in the days of the Council of Four: (i) A Council 
of Heads of Governments, dealing with quesdons of general 
policy, and (ii) a Council of Ministers of Foreign Affairs, which 
dealt in particular with the compledon of the Hungarian Treaty 
and in general with a number of minor issues. 

These two Covmcils brought the Paris Peace Conference to an 
end. Miscellaneous business connected with the winding-up 
process transacted by them included the following: arrangements 
for the extradition of William II and the trial of ‘war criminals’, 
relations with Soviet Russia, policing of plebiscite areas, establish- 
ment of the Inter-Allied Rhineland Commission, relations between 
Italy and Yugoslavia, and the admission of neutralized Switzer- 
land to the League of Nations. Their main work was the directing 
of negotiations with the Magyar Delegation, led by Count 
Apponyi, which had at last arrived at Neuilly on 7th January.** 
These negotiations were not completed, however, and the Con- 
ference broke up on aist January, leaving over not only the 
decision of edl vital issues affecting the Turkish Treaty, but also 
the actual conclusion of the Hungarian Treaty. 

At the meeting of the Foreign Ministers on 13 th January there 
was an important discussion concerning the archives of the 
Conference, the subject arising from a note sent by the General 
Secretariat. This note suggested that only the protocols of the 
plenary sessions should be made public, while all other documents 
remained secret in conformity with the rules of the Conference. 
In the discussion that ensued there were special references to the 
records of the Council of Four. It was pointed out that all copies 
of the notes made by Professor Mantoux at the early meetings 
had been destroyed, except one copy kept by M. Clemcnceau, 
and it was thought that the latter would destroy even this. Two 
copies of the Hankey minutes were extant, one English and one 
French, and it was urged that these should not be destroyed. It 
was eventually decided by this meeting: (a) that the English and 
French versions of the Hankey minutes of the Council of Four 
Should be preserved, but kept strictly secret; (i) that the minutes 
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of the Council of Ten, the Council of Foreign Ministers, and the 
Council of the Heads of Delegations should be printed in English 
and French, and that ten copies of each set should be presented 
to each of the Five Great Allied and Associated Powers for the 
use of their Governments only, after which the type was to be 
broken up; (c) that the resolutions of the Supreme Council in its 
various forms should be printed in a separate series, and copies 
distributed to each of the Allied and Associated Powers; (d) that 
the records of the plenary sessions, and these alone, should be 
made public.*® 

After the conclusion of the Conference on 21st January 1920 
all matters of detail arising from the execution of the various 
treaties were handled by the Council of Ambassadors in Paris 
foreshadowed by the London resolution of 13th December. This 
body, which met for the first time on 26th January, was composed 
of the ambassadors from Britain, Italy and Japan accredited to 
Paris, and was presided over by M. Millerand for the first few 
meetings, M. Cambon afterwards taking the chair. The American 
Ambassador attended in the capacity of an observer. To make 
the vital decisions necessary to effect a settlement with Turkey 
and to complete the Hungarian Treaty eventually signed at the 
Trianon on 4th Jime, the Supreme Council of the Heads of 
Governments was revived from time to time in 1920. The main 
features of the Turkish Treaty were elaborated at meetings held 
in London and at San Remo in the spring, the final touches 
being given at Spa in July. We are told that the name ‘Supreme 
Council’ was not used in the official records of the Spa Conference 
except in connection with mattere, such as the Turkish Treaty, 
in relation to which the Great Powers were acting as the Supreme 
Council of the Peace Conference.*® This would appear to have 
been the last occasion on which the Great Powers did so act, and 
thus this was presumably the last functioning of the Supreme 
Council, which had emerged during the war years, concluded 
the Armistice, brought the Peace Conference into being, guided 
its labours, and even outlived it. 



CHAPTER XVIII 


RETROSPECT 

The Peace Conference of 1919 must certainly occupy an important 
place in the long succession of similar gatherings, if only because 
?of the scale on which it was organized. Including, as it did, 
delegates from the United States, which was thus represented for 
the first time at such a conference, from the British Dominions, 
which thus established a vital precedent, and from Latin America 
as well as from Japan, the assembly of 1919 may certainly be 
de emed a world peace cdtlfer ence. the first of its kind. Its execu- 
tive body did indeed function for a time, however inadequately, 
as a cabinet directing the afifairs of a great part of the globe, and 
the magnitude of its task undoubtedly surpassed that of any 
set before a previous conference. An unfortunate gap, inevitable 
in the circumstances of that time, was caused by the absence of 
any delegates from Russia, which thus had no share in the shaping 
of the settlement, the character and durability of this being 
thereby profoundly affected. 

The European conferences of the past two and a half centuries 
had made use ofTrench as their official language, in accordance 
with well-established tradition. As an effective medium of world 
diplomacy, however, the usefulness of the English language was 
now clearly demonstrated and, largely owing to pressure from 
the Americans, its recognition as at least the official equal of the 
traditional French was gradually conceded. In the days of the 
Council of Four, English became almost the sole means of 
exchanging views, and it may well be that an important pre- 
cedent was thus established. 

Naturally the various delegations, from the major States in 
particular, were of a size proportionate to the general shape of 
the Conference and the greatness of its task. While Castlereagh, 
in 1814, had taken with him to Vienna a rather inadequate staff 
of less than twenty, Mr. Lloyd George led to Paris a British Empire 
Delegation of over two hundred. A marked feature was the large 
amount of expert advice on almost every topic available for the 
use of the statesmen at Paris, this being the result of departmental 
preparation on an unprecedented scale, notably in Britain and the 
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United States. Professional diplomats were somewhat over- 
shadowed by the military, and economic experts were present in 
force. The successful handling of these large staffs was another very 
noteworthy feature, the detailed internal organization of some of 
the major delegations being particularly thorough. Precautioi^ry 
arrangements were almost excessively elaborate, the British, for 
example, going to the length of taking with them to the Hotel 
Majestic a staff of servants from hotels at home, complete except 
for the lift-man. 

The Paris Conference also inherited an elaborate organization 
built up for the purposes of waging war and having unparalleled 
scope, especially in the military and economic spheres. This was 
marked by general elasticity, a feature which obviously rendeied 
it capable of further adaptation and expansion for the purposes of 
peace-making. Together with this organization the Conference 
also inherited a business-like secretarial procedure quite new 
in the annals of diplomacy. Both the elasticity of organization 
and the new procedure were very largely derived from British 
sources, and it is possible to trace a direct line of descent from 
the Committee of Imperial Defence, through the British War 
Cabinet and the Inter-Allied machinery of the war years, to the 
^preme Council of the Conference in its various forms, the link 
aeing Sir Maurice Hankey. 

f Ofet, m spite of all its potentialities, it is possible that the Con- 
ferefrce^Hr be marked down Jn ^tofy as"^ f^ure. The s ettle- 
mra^ which it arranged was fundament^y European, a fact 
whi ch bec ame very appirentthrougfarthe ’defection of the Ui^d 
States. It was neceiiafy to hold a'separafe conference at'Wasfimg- 
ton in 1921 to secure a ten-year period of stability in the Pacific. 
The Emopean arrangements made at Paris endured rather i 
longer^ but, partly through the absence ~br Russia, they were 
unstable, and within twenty years" had been completely" upset, 
the defeated eriemy of iprp once nlOTe domiHating the ContinenL^ 
ilt may reasonably be held that the f ailu^'bf i qiq w ere ^g.4y 
I due to tact ors bey ohJ the control of any sta tesman of the lime: 
t he im maturity of American p olicy a nd the social upheavaLin 
llGIssia."_Xet7 had there been a firmer grasp of realities and a 
more niethodical tackling of problems as they arose, more might 
have been achieved. Some, at any rate, of the blame for the 
shortcomings of the settlement must be ascribed to faulty pro- 
cedure. ’ 
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Many of the difficulties facing the statesmen of the time and 
many of the mistakes which they made may be ascribed to their 
lack of any grand strategic plan to cover the process of peace-’ 
making. Planning there had been in plenty, but of a purely 
departmental nature, (^and the Heads of Governments had never 
devoted themselves to the co-ordination of the plans that were 
' being made.'^ Their failure to do this, due partly to their pre- 
occupation with the day-to-day conduct of the war, partly to a 
reluctance to come to grips with issues that might divide and 
partly to the difficulty of foreseeing what situations might arise 
at the dose of hostilities, was due to a very incomplete realization 
of the fact that the state of emergency would not end with the 
^fig hti ng, and that the task of making a satisfactory peace must 
Icall for a concentration and direction of effort on a scale equal to 
/Jthat previously required for the successful prosecution of the war. 
Thus the Great Allied and Associated Powers, finding themselves 
in the autumn of 1918 in possession of unparalleled military and 
economic power, were quite unprepared to make full and 
immediate use of the tremendous opportunity presenting itself. 
This state of unpreparedness affected the political, military and 
economic spheres. 

The German request for an armistice at the beginning of 
(October found the Allied and Associated Powers lacking any 
/agreement as to their war aims, or as to the machinery of peace- 
/ making, and the enemy approach to Washington was in part 
' made in the hope of causing a breach between America and the 
European States. The failure of Berlin to achieve this was due 
^ to the success of American diplomacy in securing an eleventh- 
hour agreement on the basis of the Fourteen Points, but this 
agreement, largely because of the circumstances under which it 
was reached, did not prove to be a satisfactory basis for the 
making of the peace, while its phraseology was so vague that the 
i-Ger mans wer e by im means certain of the political terms of their 
^surrender. To say~that they had only themselves to blame, for 
laying down their arms without asking for a further definition of 
clauses which they knew to be vague, is to fail to perceive in this 
omission a deliberate move in the political manoeuvring to which 
the enemy resorted when beaten in the field. That the victors in 
the military sphere failed to counter this diplomatic astuteness by 
forwarding the Gobb-Lippmann interpretation of the Wilsonian 
Points to the Germans must be ascribed to the haste with which. 
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owing to lack of preparation, all these matters had to be arranged, 
and to the fart that the proceedings were in the hands of leaders 1 
who were amateurs in diplomacy. * 

The military terms that were to govern the transition period, 
and which were embodied^ in~fhe Armistices, were 
'drSfi;ed"miiaste, and by the High Command rather than by the 
Supreme War Council. T hey were thus i n n o wayxelated to-the 
Fourteen Points and, in fact, seemed to be designed to facilitate 
lthe~ realization of the general aims of Marshal Foch. Moreover, 
these military arrangements were inadequate to secure the 
essential basis of security that the peace terms would be accepted. 
They were based upon the supposition that a preliminary settle- 
ment of outstanding issues would be speedily imposed upon the 
enemy by the victors, who would remain fully armed until this 
was done. The long delays, and the rapidity of Anglo-American 
demobilization during the weeks following the end of the fighting 
destroyed the foundations upon which tlie military calculations 
of Marshal Foch had been based and caused anxieties that would 
have been avoided by ensuring the dovetailing of military and 
political strategy. 

I n the eco nomic sphere the rehabilitation of central and 
ea stern E urope~was 'a matter of extre me u rgency, and yet the 
enforcement of the will of the Allies was allowed to depend partly 
upon the continuance of the blockade, this feature becoming the 
more pronounced as Anglo-American military demobilization 
proceeded. Moreover, though the key to the whole problem of 
provisioning the Continent was shipping, the British proposal 
that the German mercantile marine should be handed over to 
be operated by the Allied Maritime Transport Council was not 
included in the terms of the Armistice, and not until four months 
afterwards were any economic arrangements made that could be 
regarded as even partially adequate. 

i Thus entering upon the processes of peace-making without 
Isatisfactory political, military or economic bases, the leaders of 
jthe Allied and Associated Powers of 1918 were also by no means 
clear as to the main lines of those processes. There was, for 
'“example, neither before the Armistices nor for more than three 
months afterwards, any agreement as to the number of treaties 
that were to be arranged. Was there to be a general collective 
treaty to embody the plans for a new international order? Was 
a separate treaty of peace to be concluded with each of the 
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defeated enemy Stales? With what portions of the disintegrating 
Habsburg and Ottoman Empires were the virtors to deal? 
These questions were not squarely faced before February, and 
even then the arrangement of a separate treaty with Hungary 
was not specifically provided for. The lack of a comprehensive 
plan of action showed itself especially in the confiasion concerning 
the idea of a preliminary peace, which was a thread running 
through the whole pattern of the Conference. The desirability of 
such a preliminary setdement was often affirmed and was indeed 
suggested by the very name of the Conference, but no effective 
steps were ever taken towards its realization. Such confusion as 
to procedure must surely be very largely ascribed to the fact that 
control was in the hands of men whose knowledge of diplomatic 
forms and precedents was very slight. 

I A most serious error on the part of the victorious Allies of 1918 
^as their failure to make immediate use of the elaborate war- 
organization which they had built up. They had never, as far as 
we can judge, seriously considered the part that this was to play 
in the making of the peace. In consequence the Supreme War 
Council did not even play the part it should have played in the 
drafting of the military and naval terms of the Armistices, and 
after the fighting had ceased its machinery was allowed to lapse 
into inactivity for many weeks. In particular, the failure to 
continue and develop the economic controls of the war years, and 
the hasty return to the methods of laisser-fatre, had unfortunate 
results. 

The chief consequence of all the unpreparedness, lack of fore- 
sight and premature relaxation on the part of the victorious 
States was the long delay of four months that came between the 
Armistices and the serious tackling of the big problems of peace- 
making. Two of these four months went by before even the first 
meeting of the Conference was held; two months during which 
the Great Allied and Associated Powers decided to summon to 
that Conference representatives of all the minor States before 
even the outline of a settlement had been sketched. This was 
their greatest procedural mistake. 

The second two months saw the Conference in being and the 
Supreme Council successfully controlling its developing structure, 
but, overwhelmed with accumulated executive work, entirely 
failing to deal with the crucial issues that it had specifically 
reserved for its own handling. The shortcomings of this period 
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were largely due to the biggest mistake of the Allies in the sphere 
of organization, their establishment of the rigid and rather 
unwieldly Council of Ten without any steering committee of 
Heads of Governments to guide it. Not until the middle of March 
did the Supreme Council return to the precedents and procedure 
of war-time and find, in its sub-division as the Councils of Four 
and Five, the form in which it was to make rapid progress towards 
its goal. By that time, unfortunately, all chance of a preliminary 
settlement with Germany had gone by, and the political and 
f economic disintegration of the Continent had proceeded far. 

An unfortunate result of the failure of the Supreme Council 
to lay down guiding principles during the early stages at Paris 
was the faulty handling of the large body of experts attached to 
the VJirious delegations. For the first few weeks the services of 
these experts were hardly utilized at all, and then, when they 
were set to work, it was without any satisfactory guidance, 
especially in the territorial sphere. Thus the Territorial Com- 
mittees became a law unto themselves, and the lack of any 
arrangements for the effective revision and co-ordination of their 
work was most unfortunate. This was a characteristic defect, 
for, though within the various delegations the machinery for 
co-ordinating the activities of the sub-sections was generally 
satisfactory, of the Conference as a whole this could not be said. 

These errors on the part of those responsible for making the 
settlement of 1919 have been over-emphasized of late, but, if 
the pendulum has indeed swung too far in this direction, its swing 
is the measure of the disappointment of the high hopes raised at 
the time by the leading statesmen themselves, some of whom also 
invited future criticism by their expressed scorn for all the 
experience of the past and in particular for the precedents of the 
Congress of Vienna, a careful study of which would have taught 
the vital importance of organization and procedure. Yet these 
statesmen of Paris, grappling with tasks of unprecedented 
magnitude, did, even through their failures, place posterity in 
their debt, for, if their successors have somewhat less scorn for 
precedent, they may learn much from a careful study of the 
achievements and mistakes of 1919, t he first lesson l^ing that t hcji 
process qf_making a peace is only slightly less important thanj 
the winning of a wa^~ 
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1918 

Sept. 29. Bulgarian Armistice. 

Oct. 4. First German and Austro-Hungarian Notes dispatched to 
Washington via Switzerland. 

5. Beginning of October consultations in Paris and at 
Versailles. 

8. American reply to first German Note. 

9. Memorandum to Washington, concerning possible bases 
for an armistice, approved by S.W.C. 

12. Second German Note to Washington. 

14. American reply to Second German Note. 

Turkish Note to Washington. 

17. Departure of Colonel House for Europe. 

18. American reply to First Austro-Hungarian Note. 

20. Third German Note to Washington. 

23. American reply to Third German Note, indicating official 
forwarding of correspondence to Allies. 

25. Conference of Foch and Allied Commanders-in-Chief at 
Senlis. 

26. Arrival of House in Paris. 

27. Fourth German Note and Second Austro-Hungarian Note 
to Washington. 

Preliminary conversations in Paris. 

29. Text of Cobb-Lippmann Document cabled to Wilson. 

30. Turkish Armistice concluded at Mudros. 

Wilson approval of Cobb-Lippmann Document. 

31. Beginning of formal meetings of November Session of 
S.W.C. 

Nov. 3. Conclusion of Austro-Hungarian Armistice at Villa Giusti. 

4. Final decisions of S.W.C. concerning armistice terms and 
procedure. 

5. ‘Lansing Note’ to Germany. 

8. Germans received armistice terms at Rethondes. 

9. German Republic proclaimed in Berlin. 

II. German Armistice. 

13. Military Convention with Hungary. 

15. First draft of French November Plan. 

19. D. H. Miller arrived in Paris. 

21. Second draft of November Plan. 

26. Cambon Memorandum concerning frontiers of 1814, etc. 

27. First Foch Rhineland Memorandum. 

334 
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Nov. 29. Official version of November Plan presented in Washington 
by Jusserand. 

30. Informal Anglo-French conversations in London. 

Dec. 2. Opening of London Conference. Decision to hold Inter- 
Allied Conference at Paris or Versailles. 

4. President Wilson sailed for Europe with American 
Delegation. 

10. Meeting of American experts aboard the George Washington. 

11. British Note to Quai d’Orsay concerning membership of 
the Conference. 

13. Pichon Scheme forwarded to London. 

First renewal of German Armistice. 

Arrival of Wilson in. France. 

14. British General Election. 

26. President Wilson in London. 

1919 

Jan. 3. Wilson in Rome. 

4. Arrival of Sir Eyre Crowe and F.O. Officials in Paris. 

5. Tardieu Plan for the Conference. 

10. Second Foch Rhineland Memorandum. 

11. Arrival of Lloyd George and Dominion Premiers in Paris. 

12. Informal opening of Conference at Qpai d’Orsay. 
Meeting of Council for Supply and Relief. 

13. Japanese delegates joined Supreme Council, which thus 
became the Council of Ten. 

First meeting of British Empire Delegation. 

16. Second renewal of German Armistice. 

Resolutions of Press Committee demanding publicity. 

18. First plenary session: election of officers, etc. 

21. Report of American experts to Wilson concerning the 
Adriatic question. 

22. Decisions of Council of Ten to send Inter-Allied Mission 
to Warsaw and to establish a League of Nations Com- 
mission. 

Approval of Wilson draft proclamation inviting Russians 
to Prinkipo. 

23. Council of Ten adopted resolutions for the establishment 
of four additional commissions: International Labour, 
Reparations, War Responsibility, Ports, etc. 

Decision to set up Financial Drafting Committee. 

Limit of ten days for sending in territorial claims fixed. 

24. Loucheur Committee appointed. 

Dominion Premiers before Council of Ten. 

25. Second plenary session: formal approval of five General 
Co mmis sions. 
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27. Meeting of Lesser Allied and Associated States to choose 
representatives for the commissions. 

Decision of Ten to set up Economics Drafting Committee. 
Makino presented Japanese Pacific claims at meeting of 
the Council. 

28. Wellington Koo stated China’s case concerning Shantung 
to the Council of Ten. 

Further discussions of the colonial question. 

29. Polish and Czech delegates before Council of Ten to give 
views on problem of Tcschen. 

Smuts ‘mandate’ compromise drafted. 

Important conversations of Wilson with American experts 
and with House concerning territorial procedure. 

30. Angry exchanges between Wilson and Hughes at meeting 
of Council of Ten; mandate compromise accepted in 
principle. 

Statement of Belgian African claims before Council of Ten. 

31. Decision of Council to send Inter-Allied Mission to 
Teschen. 

I. New territoiial procedure inaugurated by Council of Ten; 
establishment of Roumanian Affairs (Banal) Committee, 
after hearing of Roumanians by Council. 

4. Greek Affairs Committee established. 

5. Czechoslovak Affairs Committee established. 

7. Report of Loucheur Committee before S.W.C.; Tardieu 
Committee set up to produce further repiort at once. 

8. Lloyd Geoige returned to London. 

S.W.C. received report of Tardieu Committee and also 
report of Naval Peace Terms Committee. 

Decision to establish Supreme Economic Council. 

10. Establishment of Joint Military and Economic Com- 
mittee. 

12. Report of Joint Committee presented to S.W.C. 

Decisions of Council: — (a) to renew German Armistice for 
an indefinite period terminable at short notice; (6) to 
establish Military, Naval and Air Committee charged with 
preparation of final terms. 

Decisions of Council of Ten to establish Belgian Affairs 
Committee and also Polish Affairs (Paris) Committee. 

13. Preparation of final ‘military’ terms for Austria-Hungary 
refer! ed to Military, Naval and Air Committee. 

14. Third plenary session* adoption of provisional draft of 
League Covenant. 

15. Departure of President Wilson for Washington. 

16. Third and final renewal of Geiman Armistice. 
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Feb. i8. Serbian (Yugoslav) territorial claims referred to Rou- 
manian Affairs (Banat) Committee. 

Foch Memorandum concerning a preliminary peace. 

19. Wounding of Glemenceau. 

21. Pichon voted to chair of Council of Ten in absence of 

Clemenceau. • 

Report of Economics Drafting Committee before Council; 
decision to establish Economics Commission. 

Danish claims referred to Belgian Affairs Committee. 
Important joint meeting of Anglo-American territorial 
experts at the Crillon. 

22. Balfour Resolution, relating to preliminary peace terms, 
before Council of Ten. 

24. Adoption by Council of separate resolutions relating to the 
speedy preparation of preliminary terms for Germany, 
Austria-Hungary, Turkey and Bulgaria. 

Albanian claims referred to Greek Affairs Committee. 

25. Tardieu Rhineland Memorandum. 

26. Problem of Germano-Polish frontier referred to Polish 
(Paris) Committee. 

27. Establishment of Central Territorial Committee. 

March i . Return of Clemenceau. 

Further report of Economics Drafting Committee (with 
regard to structure of proposed Economics Commission) 
and report of Fineincial Drafting Committee before 
Council of Ten; establishment of Economics and Financial 
Commissions. 

Refusal of Council to give guidance to the Reparations 
Commission with regard to the inclusion of War costs, 
pending return of Wilson. 

3. Meeting of Lesser Allies and Associates to choose repre- 
sentatives for Economics and Financial Commissions; 
demands for increased representation held up proceedings. 
Report of Military, Naval and Air Committee received by 
S.W.C. but referred back for co-ordination. 

5. Refusal by Council of Ten of demands of Small Powers. 
Belgian request for representation on Supreme Council 
during discussions of preliminary peace terms answered by 
reference to participation formula in Rules of Procedure. 
Lloyd George back in Paris. 

6. Co-ordinated report of the Military, Naval and Air 
Committee before the S.W.C.; severe criticbm of military 
terms by Lloyd George; Kiel Canal clause of naval section 
referred to sub-section of Ports, Waterways and Railways 
Commission. 
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March 6. Further meeting of Small Powers to choose members of 
Economics and Financial Commissions resulted in ‘packing’ 
by Latin-American countries. 

7. Important morning conversations at the Ministry of War 
between Glemenceau, Lloyd George and House concerning 
military terms. 

Afternoon meeting of S.W.C. approved new bases for 
military clauses agpreed upon in morning. 

Clause of naval section relating to submarine cables 
referred to a special committee. 

8. Report of Belgian Affairs Committee concerning procedure 
for revision of Treaties of 1839 approved by Council of 
Ten. 

10. Morning meeting of Clemenceau, Lloyd George and 
House at the Ministry of War; establishment of two ad hoc 
committees to consider problems of Germany’s Western 
Frontier and Reparations respectively. 

Nomination by Supreme Council of Small Powers to be 
represented on Economics and Financial Commissions. 
Revised military draft accepted in general by the S.W.C. 
and referred to special Military, Naval and Air Drafting 
Committee. 

12. Draft of air clauses also referred to special Drafting 
Committee. 

Decision of Council of Ten to establish Aviation Com- 
mission. 

14. Return of President Wilson to Paris, followed by meeting 
with Clemenceau and Lloyd George at the Crillon; offer 
of Anglo-American guarantee to France; discussion of 
Reparations problem. 

Brussels Agreement concerning handing over of German 
mercantile marine and feeding of Germany. 

15. Brief meeting of Supreme Council, which was unable to 
make progress because of continued absence of Wilson. 
Nomination by the Coimcil of Lesser Allies and Associates 
to be represented on the Aviation Commission. 

16. Rift in American Delegation foreshadowed by letter from 
Mezes to House, running counter to the general views of 
Inquiry concerning the Italian question. 

17. Return of Wilson to the Supreme Council; lengthy dis- 
cussion of complete draft of military, naval and air terms 
for Germany, followed by approval with reservations of 
clauses relating to Kiel Canal (Article 38) and submarine 
cables (Article 40). 

Fromageot, on behalf of Central Drafting Committee, 
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asked for guidance as to the form in which these terms 
were to be presented. 

March 17. Formal letter to Lloyd George, signed by Wikon, Glemen- 
ceau and Orlando, requesting him to remain for the 
approaching settlement of vital issues. 

Second Tardieu Rhineland Memorandum. * 

18. Further informal meeting of Wilson, Clemenceau and 
Lloyd George for examination of problem of Reparations 
with experts. 

Scott-MiUer Memorandum concerning the procedure of 
peace-making in relation to the Constitution of the 
United States. 

19. Report of Polish Affairs Committee on the Germano- 
Polish frontier referred back by the Council of Ten after 
vigorous criticism by Lloyd George. 

Decision of Council to send telegrams to Polish and 
Ukrainian commanders ordering cessation of hostilities. 

20. Special meeting of Premiers and Foreign Ministers to 
consider Turkish problems; decision in favour of sending 
mission to Syria. 

21. Meetings of the Council of Ten at 3 p.m. and 6 p.m.; long 
discussion concerning transport of Haller’s Polkh Army 
from France at afternoon meeting; in evening strong pro- 
test from Lloyd George against leakages of information 
about previous meeting. 

Seizure of power in Budapest by Bela Kun. 

22. Polkh Committee Report back unchanged before Council 
of Ten; issue shelved. 

Report from Warsaw of breakdown of negotiations with 
Germans with regard to Haller. 

Lloyd George went to Fontainebleau. 

24. Return of Lloyd George. 

Last regular meeting of the Council of Ten at 4 p.m. pre- 
ceded by first meeting of Council of Four at 3 p.m. 

27. First meeting of Council of Foreign Minkters. 

28. Council of Four facing crkis concerning Saar, Rhineland 
and Reparations; Clemenceau left meeting in dkgust. 
Council of Foreign Minkters began its examination of 
reports of Territorial Coiiunittees with report of Darush 
Affairs Committee. 

31. Smuts paper defending the inclusion of pensions, etc., 
among Reparations categories. 

Further Foch Rhineland Memorandum. 

April t. Decision of Council of Four to appoint committee, to 
arrange armktice between Poles and Ukrainians. 
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April I. Report of Czechoslovak Affairs Committee on Germano- 
Czech frontier before Foreign Ministers. 

Issue of official ‘Composition et Fonctionnement’ of the 
Conference. 

2. Saar Committee appointed to draft provisions for safe- 
guarding French working of mines. 

3. Illness of Wilson involved absence from Council of 
Four. 

4. Memorandum of protest by five American experts to 
Wilson against views of House and Mezes on Adriatic 
question. 

5. General agreement reached concerning powers of the 
Permanent Reparations Commission. 

6. Report of Saar Committee urged necessity of establishing 
a special regime. 

7. Date by which all reports affecting German settlement 
had to be handed in. 

8. Return of Wilson to Council of Four. 

9. Wilson conceded principle of special regime in Saar; 
experts set to work out details. 

10. Saar clauses as prepared by experts generally approved by 
Council of Four. 

11. Fourth plenary session; presentation of scheme for I.L.O. 

13. Decision to invite Germans to Versailles. 

14. Wilson accepted fifteen year occupation of Rhineland. 
Lloyd George returned to London to face critics in 
Commons. 

16. Lloyd George attack on Northcliffe press in Commons 
debate. 

Polish-Ukrainian Armistice Committee set up. 

Joint session of Councils of Four and Foreign Ministers; 
ad hoc Kiel Canal Committee appointed. 

American experts completed draft of Danzig clauses. 

17. Lloyd George back again. 

Further protest of American experts against views of Mezes 
group regarding Adriatic. 

18. Invitation to Versailles received in Berlin. 

19. Beginning of formal minutes of Council of Four in 
‘I.C. “A”’ Series. 

21. Meeting of Premiers and Foreign Ministers from States 
parties to Treaty of London to discuss Italian claims in 
Adriatic, followed by meeting of Supreme Council without 
Orlando. 

22. Japanese claims in Shantung examined by Council, which 
gave hearing to Chinese; problem referred to experts. 
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April 22. Lloyd George accepted prolonged military occupation of 
Rhineland. 

Danzig clauses, approved by Council. 

23. Complete deadlodc concerning Adriatic; public statement 
by President Wilson. 

Keynes Plan for economic reconstruction. 

24. Orlando left Paris for Rome. 

25. Experts’ report on Shantung before Council of Three. 

26. Decision of Coimcil of Foreign Ministers to amalgamate 
Warsaw Mission and Polish Affairs (Paris) Committee. 
Departure of Sonnino. 

28. Japanese claims in Shantung accepted in general by 
Council of Three. 

Fifth plenary session; approval of final draft of League 
Covenant and of Labour Charter. 

29. Arrival of German plenipotentiaries at Versailles. 

30. Settlement of Shantung issues. 

May I . Exchange of credentials with Germans. 

Decision of Council of Three to set up New States and 
Minorities Committee. 

Joint session of Councils of Three and Foreign Ministers; 
discussion of submarine cables. 

2. Further joint session; continuation of above discussion. 

5. Decision of Council of Three to establish committees to 
handle German observations and counter-proposals. 

6. Sixth plenary session; to receive summary of draft German 
Treaty. 

Return of Orlando and Sonnino to Paris. 

7. Presentation of text of treaty to Germans at Versailles; 
time-limit of fifteen days fixed for presentation of general 
reply. 

Granting of first ‘mandates’. 

8. Beginning of separate ‘G.F.’ Series of minutes of Council 
of Four. 

Hungarian frontiers considered by Council of Foreign 
Ministers. 

g. Austrian frontiers examined. 

10. Special consideration of Austro-Yugoslav frontier in regions 
of Klagenfiirt and Tarvis. 

12. Date by which all reports affecting Austrian treaty were 
to be handed in. 

Joint session of Councils of Four and Five for general 
consideration of the frontiers of Austria and Hungary. 

14. Arrival of Austrian plenipotentiaries at St. Germain-en- 
Laye. 
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May 16. Consideration of Bulgarian frontiers by Council of Foreign 
Ministers. 

18. First meeting between chief German delegates and leading 
members of the German Government at Spa. 

19. Exchange of credentials with Austrians. 

Meeting of Foreign Ministers to consider revision of 
Treaties of 1839, with Belgian and Dutch representatives 
participating. 

20. Continuation of above meeting. 

Brockdorff-Rantzau secured an additional seven days for 
preparation of counter-proposals. 

22. Further meeting at Spa. 

24. Dr. Renner, leader of Austrian Delegation, asked for 
speedy opening of negotiations. 

29. Presentation of German counter-proposals together with 
covering letter. 

Seventh plenary session; presentation of summary of in- 
complete draft of Austrian Treaty; demand of Bratianu 
for delay of forty-eight hours conceded. 

D. H. Miller left Paris. 

31. Eighth plenary session; further consideration of Austrian 
draft. 

Meeting of British Cabinet in Paris to consider revision of 
German Treaty. 

June I, Joint meetingsofBritishEmpireDelegationand theCabinet. 

2. Continuation of these meetings. 

Presentation in proof form of incomplete draft to Austrians 
at St. Germain. 

3. Full meeting of the American Delegation at the Grillon 
to discuss revision of German Treaty. 

Further meeting of Coimcil of Foreign Ministers together 
with Belgians and Dutch for consideration of Treaties of 

1839- 

4. Council of Four established Eastejn Frontiers Committee 
to revise Polish section of German Treaty by drafting of 
clauses providing for plebiscite in Upper Silesia. 

All committees preparing replies to German counter- 
proposals requested to report by 9th June, 

Council of Foreign Ministers decides in favour of establish- 
ment of special committee to deal with revision of Treaties 
of 1839. 

5. Paderewski stated Polish view with regard to Upper 
Silesia before Council of Four. 

10. Council of Four received message from Bela Kun inti- 
mating his readiness to enter upon peace negotiations. 
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June II. Report of Eastern Frontiers Committee before Council; 
approval of clauses governing plebiscite. 

Meeting of Council of Foreign Ministers to inform Rou- 
manians and Czechoslovaks of frontiers provisionally 
fixed for Hungary. 

12. Council of Foreign Ministers met to answer questions of 
the Big Four concerning Hungarian frontier procedure. 
Council of Four instructed Drafting Committee with 
regard to revision of clauses relating to Germano-Polish 
frontier. 

13. Draft of covering letter to accompany Allied reply to the 
Germans approved by Council of Four. 

Bela Kun ordered to withdraw forces behind new frontier 
lines. 

16. General reply of Allied and Associated Powers to German 
counter-proposals handed over by Dutasta. 

Time-limit of three days fixed for acceptance, this being 
extended to five on request. 

17. Joint session of Councils of Four and Five to hear state- 
ment from Grand Vizier, leader of Turkish Delegation. 
Decision of Four that notes from Austrians should be 
handled by committees already set up to deal with German 
notes. 

18. Council of Four demanded early evacuation of Baltic 
regions by forces of von der Goltz. 

19. BrockdorfF-Rantzau, having returned to Germany for 
consultations, advocated rejection of Allied terms. 

Defeat of Orlando-Sonnino Government in Rome. 

20. Resignation of Brockdorff-Rantzau. 

Further two-day extension of time-limit for German 
acceptance. 

21. Scuttling of German fleet at Scapa Flow. 

22. Weimar National Assembly voted for acceptance of 
Treaty with reservations concerning Articles 227 to 231, 
Haniel von Haimhausen (left in charge at Versailles) being 
vested with necessary authority to negotiate. 

Allied rejection of German reservations. 

23. Refusal of another German request for extension of time- 
limit (due to expire at 7 p.m. on this date). 

German acceptance of terms announced at Versailles 
about 5.30 p.m. 

Reply to Turkish Delegation approved by Council of Four. 
25. Last meeting of Council of Foreign hCnisters; extension 
of powers of Polish Affairs Committee to cover executive 
matters approved by Council. 
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June 26. Dutch approval of suggestion of special committee to 
consider Treaties of 1839 notified. 

Haniel von Haimhausen informed Allies of names of 
German plenipotentiaries for signature of Treaty. 

28. Last meeting of Council of Four. 

Signing of Treaty of Versailles (together with Supple- 
mentary Protocol), French Guarantee Pacts and Polish 
Minority Treaty. 

Departure of Wilson and Lloyd George. 

Coming of Tittoni at head of new Italian Delegation. 

July I. First meeting of Council of Heads of Delegations. 

9. Ratification of Treaty of Versailles by Weimar National 
Assembly. 

10. Report of Aviation Commission, including General 
Aviation Convention, submitted to Heads of Delegations. 
12. Blockade of Germany raised. 

1 7. Decision of Heads of Delegations to move against Bela Kun. 
20. Informal presentation of completed text of Austrian Treaty, 
with time-Umit of ten days for fiirther observations. 

Bela Kun attacked Roumanians. 

30. Austrian time-limit extended to 6th August. 

August I. Fall of Bela Kun. 

6. Presentation of Austrian counter-proposals. 

8. Roumanians entered Budapest. 

Sept. 2. General reply of Allied and Associated Powers to Austrian 
counter-proposals presented, with five-day limit for 
acceptance. 

Bulgarian request for early opening of negotiations. 

5. Austrian time-limit extended to 9th. 

6. Austrian National Assembly voted for acceptance. 

10. Signing of Treaty of St. Geimmn and Czechoslovak 
Minorities Treaty. 

15. Glemenceau and Lloyd George present at meeting of 
Heads of Delegations for discussion of future of the 
Conference. 

19. Presentation of draft Treaty to Bulgarians. 

22. German signature of declaration nullifying any clause 
of the Weimar Constitution conflicting with Treaty of 
Versailles. 

27. Decision to apply economic pressure to secure evacuation 
of Baltic region by forces of General von der Goltz. 

Oct. 24. Bulgarian counter-proposals received. 

25. Council of Heads of Delegations requested Central Terri- 
torial Committee to collect and co-ordinate material for 
reply to Bulgarians. 
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Nov. I. Allied request for German delegates to come to Paris with 
full powers to sign protocol covering compensation for 
scuttling of dpet, etc. 

3. Presentation of reply of Allied and Associated Powers to 
Bulgarians; acceptance of terms within ten days de- 
manded. 

1 1 . Roumanian withdrawal from Budapest. 

13. Bulgarian acceptance of final terms notified. 

25. Herr von Simson arrived in Paris at head of delegation 
charged with negotiations concerning compensation for 
scutded ships, etc.; return to Berlin followed after few 
days of abortive exchanges. 

26. New Magyar Government approved by Allied and 
Associated Powers. 

27. Signing of Bulgarian Treaty at Neuilly. 

Dec. I. Mag^yars invited to send plenipotentiaries to Neuilly. 

5. Signing of Yugoslav Minorities Treaty. 

8. Allied demand for German acceptance of draft protocol 
though no time-limit fixed. 

9. Roumanians adhered to Austrian Treaty and signed 
Minorities Treaty. 

II. Clemenceau in London for important conversations with 
Lloyd George, Balfour and Curzon, lasting until 13th, 

15. Conciliatory German reply to Allied demand of 8th. 


1920 

Jan. 5. Arrivtd of Nitti and Sdaloja in London for conversations. 

7. Magyeir Delegation arrived at Neuilly. 

8. Lloyd George, Curzon and Bonar Law, together with 
Nitti and Scialoja, left London for winding-up of Con- 
ference in Paris. 

10. Exchange of ratifications bringing Treaty of Versailles 
into force. 

Signing of protocol relating to compensation for lost 
warships, etc. 

13. Decisions concerning archives of the Conference. 

14. Exchange of credentials with Magyars. 

15. Official request for extradition of ex-Kaiser. 

Apponyi, leader of Magyar Delegation, received draft 
terms; counter-proposals to be. presented within fifteen 
days. 

16. Apponyi before Supreme Council to make observations 
concerning draft Treaty. 

1 8. Greater part of Magyar Delegation returned to Budapest, 
leaving residue in charge of Praznovszky. 
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Jan. 21. End of Peace Conference; Lloyd George and Nitti leave 
Paris. 

26. First meeting of Council of An^assadors. 

Magyar request for extension of time-limit until 12 th 
February granted. 

Feb. 3. Demand for handing-over of ‘war criminals’ presented to 
Germans. 

12. Revival of Supreme Council in London; general frame- 
work of Turkish Treaty decided upon during meetings 
lasting imtil 23rd. 

Return of Magyars to Neuilly to present first instalment of 
their reply to the Allies. 

13. Allies accept German suggestion of trial of ‘war criminals’ 
at Leipzig. 

March 16. Allied occupation of Constantinople. 

31. Apponyi and most of Magyar delegates returned to 
Budapest as before. 

April 8. Residue of Magfyar Delegation removed from Neuilly to 
Versailles. 

19. Revival of Supreme Council at San Remo to complete 
work upon Turkish Treaty. 

May 6. Reply of Allied and associated Powers to Magyars, 
coupled with demand for acceptance of final terms within 
ten days, time-limit being later extended to 2ist. 

9. Arrival of Praznovszky, left again in charge of residue in 
France, in Budapest with final terms of Allies. 

II. Draft terms presented to the Grand Vizier, leader of 
Turkish Delegation. 

21. Decision of new Magyar Government to accept the terms 
notified at Versailles. 

June 4. Signing of the Treaty of the Trianon. 

21. Revival of Supreme Goimcil at Boulogne; meetings con- 
tinued on following day. 

July 5. Last revival of the Supreme Council of the Conference at 
Spa: meetings lasted until i6th. 

August 10. Signing of Treaty of Sevres. 
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THE MINUTES OF THE COUNCIL OF TEN AND 
THE COUNCIL OF FIVE 

• 

The British minutes of the 'I.C.’ series have an unbroken numerical 
sequence from lath January to and July 1919, and cover all the meet- 
ings of the Council of Ten and of the Foreign Ministers, together with 
the first two meetings of the Heads of Delegations, on ist and and July. 
Enlarged meetings of the Council of Ten (Supreme War Council 
meetings) and joint sessions of the ‘Four’ and ‘Five’ are included in 
the same niunerical series, which itself continued the numbering of the 
war-time gatherings. 

During the first ten days of the Council of Ten, rath-aand January, 
the Americans produced their own record of the proceedings and 
began their own ‘B.C.’ series of numbers. There was some confusion 
as to numbers during this period, because the Americans did not 
sufficiently disdnguish between morning and afternoon meetings. 
Mr. D. H. Miller did not receive copies of these minutes which are, 
however, available at the Hoover War Library. From a3rd January 
there was only one set of English minutes, that issued by the British 
Delegation. The Americans accepted these for their own records, just 
altering the title page and including in their own numerical series. 
For nearly a month they attempted to list separately those meetings 
of the Council of Ten which could be regarded as of the Supreme War 
Council. By the beginning of February it had been found desirable, 
for the purposes of indexing, to have one continuous series of numbers 
for ail the minutes of the Council of Ten, and at that stage numbers 
in the ‘ B.C.’ series were retrospectively given to meetings previously 
listed in the ‘S.W.C.’ series only. 

The Americans also began a fresh numerical series, ‘F.M.’, to cover 
the meetings of the Council of Foreign Ministers, and this included the 
first three meetings of the Heads of Delegations, on ist, and and 5th 
July. Joint sessions of the ‘Four’ and ‘Five’ were listed separately, in 
continuation of the ‘B.C.’ numbers. 

Documentation 

Almond and Lutz, Introduction to a Bibliography of the Paris Peace 
Conference. 

Miller, Diary, XIV, Prefatory Note. 

op. cit., XVII, pp. 6-7 and 165-171 (American Bulletins, ii, 73 and 

73 a). 
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APPENDIX D 

PARIS PEACE conference 1919 
Rules of Procedure 

(Tliese Rules, which were adopted by the Council of Ten during the 
first week of its existence, were based on a French draft appended to 
the November Plan and the Tardieu Plan of 5th January. The 
bracketed numbers refer to the order in the original French draft.) 

I. (i) The Conference, summoned with a view to lay down 
the conditions of peace, in the first place by peace pre- 
liminaries and later by a definitive Treaty of Peace, shall 
include the representatives of the Allied or Associated 
belligerent Powers. 

The belligerent Powers with general interests (the 
United States of America, the British Empire, France, 
Italy and Japan) shall attend all sessions and commissions. 

The belligerent Powers with special interests (Belgium, 
Brazil, the British Dominions and India, China, Cuba, 
Greece, Guatemala, Haiti, the Hedjaz, Honduras, Liberia, 
Nicaragua, Panama, Poland, Portugal, Roumama, Serbia, 
Siam, and the Czechoslovak Republic) shall attend 
sessions at which questions concerning them are discussed. 

Powers having broken off diplomatic relations with the 
enemy Powers (Bolivia, Ecuador, Peru, and Uruguay) 
shall attend sessions at which questions interesting them 
will be discussed. 

Neutral Powers and States in process of formation shall, 
on being summoned by the Powers with general interests, 
be heard, cither orally or in writing, at sessions devoted 
especially to the extunination of questions in which they 
arc directly concerned, and only in so far ea these questions 
arc concerned. 

II. (2) The Powers shall be represented by Plenipotentiary 
Delegates to the number of — 

Five for the United States of America, the British 
Empire, France, Italy, Japan; 

Three for Belgium, Brazil, Serbia; 

Two for China, Greece, the Hedjaz, Poland, Portugal, 
Roumania, Siam, and the Czechoslovak Republic; 
One for Cuba, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Liberia, 
Nicaragua, and Panama; 

One for Bolivia, Ecuador, Peru, and Uruguay. 
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The British Dominioiu and India si|all be represented 
as follows — 

Two Delegates each for Canada, Australia, South 

Aiiica, and India (including the native States); 

One Deleg;ate for New Zealand. 

Each Delegation shall be entitled to set up a panel^ but 
the number of Plenipotentiaries shall not exceed the figures 
given above. 

The representatives of the Dominions (including New- 
foundland) and of India can, moreover, be included in the 
representation of the British Empire by means of the panel 
system. 

Montenegro shall be represented by one Delegate, but 
the manner of his appointment shall not be decided until 
the present political situation of that country becomes clear. 

The conditions governing the representation of Russia 
shall be settled by the Conference when Russian affairs 
come up for discussion. 

III. Each Delegation of Plenipotentiaries may be accom- 
panied by duly accredited Technical Delegates and by two 
shorthand writers. 

The Technical Delegates may attend sessions in order 
to supply information when called upon. They may be 
asked to speak in order to give necessary explanations. 

IV. (3) The order of precedence shall follow the alphabetical 

order of the Powers in French. 

V. (4) The Conference shall be opened by the President of the 
French Republic. The President of the French Council of 
Ministers shall thereupon provisionally take the chair. 

The credentials of members present shall at once be 
examined by a Committee composed of one Pleni- 
potentiary for each of the Great Allied or Associated 
Powers. 

VI. (5) At the first meeting the permanent President and four 
Vice-Presidents shall be elected, the latter chosen from among 
the Plenipotentiaries of the Great Powers in alphabetical 
order. 

VII. (6) A Secretariat chosen outside the ranks of the Pleni- 
potentiaries, consisting of one representative each of the 
United States of America, the British Empire, France, 
Italy and Japan, shall be submitted for the approval of 
the Conference by the President, who sheill be in control 
of and responsible for it. 
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THE PEACE CONFERENCE OF I919 

The! Secretariat sliall draw up the protocols of the 
sessions, classify the archives, provide for the p Iministra- 
tive organization of the Conference and, generally, ensure 
the regular and punctual working of the services entrusted 
to it. 

The head of the Secretariat shall be responsible for the 
safe custody of the protocols and archive. 

The archives shall be accessible at all times to members 
of the Conference. 

VIII. (7) Publicity shall be given to the proceedings by means of 
official conmmigues prepared by the Secretariat and made 
public. In case of disagreement as to the wording of such 
communiques, the matter shall be referred to the Chief 
Plenipotentiaries or their representatives. 

(8) [A Rule relating to the official language of the Con- 
ference, appearing in the French draft was omitted from 
the final version.] 

IX. (g) All documents to be incorporated in the protocols must 
be supplied in writing by the Plenipotentiaries originally 
responsible for them. 

No document or proposal may be so supplied except by 
a Plenipotentiary or in his name. 

X. (10) With a view to facilitate discussion, any Plenipotentiary 
wishing to propose a resolution must give the President 
twenty-four hours’ notice thereof, except in the case of 
proposals connected with the order of the day and arising 
from the actual discussion. 

Exceptions may, however, be made to this rule in the 
case of amendments or secondary questions which do not 
constitute actual proposals. 

XI. (ii) AH petitions, memoranda, observations and documents 

addressed to the Conference by any persons other than the 
Plenipotentiaries must be received and classified by the 
Secretariat. 

Such of these communications as are of any political 
interest shall be briefly summarized in a list circulated to 
all the Plenipotentiaries. Supplementary editions of this 
list shall be issued as such communications are received. 

All these documents shall be deposited in the archives. 

XII. (12) All questions to be decided shall be discussed at a first 

and second reading; the former shall aflbrd occasion for a 
general discussion for the purpose of arriving at an agree- 
ment on points of principle; the second reading shall 
provide an opportunity of discussing details. 
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XIII. (13) The Plenipotentiaries shall be entitled, subject to the 

>t approval of the Conference, to authorize their Technical 
Delegates to submit direct any technical explanations con- 
sidered desirable regarding any particular question. 

If the Conference shall think fit, the study of any 
particular question firom the technical point of view may 
be entrusted to a Committee composed of Technical 
Delegates, who shall be instructed to present a report and 
suggest solutions. 

(14) [A Rule providing for unanimity in making decisions 
subject to certain exceptions, appeared in the French 
draft, but this was omitted by the Council of Ten.] 

XIV. (15) The protocols drawn up by the Secretariat shall be 

printed and circulated in proof to the Delegates with the 
leaist possible delay. 

To save time, this circulation of the protocols in advance 
shall take the place of reading them at the beginning of the 
sessions. Should no alterations be demanded by the 
Plenipotentiaries the text shall be considered as approved, 
and deposited in the archives. 

Should any alteration be called for it shall be read aloud 
by the President at the beginning of the following session. 

The whole of the protocol shall, however, be read, if one 
of the Plenipotentiary members shall so request. 

XV. (16) A Committee shall be formed to draft the motions 
adopted. 

This Committee shall deal only with questions which 
have been decided; its sole task shall be to draw up the 
texts of the decisions adopted and to present them to the 
Conference for approval. 

It shall consist of five members who shall not be Pleni- 
potentiary Delegates, and shall comprise one representative 
each from the United States of America, the British 
Empire, France, Italy and Japan. 
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127, 130, 151, 158, 178, 197, 910 , 
212 

Agenda ^f Conference, 37, 45, 46 

Albanian Affairs Committee {see Greek 
and Albanian Affairs Committee) 
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217 
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territorial clauses, 203, 904; pre- 
amble, 201, 206; language, 207; 
submission to Plenary Conference, 
209; presentation of incomplete 
draft, 208, 209 ; completion, 209-12, 
217; signature, 213; later adhesions, 
214 

Aviation Commission, 81, 83, 159, 179 

Aviation Committee, 12, 80, 81, 83 

Aiiation (or Aerial) Convention, 154 

Balfour : establishes Committee of 
Imperial Defence, 8; connection 
with war-time organization, 4, 10, 
19; part played in preparation for 
Conference, 41, 45, 46, 48; presides 
over meetings of British Empire 
Delegation, 101 ; choice of experts 
to serve on Territorial Committees, 
122; member of Council of Ten, 97 ; 
general views and participation in 
shaping of Conference, 58, 74, 79, 
102, 103, 107, 108. 115, 116, 117, 

1 19. S30, 131, 134, 137, 138, 140, 


142, 143, 144, 147, 153, 156, 177; 
friction with Wemyss, 129, 133; 
member of Council of Five, 171, 
*73. '74> 2°3> 204; present at 
special meeting of Premiers and 
Foreign Secretaries on 20th March 
1919, 164; discusses idle of enemy 
delegates, 189; member of Council 
of Heads of Delegations, 21 1, 215, 
216, 223; necessity for return to 
London, 225 

Balfour Resolution of 22nd February, 
140, i 4 i,.S 77 

Banat Committee {see Roumanian and 
Yugoslav Affairs Committee) 
Barnes, 88, 89, 90, 91, 93, 94, 148 
Basic Principles for Conference, 31 
Belgian and Danish Affairs Committee : 
establishment and terms of refer- 
ence, 1 15, 1 16, itS; requested to 
produce interim report, 146; re- 
ports, 124, 174, 180; relations with 
Centra] Drafting Committee, 184 
Belgium, status of, 18, 19, 6t, 67, 68, 175 
Bolshevism, influence of, 126, 139, 158, 

•63 

Blockade Council (or Committee), ti, 
105, 106, Z17 

British Delegation: preparations for 
Conference, 112, 228; composition 
and general organization in Paris, 
50, 65, 122, 228. 229; influence on 
general Conference organization, 
219 

British Empire Delegation : meetings 
in Paris, 62, 89, 196; influence of, 
lOi ; appointment of colonial 
Premiers to Territorial Committees, 
122 

Brorkdorff-Rantzau, 158, 190, 192, 193, 
194, 198 

Brussels Agreement, 106 
Buckingham Palace, conversations at, 48 
Bulgarian Delegation : arrival at Neuilly 
and delays there, 221 ; receives dealt 
treaty,- 218, 221; negotiations with 
Allies, 221, 222 

Bulgarian Treaty : development of idea 
of separate treaty, 141 ; a product of 
the Conference proper, 205; com- 
pletion under Heads of Delegations, 
218, 221 ; signature, 222 
Bureau of Conference, 69, 78, 79, 191 

Cambon, Jules, 78, 82, 116, 122, 124 
Central Territorial Committee. 
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establishment and terms of refer- 
ence, ii8, 1 19, 147; working, 120, 

I2I, 159, 2i8; work on Bulgarian 
Treaty, 221, 222 ^ 

China, status of, 191, 213 

Churchill, Winston : attends meetings of 
Council of Ten, 107; present at 
meetings of Brituh Cabinet in 
Paris, 196 

Clemenceau: membership of Supreme 
War Council, 12, 15; presides over 
Inter-Allied Conference of 1917, 

7; participation in Armistice nego- 
tiations, 16, 17, 19, 20, 21, 23, 26; 
attitude towards coming of Wilson, 

32, 48; views concerning pre- 
liminary peace and time of Con- 
ference, 34, 35, 43; desire to have 
Conference on French soil, 38; 
attends London Conference, 44, 45 ; 
desire for formal meeting of Inter- 
Allied Conference, 57, 58; chair- 
manship and control of plenary 
sessions, 66, 67, 77; views on 
general organization and pro- 
cedure, 55, 561 67, 68, 69, 73, 74, 

76, 77, 78; member of Council of 
Ten, 96, 97, 140; attempted 

assassination, g6, 140; failure to 
secure French control of Secre- 
tariat, 98; defects as Chairman of 
Coimcil of Ten, g8, 102; attitude 
towards revival of idea of pre- 
liminary peace, 130, 131, 135, 137, 

143, 153, 156; attends meetings of 
inner committee of leading states- 
men, 151, 161, 162; ready to 
suspend meetings of Council of 
Ten, 162, 163; member of Council 
of 'Four, 167, 169, 178; appoint- 
ments to ad hoc committees, 179; 
inspires change in text of treaty by 
Drafting Committee, 186; partici- 
pation in exchanges with Germans, 

189, 192, 193, 198; connection with 
Austrian negotiations, 207, 208, 

209, 212, 213; presides over some 
meetings of Heads of Delegations, 

214, 215, 216, 217. 225; urges 
Americans to postpone departure 
from Paris, 224; has copy of notes 
made by Mantoux at meetings of 
Four, 226 

Cobb-Lippmann Document, 25, 26, 230 

Congress : definition of; 28, congress or 
conference?, 28-9, 137; technical 
establishment. May 1919, 192 

Commissions, general : establishment, 

75, 80, 81 ; terms of reference, 79, 

88, 8g; representation of Le^r 
Allies, 75-8, 81-3 ; lack of guidance. 
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147; geijeral procedure, 84->93; 
speeding up, 146, 148; reports, 93, 
94, 149, 130, 179; connection with 
revision of German Treaty, 195; 
work upon Austrian Treaty, 206 
Council of Ambassadors, 223, 227 
Coimcil of Five : establishment, 165, 1 71 ; 
functions and competence,,^ 71, 172, 

173. *74: personnel, 171, 172; 
number and place of meetings, 172 ; 
general character, 172; secretariat 
and minutes, 172, 174, 227; rela- 
tions with Council of Four, 172, 173, 

1 74, 204, 205 ; deals with reports on 
frontiers, 173, 174, 203, 204, 205; 
handling of reports in general, 179, 
183; consideration of Dutch- 
Belgian issues, 174, 175; prepara- 
tion of work for DraTling Com- 
mittee, 183 ; discusses requirements 
for bringing German Treaty into 
force, 188; decisions concerning 
Polish Affairs Committee, 218, 219; 
last regular meeting, 213; revival, 
226 

Council of Four: foreshadowed, 15; 
origins and development, 151, 161, 
163, 164, 165; persoimel, 167; be- 
comes Council of Three in absence 
of Orlando, t66, 182; secretariat 
and minutes, 162, 168, 169, 170, 
226; language, 166, 167; character 
and names, 163, 167, 168; number 
and place of meetings, 167; joint 
meetings with Council of Five, 1 74, 
180, 204; appoints committees, 
etc., 178, 179, 219, 220 ; in- 

formality, 178; deals with reserved 
issues, 177, 178; receives reports, 
*79> *63; controls preparation of 
German and Austrian Treaties, 
176; completion of military, naval 
and air clauses, 180, 18 1 ; modifica- 
tion of clauses referring to frontiers 
of Poland and Netherlands, 180; 
conducts negotiations with Ger- 
mans. 189-90, 193, 194, 195, 196, 
197-8, 199; considers revision of 
German Treaty, 196, 197; com- 
pletes major part of Austrian 
Treaty and conducts negotiations 
with Austrian Delegation, 202, 203, 
206, 207, 208, 209, 210; gives final 
instructions to Permanent Military 
Representatives, 217; revival in 
January 1920, 226 

Council of Ten: foreshadowed, 13: 
origins, 54; control and shaping of 
Conference, 56, 57, 58, 59-66, 69; 
arrangements for inaugural session 
of Conference, 65; decisions as to 
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agenda of Conferen^ 70-5 ; estab- 
lishment of commissions, 75-^3; 
personnel, 96, 97; chairmanship, 
98; number and place of meetings, 
g6; general character and pro- 
cedure, 56, 97, 103, 104; secretariat 
and minutes, 69, 97, 98, 165, 236, 
227; agenda and failure to plan, 71, 
98, 9§, 100, 102 ; handling of colonial 
question, loi ; hears statements by 
representatives of Lesser Allies, 
101-3, 1 14, 1 15, ti8; handling of 
economic problems, 104, 105, 106; 
executive work, 104, 106, 107, 108, 
116, 125, 143, 144, 219; unwieldy 
nature, log, 160, 233; lack of 
steering committee, tog, 163, 233; 
delays and failure to deal with 
vital issues, 96, 108, 158, 159, 177; 
use of experts, 97, lit, 113, 114; 
establishment of Territorial Com- 
mittees, tii, 114, irg, 116, 117; 
receipt of reports from Territorial 
Committees, 124, 174, 180; rela- 
tions with Supreme War Council, 
125; moves relating to possible 
preliminary peace, 138, 140, 141, 
147; failure to guide Reparations 
Commission, 147, 178; handling 
of military, naval and air prob- 
lems, 125-32, 133, 137-8, 151-3; 
decisions concerning composition 
of Drafting Committee, 183; con- 
siders number of treaties, 200, 201, 
202; last regular meetings, 159, 
160, 163; revivals, 174, 216 
Covenant of League, 89, 90, 92, 93, 94, 
147, 179, 185, 187, 206 
Credentials Committee, 67, igo 
Crowe, Eyre, 53, 122, 216 
Czechoslovakia, status of, 36, 60, 201, 
302 , 206, 208 

Czechoslovak Affairs Committee : estab- 
lishment, 1 15; sources of informa- 
tion, 123; considers Austro-Hun- 
garian frontiers, 203; reports to 
Council of Five, 304; concerned 
with completion of Austrian and 
Hungarian Treaties, 218; joint 
meeting '• ith Polish Affairs Com- 
mittee, 2ig 


Danish Affairs Committee [see Belgian 
and Danish Affairs Committee) 
Demobilization, effect of, 126, 128, 143, 
156 

Disarmament Commission, proposa^for, 
79, 80, 126 

Dominions, British, status of, 37, 45, 50, 
5t, 52, 62, 81 


Drafting Committee, Central : com- 
position, 67, 182; instructions, 182 ; 
general working, 152, 153, 154, 169, 
182, 183, 184, r88, 195, 197, 206, 
207, 208*, 210, 317; addition of 
four military experts, 152; makes 
changes affecting substance of 
tieaties, 181, 184, 185, 186, 187; 
relations with various organs of 
Conference, 164, 185 
Dutasta,97, 98, 165, 179, 182, 195, 198, 
205, 21 1, 212, 213, 331 

Eastern Frontiers Committee, ig6, 197, 
218 

Economics Commission: establishment, 
80, 81 1 composition, 82; procedure, 
85, 148, 149, 210; report, 149 
Economies Drafting Committee, 80 
Economic Organization : war-time con- 
trols, 1 0-1 1 ; plans for transition, 84, 
85, 104-5; general organization 
during Conference period, 105-6; 
handling of economic problems by 
Council, of Five, 173; disintegra- 
tion, 217; defects, 231 
Enemy States, status of, 123, 124, 132, 
*36, i 37 > t 44 . 157. >89. 192,233 
Erzberger, 27, 144, 193 
Experts, use of, 1 1 1-15, 122, 178, 21 1 

February ‘Plot’, 145 
Finance Commission: establishment, 
80; composition, 81, 82; working, 
85, 148 

Financial Drafting Committee, 80 
Foch: participation in war-time con- 
ferences, 4 ; coimection with Armis- 
tice negotiations, 17, 21, 23, 24, 27, 
231 ; present at London Conference, 
44; responsible for renewal of 
German Armistice, 47, 135, 138; 
anxie y concerning military situa- 
tion, 126, 127, 129; presides over 
Joint Military and Economic Com- 
mittee, 130; chairman of Naval, 
Military and Air Committee, 131, 
>35, *53; views regarding pre- 
liminary peace moves, 138-9, 140, 
>43, 144, 156; presents report of 
Naval,'- Military and Air Com- 
mittee, 153; opposes revision of 
military terms, 15 1, 162; attends 
first meeting of Council of Four, 
163; demands military representa- 
tion on Central Drafting Com- 
mittee, 185; makes last protest 
against peace terms, igi 
Foch Committee {see Naval, Military 
and Air Committee) 

Fontainebleau Memorandum, 177 
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Foreign Ministers, Council of (see Coun- 
cil of Five) 

French Delegation: preparations, 112; 
well served by experts, 122 

Frontiers Committee, Austrian, 2 10, 211, 
212 

General Election (British), effect of, 34, 
* 45.46, 79 . ioti . 

German Delegation : invitation to, 1 78, 
189; composition, 189-90; arrival, 
igo; exchange of credentials, igo-i; 
organization and procedure, 192-3; 
exchanges with Allies, 189, 191, 

192- 3. 194, 197; Spa consultations, 

193- 4; requests for extension of 
time-limit, 193, igg; changes of 
personnel, ig8, igg 

German Notes, committees to reply to, 

194- 5 

German Treaty : priority, 177; drafting, 
181, 182, 183; language, 187; 
preamble, 188; requirements for 
bringing into force, 188; presented 
to Plenary Conference, igt : re- 
vision, 196; signing, igg; approval 
of Weimar Assembly, 217; rati- 
fication by Great Britain, France 
and Italy, 224; deposit of ratifica- 
tions, 224, 223; American rejection, 
224; enforcement, 222, 223, 224 

Greek and Albanian Affairs Committee : 
establishment, 115, 116; instruc- 
Uons, 1 1 7 ; proposed reference to it 
of general Turkish frontiers, 119; 
heats Venizelos, 123; early report 
requested, 146; work on Bul- 
garian Treaty, 218 

Hankey: connection with the building- 
up of war-time consultative organi- 
zation, 4, g; describes this organi- 
zation, 10, 15; member of Pro- 
cedural Drafting Committee, 59; 
accompanies Lloyd George to 
meetings of Council of Ten, 97; 
becomes de facto Secretary, g8; 
Secretary to Council of Four, 165, 
166, 168, 169, 170, 171, 207; 
present at early meetings of 
Council of Five, 172;" link be- 
tween Big Four and General 
Secretariat of Conference, 182, 195, 
ig8, 205, 207; link with Drafting 
Committee, 182; tells Wilson of 
changes made by Drafting Com- 
mittee in text of Treaty, 186; 
departure from Patis, 216; letter 
concerning Polish Affairs Com- 
mittee, stg; copies of his minutes 
extant, 226; survey of part played 


in sphered of Conference organiza- 
tion, 229 

Heads of Delegations, Council of: estab- 
lishment, 211, 215; personnel and 
composition, 215, 216; secretariat 
and minutes, 216, 227; publicity, 
216; number of meetings, etc., 217; 
completion of Austrian_, Treaty, 
211-14; receives reports of Uk- 
raine Armistice Commission, 219; 
appoints subordinate bodies, 220; 
work on Bulgarian Treaty and 
decision as to its presentation, 221 ; 
considers enforcement of German 
Treaty, 222-3; discusses winding 
up of Conference, 225 ; end, 226 

House: mission to Europe, 1917, 3, 6, 7, 
12, 15; views concerning American 
membership of Supreme War 
Council, 6 ; representative of Wilson 
during Armistice negotiations, 13, 
14, 16, 17, 20, 22, 25, 26, 27; views 
concerning preliminary peace, 30; 
attitude towards coming of Wilson, 
33 ; change of status owing to 
arrival of Wilson, 34 : discusses 
place of Peace Conference, 38, 
39, 41; absent from London 
Conference, 44, 45; attempts to 
ensure early meeting of Peace 
Conference, 46; riews concerning 
Wilson’s participation, 48; depu- 
tizes for W’ilson on Councilflf Ten, 
97, 119, 142, 143; connection with 
Inquiiy, 1 12 ; helps to ensure better 
use of experts, 113, 114; moves 
resolution for establishment of 
Central Territorial Committee, 
iig-20; alienation from Wilson, 
121; part played in February 
moves. 139, 140, 141, 144, 145: 
attends meetings of Premiers as 
Wilson’s deputy, 161, 162, 178 
discusses role ol enemy delegate!^ 
i8g; connection with crisis con- 
cerning revision of German Treaty, 

197 

Hungarian Delegation: delayed invita- 
tion to France, 202, 203, 222; 
arrival at Neuilly and beginning of 
negotiations, 226 

Hungarian Treaty : recognition of 
separate nature, 201, 202, 203,'232 ; 
territorial bases, 20.4, 205; work of 
Heads of Delegations, 222; final 
stages, 224, 226: signature, 227 

Hurst-Miller Draft (of League 
Covenant), 89 

Imperial Defence, Committee of, 8, 9, 
229 
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Inouiry, iia, 114, 115, ipi, 196 
Inter-Allied Committee (1916-17), i, 2, 

3. 4. 12. 15 

Inter-Allied Conference of 1917, 6, 7, 40 
Inter-Allied Peace Conference, evolution 
of, 39, 40, 41, 42, 43, 45, 69, 70 
Inter-Allied Staff, idea of, 4 
Italian Delegation : absence of Orlando 
del9ya formal opening of Confer- 
ence, 39; limited interests, 121; 
attitude towards territorial pro- 
cedure, 1 15, 1 17, 1 19, 13a; oppo- 
sition to priority for German settle- 
ment, 141, 177; absence from Con- 
ference, April-May 1919, 167; 
changes in personnel owing to fall 
of Orlando Government, 167, 211, 
215, 216 

Japan; status of, 18, 19, 45, 55, g6, 109, 
121, 131, 161, 164, 166, 171, 175 
Japanese Delegation, 53, 96 
Joint Military and Economic Com- 
mittee, 130, 134 
Jussetand Note, 42, 43 

Kerr, Philip, 179, 197 
Keynes Plan, 84, 8^ 

Kiel Canal Committees, 131, 132, 138, 
181 

Labour Charter, 92 

Labour Commission; establishment, 74, 
73; composition and personnel, 78, 
87-^; terms of reference, 88-9; 
basis of discussions, 8g; procedure, 
891 90. 91. 92, 93; exchanges with 
neutrals, 91 ; Anglo-American dif- 
ferences, 92; drafting of Labour 
Charter, 92 ; reaction to request for 
speeding up, 148; report to Plenary 
Conference, 93-4; work embodied 
in German Treaty, 179 
Language of Conference, 63, 66, 191, 
19a, 228 

Lansing; critical attitude towards 
Wilson, 32, 111; presides over 
War Guilt Commission, 87; views 
concerning co-ordination of Terri- 
torial Committees, 119; member of 
Committee of Three, 127; desire 
for early German settlement, 139; 
part played in February moves, 141, 
*42. 143. *44. >45: fir™ grasp of 
procedural problems, 154; requests 
legal experts to furnish report, 133; 
does not accept Wilson’s idea of 
‘exalted Armistice’, 137; member 
of Council of Five, 171, 17a; views 
as to competence of ‘Five’, 173; 
raises question of submarine cables. 


187; suggestion as to ratification of 
German Treaty, 188; views on 
handling of reports of Territorial 
Committees, 203 ; member of 
Council* of Heads of Delegations, 
211, 213, 216 

Lansing Note, 26, 27 

Latin American States; membership of 
Conference, 37, 41, 31, 60, 61, 63, 
64; representation on General 
Commissions, 78, 79 ; revolt against 
control by Great Powers, 82, 148 

I^^gue of Nations Commission ; estab- 
lishment and composition, 73, 76, 
7fi> 79; personnel, 87; terms of 
reference, 88; basis of discussions, 
89; procedure, 89, 90, 91, 9a, 93; 
contact with neutrals, 91 ; Anglo- 
American differences, 92; reaction 
to request for speeding up, 147-8; 
reports to Plenary Conference, 93, 
94; work embodiri in treaties, 179, 
206 

Lloyd George : connection with develop- 
ment of war-time organization, 2, 
3> 4> 5) 1 5 > participation in Armis- 
tice negotiations, 10, 16, 17, 19, 20, 
22, 24, 23, 26, 42 ; exchanges con- 
cerning time, {uace, and charac- 
ter of Conference, 34-5, 38, 43; 
arranges London Conference, 44, 
43; receives mandate from British 
electorate, 46 ; interviews Wilson at 
Buckingham Palace and reports to 
War Cabinet, 48, 49, 30, 31, 33; 
leads large British Delegation to 
Paris, 228; impressions of early 
stages of Conference, 30; member of 
Council of Ten, 34, 68, 72, 73, 74, 
76,80,83, 88,97,99, loo-i, 109, 161 ; 
general , views on Conference pro- 
cedure, 38; views as to r^resenta- 
tion, 60, 61 ; fight for Dominion 
representation, 62-3 ; Russian 
policy, 64; claims official status for 
English language, 63-6; comment 
on Compels, 88 ; secures publicity for 
LL.O. scheme, 94; protests against 
leakages from Council of Ten, 109, 
no, 160; initiative concerning 
appointment of Territorial Com- 
mittees, 1 14, 113, 123; appoints 
Dominion Premiers to sit on these, 
122; criticizes report of Polish 
Affairs Committee, 123-4; desire 
for limitation of armaments, 80, 
126; participation in directing 
preparation of military terms for 
Germany, 127, 129, 131, 132, 162; 
temporary absence from Paris, 131, 
>59: connection with inauguration 
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of Coxmcil of Four, i6i, i6a, 163, 
168; goes to Fontainebleau, 163, 
177; member of Council of Four, 
165, 167; views as to privacy of its 
records, 170; appointments to ad 
hoc committees, 179; indignation 
concerning changes of Treaty text 
made by Drafting Committee, 
t86-7 ; suggestion as to publication 
of German reply, etc., 194; fight 
for revision of German Treaty, igfi, 
197: attempt to expedite prepara- 
tion of Turlmh Treaty, 225 ; attends 
special meeting of Heads of Dele- 
pfations, 225 ; present during wind- 
mg-up of Conference, 225-6 
London Conference, December 1918, 
44-6. 47 . 56. *04 
Loucheur Committee, 127, 130 

Mandates Committee, 220, 22 1 
Mantoux, 65, 97, 169, 216, 226 
Maritime Transport Council, 10, ii, 
104, 105, 106, 217, 231 
Membership of Conference : Great 
Powers, 36, 42, 51 ; Lesser Allies 
and Associates, 36, 42, 51, 60; 
theoretical belligerents, 37, 31, 60, 
63; non-belligerents, 37, 51. 63, 64; 
new States, 36, ^2, 51, 60; 
neutrals, 42, 63,- British Dominions 
and India, 37, 45, 50, 51, 52, 62; 
Russia, 36, 64: Roumania, 36, 60; 
Montenegro, 36, 61, 62; Yugo- 
slavia, 61; Enemy Powers, 36, 51; 
invitations issued, 50, 64, 63; dis- 
cussion in Council of Ten, 60, 62-4 
Miller ; suggests honorary presidency for 
Wilson, 33 ; memorandum of com- 
ment on November Plan, 40-1, 7a, 
73; discussions, etc., concerning 
Conference procedure, 46, 53; 

attends meeting of Procedural 
Drafting Committee, 59; co- 
operates with Hurst in drafting 
League Covenant, 92 ; helps to 
resolve Anglo-American differences, 
92 ; observations concerning idea of 
preliminary peace, 132, 138, 145, 
■55. t57j views concerning com- 
position of Central Drafting Com- 
mittee, i8i ; instructed by Wilson 
to challenge changes made by 
Drafting Committee in text of 
I.eague Covenant, 186 
Minority Treaties, 220 
Minutes of Conference, 226, 227 
Montenegro, status of, 36, 61, 62, 191 

Naval Armistice Commission, 123 
Naval Council, ii, 12, 24, 125, 129 


Naval, Milit^ and Air Conuni^ee: 
establishment, 13 1; working, 147, 
•52, 153; delays, 138, 145, 151; 
failure to cu-uidinate, 151, 153; 
report, 151, 152, 153, 155, 160; 
views concerning preparation of 
Austrian terms, 158 

Naval, Military and Air Drafting Com- 
mittee, 152, 154, 185 • 

Naval, Military and Air Problems, 
general handling of: proposal for 
Disarmament Commission, 80 ; ap- 
pointment of special committees, 
127, 130, 131; initiative of Naval 
Council, 128-30, 133, 134, 135, 137: 
preparation of terms, 151, 152; 
procedure with regard to presenta- 
tion of teims, 131, 13a, 135, 141, 
142, 143, 145, 146, 154, 155; con- 
sideration by Heads of Govern- 
ments, 161, 162 

Naval Peace Terms Committee, 133 

Neuilly, Treaty of [see Bulgarian 
Treaty) 

Neutrals and Conference, 42, 63, 91 

New States and Minorities Committee, 
220 

November Plan: general details, 31, 35, 
36. 37 . 38, 40. 58. 70, 113. 20° i 
revisions, 35, 71 ; omcial commum- 
cation, 42, 43, 47 

Organization of Conference, ^Rieral : 

69, 70, 71, 73 

Orlando: coming to power, 12; pres- 
ence at Rapallo, 5; ignorance of 
English language, 10, 167, iSg; 
participation in Armistice discus- 
sions, 20 ; present at London Con- 
ference, 44; recall to Rome delays 
formal opening of Peace Con- 
ference, 59; member of Council of 
Ten, loi ; attitude towards instruc- 
tions to Territorial Committees, 
113; member of Council of Four, 
163, 164, 166; temporary with- 
drawal from Paris, 166, 167 

Permanent Military' Representatives 
(see Supreme War Council) 

Pichon : ignorance of English language, 
10; participation in Armistice 
negotiations, 18, ig, 23; present at 
London Conference, 44; issues 
invitations to Peace Conference, 
63; participation in meetings of 
Council of Ten, 63, 65, 71, 73, 74, 
97, 1 19, 141, 143; presides over 
Council of Ten in absence of- 
Clemenceau, gg ; important 
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\ conversation -with Qiemenceau and 
House, 14D; attends special meeting 
of Premiers and Foreign Secretaries, 
164; member and chairman of 
' Council of Five, 171, 17a, 175, 204; 

member of Council of Heads of 
Delegations, 215, 216 
Pichon Note, 51, 52 
Place of Conference, 38, 39, i8g 
Plenary Conference : Umit^ sphere, 73, 
95; effect of its parallel existence, 
1 13; arrangements for inaugural 
session, 65, 66; ist session, 67, 100; 
and session, 6g, 77; 3rd, 4th, and 
Sth sessions (for receipt of reports 
from League and Labour Com- 
missions), 93, 94, 165, 175-6, 179, 
185; 6th, 7th, and 8th sessions 
(for formal receipt of text of Ger- 
man and Austrian Treaties), 175, 
tgi, aog: no further meetings after 
signiiw of German Treaty, 2 1 7 
Polish Afmiis Committee: establish- 
ment, 107, 1 16; terms of reference, 
118; question of Poland’s western 
frontier referred to it, 146-7; 
influence of Dr. Lord, 122; first 
report submitted to Central Terri- 
torial Committee, 159; report 
before Council of Ten, 133-4, 
160-1, 173, 180; temporary re- 
placement by Eastern Frontiers 
Ctl.nmittee, ig6; takes over func- 
tions of Warsaw Mission, 218 
Political Clauses Committee, 212 
Political Clauses (Italy) Committee, 210 
Ports, Waterways and Railways Com- 
mission: establishment and com- 
position, 75, 76, 78, 79; lack of 
guidance, 200; procedure and 
working, 85, 149, 206; supple- 
mentary report, 150; connection 
withKielCanalCommittees,i8i ;re- 
lations with Central Drafting Com- 
mittee, 184, 185; prepares reply to 
German Notes, 195; meetings during 
later stages of Conference, 218 
Powers with General Interests (i.e. 
Great Powers) : assertion of right 
to be represented at all meetings, 
42 ; formal decision to summon 
Inter-Allied Conference, 45; each 
to be represented by five delegates, 
53; claims to special status, 57; 
issue invitations to Lesser Allies, 65 ; 
secure control of Conference, 66-7, 
73 ; meet challenge of minor 
States, 69; regulate composition of 
General Commissions, 76-7, 82, 83 ; 
reserve vital issues for their own 
consideration, 95, 125 


Powers with Particular Interests (i.e. 
Lesser Allies) : relations with Great 
Powers, 39-41, 42, 49, 56-7, 58, 
69, 72, 76; revolts against domina- 
tion of*Great Powers, 67-8, 77-8, 
82, igi, 2og; meetings to choose 
representatives on General Com- 
missions, 78, 82; participation in 
Conference, too, 103, 175, igt, 
198 

Precedents: 36 

Preliminary Peace, idea of : put forward 
in autumn 1918, 29, 30, 31, 69, 
146; embodied in name of Con- 
ference, 137, 138, 146, 149, 150, 
232; revival in February igig, 138, 
141 ; connection with military 
terms, 132, 133, 134, 137, 141-3, 
> 53 ) Wilson’s attitude, 145; scope, 
>39, 142; persistence of idea, 150, 
163; general confusion concerning 
idea, 138, 232 

Preparations for Conference, ill- 12 
Presidency of Conference. 32, 33, 36, 66, 
67 

Prinkipo, 64, 107 

Private and Maritime Law Commis- 
sion, abortive proposal for. Bo 
Procedural Drafting Committee, 59, 60, 
63, 64 

Publicity, 65, 191, 192, 194, 210, 216 
Public Opinion, influence of, 45, 159 

Rapallo Conference, 3, 4-5 
Renner, 207, 208, 209, 210, 212, 213 
Reparations Commission (of Con- 
ference) : foreshadowed by London 
Conference, 46; establishment and 
composition, 75, 76-7; alteration 
of terms of reference, 79; lack of 
guidance, 86, 147, 178; general 
failure, 86, 148, 149, 179; joint 
committee with Economics Com- 
mission, 210 

Reparations Commission, Permanent, 
220 

Reparations Committees, 178, 197 
Representation (at Peace Conference), 
48 ) 45 ) 5 1 ) 53 ) bo 
Rhineland Committee, 178 
Rome Conftrence, 1917, 2, 14-15 
Roumanian and Yugoslav Affairs Com- 
mittee: establishment, 115; scope 
and terms of reference, 117, 118; 
Bratianu demands access to minutes, 
123; attempted speeding up, 146; 
preparation of clauses for ^ssible 
General Treaty, 200 : decisions 
concerning Austrian and Hun- 
garian frontiers, 203, 218; reports 
before Council of Five, 204 
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Rules of Procedure: draft included in 
November Flan, 36; repeated in 
Tardieu Flan, ^9; revised by 
Procedural Drafting ^Committee, 
59-60, 63, 64: not presented to 
Plenary Conference for approval, 
66; contain no provision for 
general appointment of com- 
mittees by Conference, 73 ; pro- 
visions relating to use of experts, 

1 12-13; clause relating to Central 
Drafting Committee, 181-2 
Russia: connection with war-time 
organization, 3 ; proposals for 
representation at Conference, 36, 
37, 64; handling of problem by 
Conference, 64, 107, 108 

Saar Committee, 179 

Scott, 148, 155, 157, 181, 182, 186, 188, 

aaa 

Secretariat of Conference: to be ap- 
pointed by President, 66, to receive 
territorial claims of Lesser Allies, 
73; continuation of war-time pro- 
cedure under Hankey, 98; general 
working, 98 ; issues requests for 
speeding up, 148, 149; issues warn- 
ings concerning leakages, t6o; 
functioning in days of Council of 
Four, 170-1; provisional decision 
of Council of Ten requiring it to 
undertake drafting of treaties, 182 ; 
issues circular letter concerning 
committees to handle German 
Notes, 194; issues request for 
meeding up work on German 
Treaty, 179; issues similar request 
concerning Austrian Treaty, 205 
Senlis Conference, 23, 24 
Serbia {see Yugoslavia) 

Shotwell, 54, 12 1 

Sonnino : present at Rapallo, 5 ; know- 
ledge of English, 10; opposition to 
claims of Yugoslavs, 68; views as to 
relations between Great and Small 
Powers, 72 ; attitude concerning 
instructions to Territorial Com- 
mittees, 1 15, 1 19; opposition to 
priority for German Treaty, 141, 
177, 200; views concel'ning pre- 
liminary peace, etc., 142, 143, 154; 
present at special meeting of 
Premiers and Foreign Secretaries 
on 20th March, 164; member of 
Council of Five, 174, 204; attends 
last meeting of Council of Four, 
167; views concerning secrecy of 
minutes of Council of Four, 1 70 
St. Germain, Treaty of (see Austrian 
Treaty) 


St. Jean de M^rienne, Gonference qf, 2 

Steering Committee: arises from war- 
time and Armistice confereilces, 
14, 15; lacking during early stages 
of Peace Conference, 109; emer“ 
gence in March, 161, 162; 'dis- 
appearance, 162 

Submarine Cables Committee, ^i, 152, 
158, 180, 181 

Supply and Relief, Council for, 105 

Supreme Council of the Conference: 
general nature and relation to 
Supreme War Council, 54-6; 
faced with parallel Plenary Con- 
ference, 101 ; assumes various 
forms duiing Conference, 215; last 
stages, 227 

Supreme Economic Council : estab- 
lishment and composition, 105; 
working, 105-6; disintegration, 
217 

Supreme War Council : establishment 
and development, 5, 6, 12; 

American membership, 6, 13, 14; 
vast executive power, 1 ; Per- 
manent Military Representatives 
attached, 5, 12, 22, 57, 217; war- 
time meetings, 8, 15; secretariat, 9, 
10; language, 10; Armistice ses- 
sions, 13-19; development of inner 
committee, 15, 16; failure to make 
early preliminary peace, etc., 31, 
232; continuation duringy^aAifer- 
ence and relations with Council of 
Ten, 54, 96, 125, 127, 130, 131, 
132. >34. >35. >5Z.>54 . >55. >571 
end, 217 

Tardieu : produces plan for Conference, 
56 ; criticizes Anglo-Saxon attitude, 
70; deputizes for Clemenceau on 
Council of Ten, 97, 143; chairman 
of several Territorial Committees, 
122; presides over Committee of 
Three, 127; rapportem for Rou- 
manian Affairs Committee. 117; 
produces Rhineland Memorandum, 
139; member of War Guilt Com- 
mission, 148; praises informality of 
Council of Four, 169; member of 
ad hoc committees, 179; presents 
draft of German Treaty to Plenary 
Conference, 191 ; part played 
during revision aisis, 196, 197 

Tardieu Committee (Committee of 
Three), 127, 129 

Tardieu Plan, 56, 60, 62, 63, 64, 70, 71 

Territorial Committees : evolution of, 
113-16, terms of reference, 116-20; 
membership, 121-2, 133; pro- 

cedure, 122-4; defects, 116, 117, 
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'i 118, iijj, ISO, i 4 i, ao3, 233; 

rroorts, 1*20, 123, 124, 159, 160, 
^ 161, 173, 174, 203, 204 
Teschen Control Committee, 107, u6, 

- 123 

Time of Conference, 33-5, 46 
Transport Convention, 85 
Treaties number of, 200, 231 
Trianon, Treaty of (see Hungarian 
Treaty) 

Turkish Delegation, 224, 225 
Turkish Treaty, 224, 227 

Ukraine Armistice Commission, 219 

Venizelos, 18, 103, 123 
Versailles, Treaty of (see German 
Treaty) 

Vienna, Congress of, 56, 57, ti6, 117, 

, 164, 228, 233 

War Aims. 25, 31, 32, 38 
War Cabinet, British, 8, 9, 229 
War Cabinet, Imperial, 51, 52, 74, 196 
War Guilt Commission: establishment 
and composition, 75, 76, 78; 

working and defects, 86-7, 147, 
153; speeding up, 146, 148; report, 
184 

Warsaw Mission, 107, 116, 122, 218, 219 
Weimar Constitution, conflict with 
Treaty of Versailles, 223 
WifsonV connection with Inter-Allied 
exchanges of war years, 5, 6, 7; 
conduct of Armistice diplomacy, 
13, 14, 24, 25, 26-7; represented 
by Col House, :4, 34; receives 
Cobb-Lippmatm Document, 25-6; 
general attitude after Armistice, 
32; desire to come in person and 
results, 32-3, 34, 35, 40, 42, 44; 
views as to place of Conference, 
38-9; receives Jusserani Note, 47; 
addresses experts aboard the George 
Washington, in, 112J arrival in 
Europe and discussions, 46-8 ; 
general view as to Conference, 48- 


50, 72, 73; desire for League 
priority, etc., 30, 32, 53, 70, 
has no detailed plan, 33; believe 
in informal procedure, 58, 59, go 
views as to Dominion and S, 
American r^resentadon, 61, 62; 
raises question of publicity, 65; 
suggests five leading topics for 
discussion by delegates of Great 
Powers, 71, 100; views as to agenda 
for first plenary session, 74; 
opposes fixed order of discussion, 
72; member of Council of Ten, 54. 
97. 99. *00, 102, 159, 160, 161-; 
views as to composition of General 
Commissions, 76, 78-9; produce 
Third Paris Draft of Covenant, 8 g 
presides over League Commission 
87, go; absence in U.S.A. ana 
effects, 91, 131, 135, 138, 144-5. 
147, 148, 156, 159; helps to resolve 
Anglo-American differences, 92 ; 
receives Keynes Plan, 85; com- 
plaint concerning leakages from 
Council of Ten, 109; views con- 
cerning utilization of services of 
experts, iii, 112, 113, 114, 117, 
118; opposes changes in Armistice 
terms, 128; views as to preparation 
and presentation of military terms 
and regarding preliminary peace 
moves, 129, 13 “. > 3 ®. » 33 . 139 . 140. 

145. * 52 . 154. 155. 156, 1575 

return to Paris, 152 ; meetings with 
Premiers on return, 161, 163; 
member of Council of Four, 165, 
166, 167, i68, 169, 174; defend 
secrecy, 1 70 ; opposes changes made 
by Drafting Committee in text of 
League Covenant, 186; alienation 
from House, 12 1 

Yugoslav Affairs Committee (see Rou- 
manian and Yugoslav Affairs Com- 
mittee) 

Yugoslavia, status of, 61, 67, 68, 104, 
201, 202, 2o6, 208 
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